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In the untimely death of Professor John Wallace 
BairDj of Clark University, the Journal of Applied 
Psychology has lost one of its founders and ardent 
supporters* Exhaustinj his energies in applying the 
facts of psychology to the task of rehabilitating the 
crippled soldiers returned from France for treatment 
at the Walter Reed Hospital, Professor Baird^s al- 
ready impaired health broke down so completely that 
the best medical skill at the Johns Hopkins Hospital 
could do no more than temporarily relieve the intense 
suffering and pain which he bore with heroic patience, 
cheerfully and without complaint to the last. He died 
on the evening of February 2ud in Baltimore and was 
buried in the town of his birth, St, Mary's, Ontario, 
Canada* 

Born on the 21st of May, 1869, he studied at the 
Universities of Toronto, Leipzig, Wisconsin, and Cor- 
nell. At the last-mentioned institution he received 
the degree of Ph.D. iti 1902 and served as assistant 
in psychology and later as Carjiegie Research Assist- 
ant until 1904, when he was called to Johns Hopkins 
University as instructor. In 1906 he entered tlic 
teaching staff of the University of Illinois, and in 


February, 1910, he came to Clark University to take 
charge of the psychological laboratory, He has con- 
ducted and supervised many impoitant experimental 
investigations, especially in the field of the higher 
mental functions, such as memory and the thought- 
processes, The concrete problems involved in these 
subjects aroused in him a strong interest in the appli- 
cations of psychology, as is shown not only in such 
studies as the legibility gf printers' type and memory 
for absolute pitch, but also in his enthusiastic efforts 
in helping to launch the publication of the Journal of 
Applied Psychology, When finally the opportunity 
presented itself to make use of psychological prin- 
ciples in rehabilitating wounded soldiers and helping 
them to regain control over their crippled bodies, lie 
applied himself to this task with an untiring devotion 
and self-renunciation until his own strength was ex- 
hausted. 

His deep scholarship is recognized by colleagues 
and associates in requesting his services on many im- 
portant missions and in his election to the presidency 
of the American Psychological Association. He was 
loyal to his friends and deeply devoted to his family, 
and all who came in contact with him will remember 
him as a true gentleman. 
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ARMY PERSONNEL WORK. 

With Some iMrucATiows for Education and Industry. 


By Lieutenant CoioncI W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of 
Tcclmology, 

(Formerly Executive Secretary of the Committee on CJassificatjon of 
personnel in the Army) 


Every practical problem of personnel in war, industry, busi- 
ness or education presents at least three phases ; first, study 
of the job, that is, determination of the duties to be performed 
and specification of the qualifications necessary to perfonn 
those duties; second, inventory of the individual man to ascer- 
tain and record his qualifications; third, placement of the 
man in the Job. In the Army this implies a system of personnel 
classification, a routine for making accurate requisitions, a 
procedure for locating quickly the specified personnel, and n 
machinery for elTecting its assignment or transfer to the post 
where it is most needed. 

It is the contention of the writer that the most fundamental 
phase of personnel work and yctithc jnost neglected, is the first 
mentioned; namely, analysis and precise definition of duties 
and qualifications. 

Consider that almost every company in the Signal Corps 
and the Air Service has one or more so-called Master Signal 
Electricians.^' If a number of soldiers had to be trained to 
fill these various posts within a few weeks, what sort of 
recruits would you select for training? You would be at a 
loss until you knew the duties. In an Outpost Cojiipany of 
a Field Signal Battalion, a Master Signal Electrician is 
''responsible for the installation, maintenance and operation 
of small telephone offices, and for the proper functioning of 

1 
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electrical apparatus such as buzzer-phones and short range 
radio apparatus/* But in each Pigeon Company of 324 men 
there are also two Master Signal Electricians; one is “ in 
charge of the training and instruction of the men as pigeoneers 
and is responsible for the care and condition of the pigeons/’ 
The other, ‘'as loft master, i& in charge of the breeding loft 
and the 90 mobile lofts, and is responsible for the proper 
movement of the latter. He calculates the needs of the lofts 
both as to pigeons and as to supplies/' In the Telegraph 
Company you want neither a [wire chief nor a racing pigeon 
fancier, but a telegraph engineer to “ make 'studies and suiwey 
routes for construction of permanent telephone or telegraph 
lines;— and specify layout of telephone and telegraph offices 
and power plant for common battery telephone switchboards.** 
The Supply Section o£ an Aero Supply Squadron reqviires 
as its Master Signal Electrician an airplane mechanic; other 
companies need a , tinsmith, a coppersmith, an armorer, a tool- 
maker, a master painter, an instrument repairman, a con- 
struction foreman, a storage battery electrician, a truckmaster, 
all masquerading with the title, grade and pay of Master Signal 
Electrician. In the Fabric Workers Company this particular 
soldier must be a tailor, for his duties are " to supervise 
repairs and replacements to coverings^ for wings, fuselage 
and tail surface (in linen covered sections.) 

Another common grade in ,the Army is that 'of Wagoner/* 
In some types of units the wagoners are the soldiers who have 
to repair the "wagons, while in other units they are mere wagon 
drivers, and in still others they must drive automobiles, The 
" horseshoer sometimes shoes horses, but in a motorized regi- 
ments the soldier with that title repairs the motor trucks. 
One hesitates to make any assignments of skilled personnel in 
default of some definition of duties. But when you have 
secured a statement of just what the soldier or officer has 
to do, you have taken a 'Jong stride toward judicious place- 
ment and training. Without such a definition you know 
neither whom to choose nor how to train, and gross wastage 
of precious time, money and life goes on with an extravag- 
ance approximated only by the blithe wastefulness of college 
class rooms. 

When the mobilization of the National Army began in Sep- 
tember 1917, and the nation poured into the cantonments 
its human wealth of trained artisans, teachers, business and 
professional men, laborers, farmers and shop hands, many 
of them illiterate or non-English speaking, the newly appointed 
Personnel Officers had extremely little information to guide 
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them in maldhg judicious assignments of such varied skill 
and talent. The preparation of ^this information has de- 
manded an exhaustive study of the .entire Army organization 
to determine where ability of .various kinds is required. Its 
effective utilization has necessitated ,tlie development and 
supervision of an Army personnel system to discover the 
occupational, educational and military qualifications possessed 
by the recruits and to insure their assignment to the proper 
units. 

These tasks were assigned to the jCommittee on Classifi- 
cation of Personnel in the Army, created by Secretary Baker 
on August 5, 1917, as an instrument to increase jthe value of 
the Army^s man -power through securing the most effective 
placement of each man.’^ 

For this program an. initial appropriation of $25 >000. 00 was 
made, and as the scope of the Committee's responsibilities 
grew, additional appropriations were approved until the total 
amounted to $8 5 1,650.00- 

While it happened that the original membership of the 
Committee consisted almost wholly of psychologists, many in- 
dustrial and business specialists in employing, classifying and 
assigning men were called upon to insure the successful prose- 
cution of the work. This has included the following activities : 

1. Cla^sificaHon and Placement of Enlisted Men: 

Personnel offices have been establishd in all Army divi- 
sions, depot and training camps, coast defense stations, 
aviation fields, special training camps for Stall Corps and 
at other Army Posts. In these offices a special card sys- 
tem furnished accessible information as to tlie educa- 
tional, occupational, and military qualifications of every 
man. With a minimum of clerical work this system se- 
lected 973,858 men for transfer largely into technical units 
in the Engineers, Aviation, Ordnance and other Staff 
Corps, and even more men for transfer within the divi- 
sions or camps. Sixteen civilian supervisors, directed by 

'The Committee was organized with Walter Dill Scott as Director, 
E. L. Thorndike as Chairman, and the writer as Executive Secretary. 
The other members were J. R. Angell, R. C. Clothier, Raymond Dodge, 
H. L. Gardner, J. F. Shepard, E. K. Strong, Jr., L. M. Tcrman, J. D, 
Watson, and R. M. Yerkes. The places of five of these original mem- 
bers have since been filled by J. J. Coss, W. R. DeFicld, W. B. Hale, 
Winslow RusseJI, P, J. Reilly and J. J. Swan. A large force of aide, 
devoted civilian and military associates of the Committee, in Wa.sh- 
ington, in the camps, and overseas, has made possible the realization 
of its plans. 
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the Committee, acted in an organizing and supervisory 
capacity in the field. Approximately 450 officers and 
7,000 men were engaged in this personnel work. The 
number of soldiers interviewed by trained examiners and 
classified according to their best Army usefulness was in 
all, approximately three and a half million men. 

2. The Allotment Branch or Central Clearing Office 

of the Committee in Washington received reports on 
the numbers of skilled tradesmen found in each contin- 
gent of the draft, received and consolidated requisitions 
from the Staff Corps for specialists, and prorated these 
requisitions among the various camps according to their 
supply of necessary skilled men. On November 11, 
requisitions for roughly 600,000 men of designated quali- 
fications had been filled here. Information was available 
at any moment for the Operations Division of the General 
Staff concerning the occupational qualifications of all the 
men in the several depot brigades. Army vocational 
schools, and similar sources of supply, 

3. Trade Specifications and Index of Occupations: 

Definitions of the many hundred different trades needed 
in our military establishment were prepared after ex- 
haustive study, and were brought together in a book, 
‘^Army Trade Specifications.” This index is an indis- 
pensable reference for Staff Corps and camp personnel 
officers in securing the skilled personnel needed. 

4. Tables of Occupational Needs and Personnel Specifications: 

Tables were prepared showing in detail the needs for 
skilled workers in each sort of platoon, company, regi- 
ment or other unit. These tables were studied, criticised, 
and approved by Army units at the front in France, and 
later formed the basis for organizing quickly the newest 
divisions. Out of these Occupational Tables have devel- 
oped the Personnel Specifications which have now been 
completed for the enlisted personnel of four hundred dif- 
ferent kinds of organizations. 

5. Trade Tests: 

To increase the accuracy of selecting skilled workers 
among the enlisted men, a system of practical trade tests 
was devised, standardized and installed in twenty camps. 
At the time of the armistice about 130,000 men who 
claimed occupational skill had been trade tested. 
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6* Personnel Work for Officers: 

Qualification Cards for officers, furnishing a record oi 
occupationalj educational and military experience and a 
rating by superior officers, were developed and put into 
use throughout the Army. These cards are filed in Wash- 
ington, and duplicates filed in the custody of the Division 
Commanders for their own use in assigning their officers, 

7. Rating of Officers: 

A uniform system of rating officers was developed. 
This rating system was first installed in the Officers' Train- 
ing Camps as an aid in selecting candidates for commis- 
sions. Later it was used in selecting candidates for Offi- 
cers* Training Schools. Now its use is universal both in 
America and in France as a means of securing every 
three months, a rating on every officer as an aid in deter- 
mining promotion, demotion, discharge, and appointments 
to the Officers' Reserve Corps. 

8. Commissioned Personnel Specifications: 

Definitions of duties and qualifications of no less than 
500 different kinds of officers in the various arms and 
branches of the service have been prepared, after ascer- 
taining the answer to the question, “ Just what does he 
do ? " These commissioned personnel specifications are 
for use in recruiting officer jnatei’ial, in selecting men for 
training as officers, and making assign men t,s. Statistical 
studies have been made of the relative significance of age, 
education, civilian earnings, intelligence and other quali- 
fications of officers in the difYereiit branches of the service. 

9. Cooperation miih the Air Service: 

The methods of selecting aviators were investigated and 
checked by reference to the actual success or failure of 
the pilots. An iinproved system of tests for aviation 
candidates was introduced and a new program of exami- 
nation and selection installed. 

10. Cooperaiiofi imih the Provost Marshal GeneraVs Office: 

Plans for securing classificatory information regarding 
all registrants were submitted to the Provost Marshal 
General and were partially embodied in the draft ejueS'- 
tionnaire. 
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11. Development Battalions: 

The Committee cooperated closely with the Gencval 
Staff and the Surgeon General's Office in preparing and 
introducing the plans for segregating, sorting, training, 
and utilizing the partially fit. 

12. Cooperation ivith the S^lrgeon General's Office: 

Some assistance was given to the Psychology Section 
of the Surgeon General's Department in devising and 
administering the intelligence tests for enlisted men and 
officers. The psychologists in turn have tested 1,716,000 
soldiers and furnished the personnel officers with their 
intelligence ratings to assist in making assignments, bal- 
ancing units, and selecting men for special responsibilities. 

13. Cooperation with the Navy: 

At the time of the armistice, representatives of this 
Committee were assisting the Navy and the Marine Corps 
to prepare and install a complete personnel classification 
program to correspond with the Army system. In addi- 
tion, one member of the Committee has done valuable 
work in refining methods of selecting and triiiiiing men 
for special duties in the Navy, such as the work of the 
fire-control squad, the gun-pointer, the hydrophone lis- 
tener, and the lookout. 

14. The IVar Service Exchange: 

This branch of the Committee was established January 
18, 1918, to receive and classify applications of persons 
desiring to serve the Government and to refer them to 
the branches of the service needing them, and to cooperate 
with other agencies in locating and supplying men needed 
for special purposes by the various branches of the ser- 
vice, This organization relieved high officials of the 
War Department of the necessity of devoting valuable 
time to the interviewing of the many mfiuential men who 
came to Washington to offer their services to the Govern- 
ment. It also cared for a total of about one hundred and 
ten thousand written proffers of service. It placed ap-' 
proximately ten thousand men, including many of superior 
attainments. 

15. Personnel fVork in the American Expeditionary Forces: 

Members of the Committee studied the personnel needs 
of the A, E. F., and, with the cordial approval of General 
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Pershing, estabJislied there a personnel organization simi- 
lar to that in America. The Officers' Qualification Cards 
have had their widest usefulness over-seas, in supplying 
replacements and in locating rare specialists in emer- 
gencies. 

16. British Experience: 

Detailed study was made of the working of the British 
personnel organization, which in some respects is far 
superior to ours. Special reports and exhibits obtained 
in London from the British War Office, covered their 
whole program of recruitment, classification, trade-test- 
ing, assignment and transfer; industrial furloughs; weekly 
consolidation and analysis of strength reports; and plans 
for demobilization. 

This in outline is a picture of the personnel work, begun 
in the National Army cantonments with the arrival of the 
first trainloads of drafted men, Neither the civilians nor the 
Army Officers who initiated this development dreamed of the 
scope it would so rapidly assume or the share it would have 
in effecting fhe ^speedy organization p£ a well balanced Army, 
trained and ready for the critical hour in France. 

The Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army 
as such has disappeared. After fourteen months of service 
under the Adjutant General it was transferred to the General 
Staff and merged with the Central Personnel Branch, newly 
created to supervise the procurement, jdacement, transfer and 
promotion of officers throughout all branches of the Army. 
This means that centralized control of personnel work 'Eor 
both officers and soldiers is recognized and thoroughly estab- 
lished as an integral part of the United States Army organiza- 
tion* 

Among the legacies left to the Anhy by tlie Committee, such 
as the qualification card, the index of occupations, the trade 
specifications and the standardized trade tests, not the least 
significant is the concept of personnel specifications with all 
that that term implies regarding analysis and definition of 
duties and formulation of requirements as to the physical, 
intellectual, educational, technical and personal qualifications 
required for the perfonnance of tliose duties. 

The concept of personnel specifications is quite as significant 
for industry and education as it is for war. The college stu- 
dent pursuing an electrical engineering course or a course in 
interior decoration, or the young woman who aims to be a 
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secretary or a social worker or a teacher of the arts and crafts, 
needs a clear definition of precisely the duties for which he 
or she is being trained. 

Let the student have before him a full and explicit descrip- 
tion of the duties of the job he must be able to hold down 
after graduation, and of the qualifications in the form of par- 
ticular sorts of skill, technical knowledge, general abilities 
and personal traits which he must possess jf he is going to 
make a success of that job. Let each instructor be in a posi- 
tion to speak with authority when challenged to justify every 
task he assigns as contributing directly to the development of 
one or more of these essential qualifications. 

Let the factory foreman and the employment manager crys- 
talize their formulations of the precise duties and requisite 
qualifications for every post. They will clear the way for a 
program of intelligent hiring, judicious placement, effective 
training, steady promotion and just remuneration. 
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SAMPLE PERSONNEL SPECIFICATIONS 

HEADQUARTERS AND SUPPLY COMPANY 

ANTi-AincnAFT Sector (Army Artillery) 


Army title Bet In bold face Lyric followed on the Hamc line by Llio cor- 
rcaponding civilian occupation, the number of mcri, the degree of akill and 
the occupational aymbol. 

On the ncit line nppeara the auggeated aubatltutc occupation. 

Then followe the cleacription of army duties. 

2 SerAeanCB Mnjor, Junior Grade: 

1 Dnttnillon Sergeant Major. Clerical worker, general 
Substitute: Clerk, railroad. 

Chief clerk of soctor office. Under direction of Adju- 
tant, eupcrviscB the prcparolion and filing of reports, 
returns, correaiiondcncc, orders, and bullcOna. 

1 Jour. 3ag 

1 Supply Sargonnt Major Stockkeeper 

Substitute: Merchant. 

Calciilatea the iiccdB of the aeclor in quartermaster, 
signal, engineer, and ordnance property; requiai- 
llona and issues same, including daily ailowance of 
food and fuel, to Liio batteries; keeps property ac- 
counts with supply depots and batteries, 

1 Jour. 18s 

1 First SerdemU: Foreman with qualities of Icadcrsliip 

andinechanicnl ability 

Agent of company commander in maintaining diaci- 
pline; inanngca compuny under direction of com- 
pany commander, arranging dclailB in execution of 
orders and assigning men to various employ menta; 
required to act on own iniLiniivc in cincrgcncica in 
absence of company ofTicers; supervises the prep- 
aration of company rcporla, reLurna, and corre- 
Biiondcncc. 

1 Unci. 

1 Electrician Sergeant. First CInaa. .Electrician, general 
Substitute: Teleplionc troublcman, oaialde. 

Mqb charge of communications fivatcni of the sector, 
exclusive of wircloBB. Mnintaina and rcpnica tele- 
phone system, locating " troubles " and supervising 
the work of wircnieii and rcpalriiiori, Maintnina 
other clcclricjil equipment of sector, including aearch- 
li gills. 

1 Jour. lOg 

1 Asaiatdnt Engineer, . .Gasoline enginemnn, stationary 
Substitute: Auto repairman, general. 

Has cliargc of power- generator syaLcm, gasoline en- 
gines, and motor transportation of the sector, 
directing the repairs necessary to their proiicr 
maintenance. 

1 Jciur.25a 

1 Rndlo Sergeant Wlrelisa constructor 

SuhstituU: Wirelcas operntor. 

Maa ciiarge of the wireless ayiparatua of the sector; 
consLriicLing, niainininingniKi suiicrvlalng the opera- 
tions of Ihe radio syBLcin, and the instruction of 
radio opera ton* in the oiiernLion, cure, and repair 
of wircicsH {nslrumeiilD and ciiuipment. 

1 Jour. 31 we 
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SAMPLE PERSONNEL SPECIFICATION 

(OFFICERS) 

Name of Corps or Arm: Coast Artillery Corps 

Subdivision. Qr Orgaoiaalion: Battery, Molorized Gun or Howitzer 

Official Deslgnatloh and Rank of Officer; Battery Conimandcr, Captain 

I. Deacrlptloo of Duties. 

ComniandB 4 lieutenanta and 219 to 278 men. Responsible for pk-epara- 
Lion of company roporLs and records; for the proper equipment of hla 
command and for the meBaing of the personnel. Responsible for property 
ol the ^tLery; guns or howltzera, motor Lrucks and iroctora; infantry 
equipment of each soldier and other company supplies. 

Responsible for the training and discipline of officers and men as soldiers 
nnd their Inalruction in loading and firing of guna or howitzers, mocliine 
guna and small arma and their proper care; In motor Iranaporlatlon, oIh 
servalionj algnnlllng and telephonic communication; in earthwork con- 
slrucLlon, In gaa defense, and in camouflage. 

Responsible Cor the tactical movement of hvs battery (men, guna and 
equipment); tactical preparation of position for guns; orientation (by 
menna of BUryeylng); calculation of firing data (involving use of liigondiAe* 
try and logarithms) and correction of data when firing and under fire. 

When battery operates independently will assume duties oC Major, re- 
quiring tactical judgment in rcconnaiaance, and initiative in direction nnd 
supervision of fire, 

II. SPECIAL TECHNICAL QUALIFICATIONS. 

Required; Working knowledge of mathematica through IrigonomctrV 
and logariLhina. 

Desired I Knowledge of mechanics, electricity, amf motor transporlablon. 

HI. FIRST CHOICE OF CIVILIAN OCCUPATION. 

„ Years of Experience 

Clvh Engineer 3 — 5 

IV. OTHER CHOICES OF CIVILIAN OCCUPATION. 

Years of Experience 

Electrical or mechanical engineer 3 — 5 

Graduate of recognized technical school with 

business or profesalonal experience 3 — 5 

College graduate with business or piofcaaional 
experience 3 — s 

V. STAFF CORPS SCHOOL. 

Will be required to attend acKool for three montha. 

VI. AGE LIMITS. 

Possible Age Limit 25^4^ years. 

Beet Age Limit 30-40 years. 

VII. PHYSICAL REQUIREMENTS. 

Officer must be qualified for lull military service, 

VIII. MINIMUM SCHOOLING. 

Two years of college. 


A STANDARDIZED GROUP EXAMINATION OF IN- 
TELLIGENCE INDEPENDENT OF LANGUAGE 


By Edward L, Thorndikk, Tcaclicrs College, Columbia University 


I. Description of the Tests 

The practicability of having one examiner measure the In- 
telligence of a large group of persons at one time has been 
fully demonstrated by four years' experience of the Metropol- 
itan Life Insurance Company with a test devised by the writer, 
by the work of McGill for the New York State Ventilation 
Commission, and lately on an extraordinarily wide scale by 
the experience of the United States Army with the admirable 
examinations devised by the Psychology Committee of the 
National Research Council. 

Such group exaininatioiis reduce expense, increase uniform- 
ity of procedure, and, if extensive enough, give a more accu- 
rate determination of intellect than would be obtained by an 
hour's interview by the average of the most conipeheiit third 
of physicians, teachers or psychologists. They cannot, of 
course, do the work of a specially taiented diagnostician of 
intellect, who adapts his examination to the peculiarities of 
each case and sees the bearings of minute features of each 
response. But not over one in ten of physicians, teachers and 
psychologists would claim such special talents. They cannot 
detect inalingcring or suggest the causes of the degree of 
dullness found. They are therefore only accessory features 
of a general mental examination, inventory, and diagnosis. 
But where the persons examined arc doing their best to score 
well, and in so far as the question is simply " How intelligent 
is this man or boy?” they are, if well devised, substantially 
adequate. And where large numbers arc to be examined, 
they are a useful first step in a general mental excunination, 
inventory and diagnosis. 

The first forms of group examinations of intelligence con- 
sisted chiefly of intellectual tasks with words and num- 
bers and presupposed a considerable ability to read. They 
were thus unavailable for use witli foreigners and illiterates, 
were unfair to those of limited opportunity to learn to read 
well, and in all cases inca.siued intelligence with words and 
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numbers to the relative exclusion of intelligence in dealing 
with things and people. 

The psychologists in the army therefore made up from the 
various non-verbal tests which had been devised and experi- 
jTiented with, by Norsworthy, Kiiox, Porteus, Dearborn, Kel- 
ley, Pintner and Patterson and others, a composite examina- 
tioiij the directions for which could be given by gesture and 
the execution of which required no acquaintance with spoken 
or written English. This formed the welbkiiowii Beta ex- 
amination of the army. 

The present examination is of the same general nature as 
the Beta examination, but differs from it in the following 
points : 

Ten alternative forms of the examinations are provided in 
place of the single form, to reduce the harm from unfair 
tutoring. 

Each form is more extensive. 

In the score, speed counts relatively much less, the candi- 
date being given time enough to exhaust his ability in most 
of the eight tests used. 

In the Beta examination the examiner was permitted to use 
speech, and to vary his treatment of groups somewhat. In 
the present examination all procedure is rigidly uniform. 

In the Beta examination the effort was made to secure in 
the directions the maximum of comprehension of the general 
nature of each task, the score being intended to represent the 
Ciindi date's ability to do harder and harder elements of an 
understood task and to do them quickly. In the present ex- 
amination the effort is to make the directions identical for 
all and such as will be unvaried in their effect by the exam- 
iner's personality, zeal, dramatic ability, or experience in giv- 
ing the examinations. Each of these plans has its peculiar 
advantages. 

The content in the Beta examination was chosen primarily 
for high correlation with intellect as tested by the ordinary 
verbal forms of examination, such as the Stanford Binet or 
the Army Alpha examination. The Beta examination was 
intended for use as an altei'native to Alpha. The content in 
the present examination was chosen primarily for high cor- 
relation with intellect as employed in managing both things 
and words. The examination is intended for use as a supple- 
ment to standard tests of verbal intelligence. 

The following four types of tests used in the Beta examina- 
tion are u^d also in the present examinations a test in substi- 
tuting arbitrary symbols for digits; a test in drawing lines so 
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as to divide a surface into the parts shown beside it (the 
tasks are made rather harder, liowevcr) ; a test in completing 
pictures (the content here is however very different from that 
in the Healey, Pintncr-Pattcrsoiij or Beta test, being made up 
largely of common inatenal o])jects minus some essential part ; 
a test in completing a rhythmic scries of forms (the rhythms 
here are more varied, depend less on counting and are harder)* 
To these are added an analogies test with pictures,^ a mixed 
spatial-relations test, a test of memory of objects, and a test 
in easy computation. 

The material for an examination consists of two forms of 
Series I as shown on page 15-16, one form of series 11 shown 
on page 19-20, and the large sample sheets for I and II to be 
done by the examiner, shown on pages 17-18, 21-22. 

The examination is given in three parts, I ; I repeat, and II, 
the procedure being as follows: The candidates stand in a 
group of from 25 to 35 facing easel on which is a large 
sheet, 36' x 20', like the Sample Sheet for Series /, Tests i and 
2, shown below. The examiner says ; 

We shall give you a slice t like this (holding up a Series 1 
slieet). When you get it and are told to begin, do the work 

on it as fast as you can, but make no mistakes, If you come 

to something that you c:inT do, go [ihceid to the next thing, 
Do everything that you can. If you finish before time is 

called go back and make sure everything you did is right. 

Look at me. (If the group is large so that the two examiners 
are present, the instructions will be, ' Look at me or at the 
other man'). Sec what I do on this big sheet. When you 
get the sheet of paper, do the same as L did.**" 

He then fills the eiiijity spaces in the five rows according 
to the ]) at tern and draws lines cutting the squares into the 
parts shown, at a rate and in a iiiaiiiicr prescribed for uni- 
form use.” 

He then turns the slice t over, displaying as its reverse the 
Sample Sheet for Pori I, Tests j and 4. He writes X, V, etc., 

^Tliis differs radically from that tried out and discarded by the 
Division of Psychology in tlic army. Tlic lest here is made very 
difficult, die four pictures from which choice is to be made all ’being 
relevant lo one or more of the llirce which dclcriiiine the choice, and 
the three “ wrong " outs es^iceiaUy so. A right choice is not made 
by stupid pcopJe once out of four times nor even once out of ten times. 

^Tlicsc instructions may be spoken or displayed in printed form ia 
any language desired. 

^Detailed instriiclinns for giving Hit* tesis are provided. Tlie <lc- 
scription lie re is ablueviated. Weans lo dispense entirely with 
language can be arranged if tiesired. 
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in the appropriate places^ pointing to the blank spaces and to 
the key above after a prescribed method. In the last test of 
the four he marks the hat, cup, side-wheel steamer, and nest 
after certain instructive pointings. 

The Part I test blanks are then distributed and 16 minutes 
are allowed for the work. At the end of 4 minutes the ex- 
aminer says, *‘Even if you haven't finished Test 1, begin Test 
2.” At the end of 4 minutes more he says, “ Even if you 
haven’t finished Test 2, begin Test 3." Similarly at the end 
of 4 minutes more. Assistants see that these instructions are 
carried out by the candidates. 

A different form of the* same Series I is then used and with 
2i^ + 2j4 + 2^ minutes time, 10 minutes in all. 

The candidates are then brought to the front of the room, 
the examiner directs their attention to a Part II sheet, and 
to the large Sample Sheet for Series II. Specinnens of these 
appear on pages 19, 20 and 21, 22. The examiner fills in the 
missing parts, and draws the geometrical forms of Tests 1 
and 2 of the sample sheet, making certain instructive pointings 
while doing so. He then does the work of Test 3, turning the 
large sample sheet over just as a candidate will have to do with 
the regular sheet, and finally does the computing of Test 4 on 
the large sample sheet. 

The test sheets are then distributed and the men set at work. 
At the end of 4 minutes they arc direetd to begin on Test 2 if 
they have not already done so; at the end of 8 miinites they 
are directed to begin on Test 3 if they have not already done 
so. Similarly for Test 4 at the end of 12 minutes. At the 
end of 16 minutes all stop. The details for the administration 
of the examination will be reported elsewhere. One man can 
examine at one time as many individuals as can clearly see 
the large sample sheet, that is, from 30 to 40. An hour is 
required, of which 42 minutes are actual working time for the 
candidates. Any intelligent and careful person of the class 
of teachers, medical men, employment managers, social workers 
or the like can learn to give the examination adequately in 
an afternoon. 

The results are quickly scored with the aid of keys. Tests 
I 1, 1 3 and I 4, and II 3 and H 4 can be scored by any clerk. 
Tests I 2, II 1, and II 2 require either a moderate amount of 
judgment or a few hours of supervision by somebody of good 
judgment. 

We have in this hour's examination obviously an extremely 
convenient instrument for measuring, and presenting in a 
numerical score, an individual's degree of success in meeting 
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certain demands on intelligence irrespective of language. If 
that score is significant of important facts about the individual, 
the examination is destined to be of value in schools, industry! 
business, social, philanthropic and legal work. 

II. The Significance of the Examination Score 

We shall consider first the significance of the score when 
the candidate takes it without having any previous acquaint- 
ance with it. In a later section we shall note any modifica- 
tions or limitations to the significance of the score, supposing 
that the examination is public property (like the Stanford 
Binet) so that any person may study up for it as he may for 
a college entrance, or civil service, or immigration examina- 
tion. 

The examination, used under working conditions (i. e., in 
accordance with the detailed instructions prepared, by persons 
who had spent an afternoon in studying them and it, and a 
half-day in practice in testing school classes) yielded the fol- 
lowing median scores for groups of increasing intelligence: 

5 for 133 individuals 19 years old or over confined in insti- 
tutions for idiots, imbeciles and the feeble-minded, and 
representing roughly the top tenth of their inmates in 
respect to intelligence. Less, than 1 in 10 scores above 40. 
P5 for 171 sixth-grade boys largely of parents from the middle 
economic and social third of a large city. 

115 for 190 sixth-grade boys largely of parents from the upper 
economic and social third of a large city. 

170 for 169 fourth-year public high-school boys selected for 
continuance hi school largely by ability. Only one in ten 
scores below 140. 

210 for 104 superior adults, men commissioned or about to 
be commissioned in the United States Army. Only one 
in twenty-five scores below 140. 

The distribution of all the individual scores for these groups, 
combining all the sixth-grade cases, is as shown in Tabic l! 
It should be noted that the three individuals of the asylum 
cases who scored above 80 are described as follows by the 
authorities of the institution: 

42 years old, understands most of the farm work, cares for 
horses and cows, drives team and plows, liaiidlc.s tools well. 
For quite a number of years has worked with engineers and 
steam fitters. ILas done firing in boiler room Liiidcr super- 
vision. Enjoys and has a fair working knowledge of steam- 
fitting and ordinary electrical repairs. 
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19 years old, reads and writes, does a Jittle number work, 
has very good memory. Does wood-work well. Makes 
broomSj brushes with little supervision. Is quite deaf. Has 
worked for several years with the carpenter, doing repair 
work ill the manual training department. Usually his work 
is well done. Is capable of doing high-class work both in this 
and about the farm. 

19 years old. No personal report was made, but he is re- 
corded as testing 9.9 mental age by the Binet test, and can 
read and write. 

In the case of the feeble-minded confined at one of the two 
institutions, data were available for the Binet mental age, the 
grade reached in school and the ability shown in doing work 
in the institution and its farm colony. Scores were given to 
each of the 79 individuals in the form of the sum of credits 
obtained by counting: 


Sc. 


0 for Binet 
2 “ “ 

age 

6 or below 

7 

0 for grade 2 

3 “ “3 

4 K •* 

(i 

8 

5 '' 

'■ 4 

y II If 

11 

9 

8 “ 

“ 5 

10 '' " 

it 

10 

12 " 

" 6 

14 " 

II 

11 



20 “ 

ii 

12 




lA'o. 


1 for 6 or 7 attained as the 

2 for 8 or 9 " 

3 for 10 or 11 " 
and so on, up to 

10 for 24 or 25 “ 


sum of 5 estimates of the work report 

it it ti 

II If ir 

ir I fi 


Te 

0.2 X the test score. 


Wc have correlations (by Sheppard's formula) as follows, 
showing that the test score is as good an index of intelligence 
in these cases as the Binet: 


Binet with B + Sc -h Wo + Te 79 

Test “ B 4- Sc -h Wo 4- Te 93 

Binet " Sc -H W 77 

Test " SqH-W 77 

Binet B -j- Sc -j- Wo 91 

Test " B-bSc + Wo 84 

Binet “ Sc -f- Wo 4- Te 75 

Test “ Sc4-Wo4'Te 97 


The authorities of the institution also reported that the 
rank-order of intellect obtained by the test tallied very closely 
with the estimates which they had formed. 
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A more exact result than the above could be obtained by 
assigning weights precisely so as to give the Binet and the 
Test Score absolutely equal weight in determining the com- 
posites, In the above Test Score has somewhat more weight, 
the distributions being ; 


Credits 

Binet 

Test Score 

Credits Binet 

Test Score 

0 

14 

23 

11 


1 


10 

12 

1 

2 

24 

12 

13 

4 

3 


1 

14 

1 

4 

25 

6 

15 

1 

5 


3 

16 


6 


7 

17 


7 

11 

2 

18 


8 


1 

19 

2 

9 


1 

20 1 

1 

10 

4 

2 

21 

1 


and 1 at 30 


However, Sheppard's formula being vvsed^ the discrepancy 
will not amount to much; and it docs not seem worth while 
to expend labor in the computation. The test-score is at least 
substantially as significant as the Binet Scove. 

In the case of 196 privates and non-commissioned officers 
who were ranked by a consensus of their officers and fellow 
soldiers for intelligence, the correlations were ,23, .33, .43, .50, 
.S3, and .58 for the six groups, with a median of .47 ± .05, 
This correlation is almost the same as that obtained between 
the consensus measure of intelligence and the regular army 
test Alpha in the case of sixty of these men who were tested 
with Alpha, The correlatioir with the real intelligence pos- 
sessed by these men would presumably be higher, the amount 
of intellect imputed by the consensus being itself in each case 
an imperfect measure of the reality. 

The test-score thus compares favorably with the score from 
the standard instruments for measuring intelligence, the Binet 
and the Alpha, in respect to the prophecy of intelligence given 
by it in the case of adults of low grade and adults in general. 
It is not suitable for distinguishing amongst adults of very 
high grade. Nor, in my opinion, is the Binet or the Alpha. 

It has an advantage over the Binet, aside from its applica- 
bility to groups and to non-English speaking individuals. It 
is almost indefinitely extensible to alternate forms of equal 
difficulty so that a measure of any desired degree of reliability 
may be obtained, and measures of the effect of growth, trnin- 
ing, fatigue, drugs or any other factor may be conveniently 
obtained. Ten forms are already prepared. 
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It has an advantage over Alpha aside from its non-verbal 
content, in that it distributes the cases of low intellect much 
more widely. 

We have not been able to check the results against those 
from the Beta test, as yet. Presumably the two will do much 
the same work, the choice being primarily for convenience ; 
though the lessening of the weight attached to speed seems to 
the writer theoretically and practically sound. 

The test then seems destined to be useful alone, or with 
other performance ” tests, in the case of immigrants, illit- 
erates, and all groups characterized by the absence of oppor- 
tunity to learn English (or any other language) or great in- 
equalities in such opportunity. It will be useful as an alterna- 
tive for, or supplement to, the Binet, Alpha and similar tests 
in the case of those who can understand and use English, 

The test scores may be transmuted into Alpha scores, or 
Stanford Binct Mental Ages, or standard points on the scale 
for sixth grade pupils, hy Table II, ^ which is derived from 
the scores of 163 individuals tested with both this test and 
Alpha, 134 individuals tested with both this test and the Binet, 
and over a thousand individuals tested with this test alone. 

These equivalents and other items entered in this table will 
give an adequate notion of the significance of any given score 
for any given person in respect to educational or vocational 
or general social promise, so far as these depend on the quali- 
ties measured by the test. 

Tlie scores of this table and all the results so far stated are 
for a first trial with the test by a person who has never been 
coached with a view to improving his score in this or a similar 
test. This introduces us to one of the chief difficulties of this 
and all other present instruments for the ineasuiement of 
intelligence. 

Improvement is made in score quite iimocciitly in a second 
trial though the individual has never thought of the test in 
the meantime, by reason of the general familiarity with the 
tasks, adaptation to iheiii, and whatever other special advan- 
tages a preliminary trial gives. In the Binet this averages 
about 3 mo. of mental age ; .in the Alpha the median gain is 
about IS points (unweighted system) for men of A and B 
grade; in the present test the median gain is 10 points for 
sixth-grade school boys and average adult men, and 14 points 
for superior adults.. This matter can be neglected so long as 
the tests arc little known and used only for diagnosis and 
surveys. As they become widely known and are used to 

^ Tabic II is an abstract from a more extensive and clclailccl tabic. 
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TABLE II. 


■f EquivaUnt Equivalent 
Teat Alpha SUnford 
Score &<^re Mental Age 
in F; M,*8. 


6tli 

i^adc 

Boys 


StanloTd 
Mental Affc 


10 


25 


37 


40 

40 

46 

42 

50 

44 

54 


55 

47 

GO 

49 

65 

51 

70 

63 

71 


75 

55 

BO 

57 

B5 

50 

87 


90 

61 

96 

63 

100 Median ! 

105 

67 

110 

69 

116 

70 

120 

72 

122 


125 

74 

130 

76 

135 

70 

139 


140 

82 

UG 

66 

160 

90 

15S 

93 

156 


160 

97 

166 

101 

170 Median 

172 

■'106 

175 

109 

180 

114 

185 

117 

190 

120 

195 

123 

200 

126 

205 

129 

210 

132 

215 

135 

220 

136 

225 

141 

23Q 

145 


71 

liigh I 
B1 


-2,0 S,D. 


— 1.5SD. 


D yr. Gmo. 

lOyr. Gmo. 


— J.O S.D. 


—0.6 S.D, 


11 yr, 6 mo. 


+ 0.5S.D. 


+ 1.0 S.D. 


+ 1.BS,D. 


+ 2.0 S.D. 


Superior Adult 


measure progress or the effect of various factors, it must be 
allowed for, and tables for the significance of second-trial 
scores, third-trial scores and so on must be computed. The 
gain of a third trial over a second may be expected to be much 
less than that ol a second over a first, roughly about .4 as 
much, 

Improvement may be made in score by tuition over what 
would have been made without it. This is obvious to com- 
mon sense. The tuition may be multiform, from general 
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coaching in talcing tests to special drill in drawing a diamond 
or counting backward or debning words or learning opposites 
or understanding what is required in the analogies test or 
solving particular arithmetical problems. Experiment can de- 
termine the amount of influence of any defined amount of such 
coaching, and various measures can be taken to prevent illegiti- 
mate coaching from injuring the significance of a test score. 
Some of these are the provision of many alternative forms, 
the changing of test elements so that special coaching will 
mislead as much as it helps, the provision of a preliminary 
trial to put those who have not been coached more nearly on 
a level with those who have, so far as understanding the gen- 
eral nature of the test goes, and the separate computation of 
scores from the more coachable and the less coachable tests 
of the series. 

In proportion as a high score in this test is used to confer 
any advantage upon an individual the procedure will have to 
be made adequate to prevent or at least detect such special 
coaching. This is even more true, however, of other standard 
examinations for intelligence, since they lack the protection of 
many alternative forms. Much such work must be done in 
the future.® 

It should be noted that for many purposes the energy and 
ambition and industry of candidate who studies ten or a 
dozen alternative forms of a test like this, so as to score high 
with whichever one confronts him at the examination, is a 
practical equivalent of the ability which enables him to score 
equally high without study. Such might be the case in many 
examinations for employment. 

For cases where the test is to be used to measure progress 
or the effect of some factor, the reliability of the score is a 
matter of importance. The question as to how closely the 
score from one first trial of the test will represent the average 
score from an infinite number of first trials is of course es- 
sentially unanswerable. There is, however, a means of ob- 
taining an approximate answer by the formula P. E. =:Y2 
(median variation of difference between first-trial score and 
second-trial score). 

According to this the probable error of a single determina- 
tion of the test is: 


® These matters have been more fully discussed the writer in 
Tests of Intelligence: Reliability, Signilicaiicc, Susceptibility to Special 
Training and Adaption to the General Nature of the Task, in School 
ond Society, of Feb. r^, 1919. 
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14 for superior adults with a median score of 210 
8 for adults somewhat above average with a 

median score of 140 

8 for 6th grade pupils with a median score of 95 

These results are based on repeated tests of 54, 46 and 143 
individuals respectively. These figures are too high since they 
are a product of other causes of variability than the differ- 
ences in tlie same ability in the same individual from one day 
to another, It is therefore conservative to estimate the Prob- 
able Error of a first time score as not over 6 or l^jo of the 
score, for scores from 70 up. 

The unreliability of a single second trial as a representative 
of the theoretical average of an infinite number of second 
trials, and similarly for a third or for a fourth trial, will pi e- 
sumably be less than the estimates given above for a first trial. 
Certain causes of variability are removed by acquaintance 
with die general nature of the test. We may, I think, expect 
that if two trials are given ns practice tests and then a third 
and fourth trial as tests of morning versus afternoon, or of 
ability at age 1’5 versus ability at age 16, or of alcohol versus 
no alcohol, or the like, the probable error of the second score 
will be well under 6% of the score itself.* 

“These tests may be obtained (roin the Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, together with the large snmplc 
display sheets and the standard iristructions for giving and scoring the 
tests. 




EDUCATIONAL DIFFERENCES AMONG TRADES- 
MEN 


riERi]i^«T A, Toors and Rudolph PintneRj Ohio State University* 


In no otlicT couiiLry and at no other time has thei e ever heeii 
such emphasis laid ui)on the necessity for a :ouiid education 
in order to make good iu the business of life. We believe in 
education. We know that good schooling is an asset to any 
man in any walk of life. The war has brought the fact 
home to us as never before. And the people of this country 
believe in it so much that they are willing to see their govern- 
ment spend thousands of dollars iu order to allow some of 
the youth of the country to continue their college training at 
the country's, expense. 

That there is a relationship between the amount of educa- 
tion and the kind of position a man occupies is obviously true, 
despite individual exceptions. Between the trade and the 
profession there is a very marked d i fife r cue e. Does the same 
difference occur among the trades themselves? If so, what 
do we actually find to he the educational achievement of men 
in the various trades and how do the trades rank among them- 
selves in regard to the educational attainments of the men? 

The writers have had the opportunity of personally ascer- 
taining the amoLint of education obtained by a great many 
tradesmen in a mimiier oi trades, The results and the con- 
clusions derived are here presented, not as an exhaustive 
survey of even a single trade, but as indicative of sonic general 
existing tendencies. 

, The tradesmen que.stioned were employed in various shops 
of a- large iiianufactiiriiig city. They came from both large 
and. small shops. In some cases practically every man of the 
trade in the city wa.s ([uestioned ; in other cases only a liberal 
sampling was taken. The men iu all the trades here considered 
are probably representative of the general type of man in 
each trade as found in this city. 

In addition to the grade at which each man left school, 
there was determined as well the status of the man in his 
trade, wdiether apprentice, (A), journeyman, (J), or expert, 
(E). In rather a general way the definition of each status 
or class was as foliow,s : 
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Apprentice — A beginner or learner in the trade, determined 
by length of experience in the trade, kind of shop, and the 
foreman’s estimate of the man- In no trade was more than 
five years experience necessary as an apprenticeship stage 
for ordinary individuals. 

Journeyman— A man past the apprenticeship period but not 
yet an expert. A practical criterion for a journey man was 
that he was incapable of working without directions or in- 
capable of directing others- A man with the requisite mini- 
mum of experience for an expert but not so classed by his 
foreman, was classed as a journeyman. 

Expert— A man past a definite tnmitnum of experience and 
classed as an expert by his foreman, A foreman of a shop 
was nearly always classed as an expert. A man capable of 
acting as a foreman or capable of working alone on difficult 
jobs without direction from others was also ordinarily classed 
as an expert, 

It can be readily seen that there is no sharp dividing Line 
between these classes, which are only arbitrary and artificial 
classifications. These three classes are, however, commonly 
recognized in the trades, In many cases it was difficult to 
decide in which status to put a given man. In such cases all 
possible evidence was taken into account and the man classified 
according to our best judgment based on this evidence. Since 
the dividing lines between the classes are only arbitrary divi- 
sions we find not only much overlapping of trade ability, but 
also much overlapping in any trait in which the classes might 
be measured, and therefore, in their educational attainments. 

Many of the trades are similar in scope, as for instance, 
lathehaad and toolmaker. Here we should expect great 
similarity in the education of the men in these trades. Other 
trades may be found which are very dissiinilar, as horse- 
shoeing and electrical instrument repairing. Between such 
trades we expect striking educational differences to occur. 

Reports from 924 tradesmen are here given. These arc 
distributed among thirty different trades. The blacksmiths 
were machine shop blacksmiths doing hand forging. The 
telephone linemen included a small number of telegraph line- 
men doing the same kind of work. The carpenters were house 
carpenters. Bench-hand is the name given to the trade of 
bench assembler and litter. Powerhouse (A. C. and D. C-) 
were switchboard tenders on these respective kinds of switch- 
boards. Electrical instrument repairers were ammeter and 
voltmeter repairers. General auto repair Js but another name 
for general garage man. The ammonia pipefitters were re- 
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frigeratin^ pipefitters. Storage battery men had to do with 
repairing automobile storage batteries. The switchboard 
repairers were telephone switchboard repairers at telephone 
stations. The carburetor men were general garage men who 


Table I. Distribution of Tradesmen, in Numbers and Per Cent, 
DV Grade At Leaving School and by Trade Status 


Grade 

Numbers 

Per Cent. 

Employed 

9,506 

Employed 


9 

a 

9 


Total 

A 

j 

E 

Column 

M 

9 

3 

9 

B 

6 

7 

B 

9 

None 

9 

2 

4 

3 

2.1 

1.0 

0.8 

1,3 

0.8 

I 

3 

0 

2 

1 

0.8 

0.3 

0.0 

0,6 

0.3 

2 

7 

1 

4 

2 

1.3 

0.8 

0.4 

1-3 

0.6 

3 

11 

1 

7 

3 

2,7 

1.2 

0.4 

2.3 

0.8 

4 

26 

5 

13 

8 

4.8 

2.8 

2.0 

4.2 

2.2 

5 

43 

13 

16 

14 

7.3 

4,7 

5.1 

5.2 

3.9 

6 

109 

25 

52 

32 

10.2 

11.8 

9.9 

16,9 

8.B 

7 

91 

31 

23 

37 

10.6 

9.8 

12.3 

7.5 

10.2 

8 

417 

113 

142 

162 

33 fl 

45.1 

44.9 

45.9 

44.6 

I H. S. 

56 

18 

15 

23 

8.8 

6.1 

7.1 

4.9 

6.3 

II PI. S. 

59 

21 

10 

28 

6,6 

6.4 

8,3 

3,2 

7.7 

Ill H. S. 

25 

7 

6 

12 

3,0 

2.7 

2.8 

2.0 

3.3 

IV H. S. 

46 

11 

11 

24 

5.2 

5.0 

4.4 

3.5 

6.6 

A College 

5 



5 

0.8 

0.5 


i 

1,4 

B College 

3 

2 


1 

0.8 

0.3 

O.S 


0.3 

C College 

4 


2 

2 

0.3 

0.4 


Q.6 

0.5 

D College 

10 

2 

2 

6 

0.8 

1.1 

o.'b 

0.6 

1.7 

Total 

924 

252 

309 

1 

363 

99.9 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Part H. S. or better education 
Part College or better education 

26.4 

2.8 


24.2 

1.6 

14.9 

1.3 

27.8 

3,9 

Median Grade at leaving school 
Median Grade of Jour. + Experts 

8.30 


8.43 

8.24 

0. 

8.51 
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were specialists on the carburetor work of gasoline motors for 
automobiles, 

The number and percentage distributions of the tradesmen 
by grade at leaving school and by trade status, are shown in 
Tabic I. For comparison with the results for all 924 men 
(column 6) are also shown the percentage results from 9,506 
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unemployed men (column (S) previously reported.^ The 
median grade of the employed men is found to be only 0.09 
grade higher than the unemployed median, This jnight seem 
to point to no very great difFerence between the two groups. 
We have aUo previously pointed out the great stability of the 
medians of such large educational groups, and the signihcance 
of small changes in the median as well as the necessity of bas- 
ing our judgment upon the actual distribution rather than the 
central tendency.^ By plotting the percentages of columns 
5 and 6, we obtain the curves of Graph L We note the great 



inferiority of the unemployed group up to about the middle 
of the fifth grade shown by the large percentages of unem- 
ployed in the lower grades as compared with the percentage 
of employed in these same grades. The ratio of the two 
series of percentages is the real comparative measure of the 
two groups. Almost twice as many unemployed men leave 
school at each grade up to grade five as of employed men. In 

' Toops, H. A, and Pintner, R. — Mentality in Its Relation to Elemi- 
nation from School, School ai\d Society, Vol, VII, Nos. 174-175, pp, 
507-510, S 34 - 539 ^ April-May, ipi 8 . 

2 Toops, H. A. and Pintner, R. — ^Variability of the Education ol Un- 
eemployed Men, /ournoi of Applied Psychology, Yd\. II, No. 3, Sept. 
1916, pp, 2Q7"2 i8. 
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conseqitence of this, there is a much larger percentage of 
employed men than unemployed leaving at the eighth grade. 
In terms of ratios of percentages, the differences of the two 
groups at the eighth grade is much less significant than the 
difference between the two groups at the third grade. In the 
higher grades the differences are not so striking. Curiously 
enough, the “psychology of completion”^ is ’ much more 
marked at the seventh grade in the case of the employed men 
than the unemployed men, as we might expect. 

By plotting the percentage distributions of the trade classes, 
wc find lathcr marked educational differences as shown in 
Graph II. The amount of school elimination for apprentices 
is very similar to that of experts, and there is much over- 
lapping of these two curves. In the case of the joiinicyinen, 
we find a marked differentiation between this class and the 
other two classes. The journeymen have distinctly more elimi- 
nation in the lower grades and much less in the higher grades, 
tints proving them to he, as a class, qtiite inferior to experts 
in the amount of education attained. This fact is also indi- 
cated by their median, 8.24, which is the lowest of all three 
jiiediaiis as shown on Table II. The median of the appren- 
tices is lower than that of the expert, as we should expect, if 
education has anything to do with trade success. The appren- 
tices, by reason of being beginners in the trade, must contain 
both potential experts and also those who, even with the 
requisite amount of years of experience in the trade will not 
become experts. The effect of the “ psychology of comple- 
tion is quite marked in the case of the journeymen only. 
Instead of this, we notice in the elimination curve an entirely 
new phenomenon, namely, a sudden rise in elimination in both 
apprentices and experts at the II grade of High School. Such 
irregularities in the curve may of course possibly be due to 
the comparative smallness of the numbers involved ; the pos- 
sible significance of these, should they prove to be real phen- 
omena peculiar to these classes, will he discussed later. Ex- 
perts and apprentices differ mainly from the journeymen in 
the relatively low proportion of poorly educated men and the 
relatively high proportion of better educated men with respect 
to the corresponding joiuneyman percentages. 

The median grades by trades and the number of cases on 
which these are based are shown in Table IT. The variation 
of the mediaUvS is not great, the range being only al)oufc three 
grades. In the division by trade status, in only one class, 
Journey men, is the average deviation of the individual trade 

® Cf. Op. cii. in Footnote r. 
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Table II. Distribution of Cases by Trades; and Median Grades 
BY Trade Classes and dy Trades 



R.ankj 

Number of Casea ] 

Median Grade* 

Trade 

Value 

Total 

A 

"j 

E 

A 

J 

E 

Total 

Horseshoei. , . . . . 

1 

9 

2 

6 

1 

1 

■ ■ ■ 1 


7.0 

Cobbler 

2 

21 

5 

5 

11 

. . 1 

. . . . 

7.5 

7.3 

Blacksmith(Shop) 

3 

18 


9 

9 


6.7 

8.3 

7.5 

Bricklayer 

4 

53 

12 

20 

21 

8.3 

7.9 

8.0 

8.0 

Lineman (Teleph) 

5.5 

54 

14 

12 

28 

B.4 

8.3 

B.l 

B.2 

Carpenter 

5.5 

42 

14 

19 

9 

8.6 

6.5 

8.4 

8.2 

Locomotive Re- 










pair, 

9.5 

33 


17 

16 

• J < 1 

6.8 

B.7 

8,3 

Harness Maker. . 

9,5 

10 


2 

8 



B,3 

8.3 

Bench Hand.. . , . 

9.5 

43 


15 

13 

8.4 

8.3 

8.5 

8,3 

Steamfitter. ..... 

9.5 

27 


1 

■Ql 

8.2 


8.4 

8.3 

AutoTruckMeclK 

9,5 

45 


18 

15 

8.1 

8.2 

8.8 

8.3 

Typewriter Re- 










^ir 

9.5 

30 


10 

16 


8.4 

8.4 

8.3 

StuTC, Steel Erec. 

14.5 

20 



13 



B.4 

8.4 

Sheetmetal Work 

14.5 

16 



7 




8.6 

8.4 

Powerhouse{A,C.) 

145 

47 

13 

16 

18 

8.2 

8.3 

8.8 

8.4 

pQwerhQUSe(D.C.) 

14.5 

38 

12 

16 

10 

8.4 

8.1 

8.9 

8.4 

Toolmaker 

17 

50 

24 

14 

12 

8.6 

8.2 

B.B 

8,5 

Plumber 

20.5 

47 

12 

15 

20 

8.8 

8.5 

8.6 

8.6 

Vulcanizer 

20.5 

18 

4 


12 



8.6 

8.6 

Motor Repairer. . 

20.5 

38 

13 


m 

i;6 

i'A 

8.5 

8.6 

Elec, Inst Rep'n 

20.5 

20 

13 


4 

8.3 



8,6 

Inside Wireman. . 

20.5 

43 

11 

19 

13 

8.5 1 

8:4^ 

n'.o' 

8.6 

Gen. Auto Repali 

20.5 

40 

14 

11 

15 

8.5 ' 

8.5 

8.9 

8.6 

Patternmaker . , , 

24.5 

40 

18 

U 

8 

B.B 1 

B.8 

B.9 ' 

8.7 

Ammonia PipefT 

, 24. S 

i 17 

3 

10 

4 


8.9 


8.7 

Lathe Hand 

26. S 

i 25 

8 

6 

9 

li‘2 

8.6 

li.O 

8,8 

Motorcycle Rep’i 

■ 26. E 

1 17 


7 

HI 


8.8 

8.9 

B.B 

Storage Batym'n 
Switchboard Re- 

. 28 

19 


m 

15 

.. .. 

.... 

1,5 

1.5 

pairer 

29 

31 


8 

14 

III.O 

1.3 

— 

8 9 

I 6 

Carburetor Man. 

30 

9 


9 

n'.o 

n.o 

Total®— All Trades 

920 

1 252 

307 

36L 

8.43 

8.24 

8.51 

8.39 


Average Deviation 

1 

■ 

i 

0.43 

0.38 


* Median not falculatwl /or jess than 7 cases. 

® One trade ynih only 4 cases not included in this table. 


medians from the median of all the men in the status, irre- 
spective ot trade, more than one-half a grade. We note also 
that the deviation of the total 924 men by trades from the 
median of the whole is less than any of the classes. This is 
one more indication of the remarkable stability of the central 
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tendency of education when large groups of men from many 
trades are considered; or in other words, the more nearly we 
approach an unseiected sampling of the total population. 

Qjie may quite reasonably ask whether these results are 
based on a sufficiently large enough number of cases, and 
whether there actually exist such basic differences in the 
schooling of different tradesmen; as to consider the median 
grade a reliable index. After the results of the thirty-one 
trades had been tabulated, similar results were secured for 
six trades in a city in a different part of the country. Two of 
these trades, cook and brass melter, were not included in the 
30 trades studied, and data were also secured for these at the 
first city, designated as City A. The resulting medians, given 
in Table Ilf, sugpst that even in widely different parts of the 
country, the medians by trades are not apt to vary on the aver- 
age inore than 0.3 of a grade. Those trades were selected 


Table III. Reludility of Trade Median Grades 


Trade 

City A 

City D 

Cases 

Median 

Cases 

Median 

Horseshoer 

9 

7.0 

12 

7.4 

Carburetor 

9 

11. 0 

21 

II. 3 

Blacksmith 

18 

7.5 

13 

7.3 

Motor Repairer. 

38 

8.6 

17 

8.5 

Cook* 

20 

8.L 

37 

8.0 

Brass Melter* 

21 

7.5 

30 

6.9 


• Data received too late to be included in Tables I, II, and IV. 


which showed graduated differences in median from lowest to 
highest in order to test out whether the same significant range 
would be found at City B. 

If we examine carefully the medians of Table II in the light 
of our knowledge of the trades, we may draw several conclu- 
sions therefrom. 

In verification of the general results that journeymen are 
more poorly educated than either apprentices or experts as 
shown by the medians of the classes, we find that in 9 or three- 
fifths of the trades for which the A, J and E medians are cal- 
culated, journeyman medians are the lowest of the three. In 
17 or 85 per cent, of the trades in which both J, and E medians 
are calculated, the journeymen tradesmen are less well edu- 
cated than the experts. 
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111 those trades in which the expert lias a radrcally different 
line of work from the apprentice, the experts are much better 
educated. Examples are the auto truck mechanics in which the 
expert usually is a foreniaii of a general auto repair business 
including touring cars, and the two powerhouse trades in which 
the expert is usually a dynamo tender as well as a switchboard 
tender. 

In trades involving great personal discomfort we are likely to 
find the general education low. Examples arc the trades of 
brass melter, cook, blacksmith and horseshoer. In each of these 
trades we find a poor general education, and in each the per- 
sonal discomfort due to heat is well marked. We believe that 
men are attracted toward the cleaner, more comfortable and 
better paid trades, and that the better educated are somehow 
able to secure the majority of these jobs thus forcing the less 
well educated to take the more undesirable jobs. In such 
trades, vdicn work is plentiful, we find only the poorest type 
of apprentices entering the trade, Not one of the apprentice 
cooks or brass melters in City A, and only three cooks in City 
B, came up to the median of the trade as a whole.. In the 
blacksmith and horseshoeing trades, two trades with low edu- 
cational attainments as well as low wages, there have been 
practically no apprentices learning the trade during the past 
several years. 


Relation of the Grade At Leaving School to the Average Kind 
of Trade Characteristic of the Grade 

From the medians of Table II, we arc able to see that there 
is some relation between the grade at which a boy leaves school 
and the trade which he enters. AVe wish now to secure some 
measure of that relation. 

In order to do this, the trades were arranged in order of 
their total median grades, and rank values were given to each 
trade as shown in the second column of Table II. Horseshoers, 
with the lowest total median Is given the rank, I ; carburetor 
mail, at the other end of the range, is given the rank of 30. 
Then, from the crude number distribution by grades and by 
trades was calculated the average trade rank of each grade. 

The sampling is of course quite small in the very lowest and 
very highest grades, and could undoubtedly be improved by 
securing larger numbers at these grades. From the result.^ of 
the above computation, the average trade entered by third 
grade men may be assumed to be about that below structural 
steel erecting, if we consider the number of cases large enough 
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Grade III Has U Cases As Follows 


No. of 

Trade 

Trade 

Product 

CaBCH 


Rank 

Cases X Rank 

1 

Cobbler 

2 

2.0 

2 

Carpenter 



11.0 

2 

Switchboard Rep 

29 

58.0 

2 

Teleplione Lineman 

13. f) 

U.O 

1 

Locomotive Repair 

9,5 

9.5 

1 

Elec. Inst. Repair 

20.5 

20.5 

1 

Inside W ircmjin 

20.5 

20.5 

1 

Power (lORse A. C 

Id, 5 

14.5 

11 



IdT-O 



Average 

13.4 


to justify such a conclusion. The average trade by grade, the 
average deviation in trade rank from these averages and the 
number of cases upon which they are based are all shown in 
Table IV. We note a general tendency of these average 
trade ranks to increase with increase in the amount of educa- 
tion as we should expect. If the relationship were a perfect 


Table IV. Correlation of the Average Trade Per Grade with 
THE Grades 


Grade 

T'o 

Correlate 
with rank 

Average 

Trade 

Average 

Deviation 

Nuiriber 

of 

Cases 

None 

0 

11.6 

8.7 

9 

1 

1 

10.5 

6.7 

3 

2 

2 

13.3 

5.2 

6 

3 

3 

13.4 

8.4 

11 

4 

4 

10.1 

5.0 

26 

5 

5 

10.0 

5.0 

43 

6 

6 

12.9 

6.6 

108 

7 

7 

12.8 

7.0 

91 

8 

6 

14.7 

6.6 

417 

IH. S. 

9 

20,1 

5.7 

56 

It It. S. 

10 

22.6 

6.4 

59 

in H. S. 

11 

16.2 

6.6 

25 

IV H. S. 

12 

21.1 

6.1 

45 

A College 

13 

28.6 

1.4 

5 

B College 

14 

18.5 

3.3 

3 

C College 

15 

19.0 

2.2 

4 

D College 

16 

21.3 

6.2 

10 

Average 

16.3 

5.7 

Total 

920 

(Pearson) r = 

.79 ± .06 
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one we should have, as the simplest (example a straight line 
curve when these averages are plotted against the grades 
themselves, When, however, we plot these (Graph III) we 
find much deviation from a straight line, due perhaps in some 
cases to the smallness of the numbers and also to the fact 
that we should actually expect more deviation at the extremes 
of the series if the grade at leaving school is the result of more 
than one factor as it is known to be. Not only should these 
averages be such that each succeeding one should be larger 
than the preceding but they should be in some series order, 
the simplest of which is of course an arithmetical series, or 
0, 1, 2, 3 — 16 order. One measure of this is a correlation 
ratio. The Pearson, correlation, r, between this arithmetical 



series and the average trade values by grades is 0.79 with a 
probable error of 0.06. 

By employing the method of leasi sqmreSj we may give 
large amount of weight to the extreme deviations which seems 
desirable, and may determine a straight line equation which 
will best fit the defective data at hand. 

The equation of the line of least square deviation is 
y = 9.51 + 0,84 X. This line is plotted on Graph IIL 

Mentality and its Relation to the Trades and Trade 

We have previously pointed out the probable close relation- 
ship of mentality to education. In the present work we have 
often felt convinced that the only difference between many 
journeymen and experts was one of intelligence. This is often 
so considered by the foreman in charge of the men. A few 
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quotations of foremen arc here given as examples of the lay- 
man’s method of expressing the mental disabilities well known 
to the clinical psychologist by other terms: 

makes good journeyman wages and works all 
right as long as the machine works all right; but if any- 
thing goes wrongs he can’t fix it.” 

”He hasn’t the head for an expert, although he is just 
as good a workman as this other man (an expert),” 

”This man works all right so long as I tell him what 
to do.*’ 

“ He isn't 'all there ' when it comes to doing new jobs.” 

” The man can work all right as long as he is told what 
to do but he can’t reason out things for himself.” 

” He can follow a drawing all right, but he can’t figure 
out things,” 

If we examine certain of our medians we may get some 
interesting light on the practical nature of the differences 
between the different trade classes. 

The median grade of journeymen plus experts is 8.38; that 
of joiinieymcn plus experts plus apprentices is 8.39, This sug- 
gests that journeymen and experts are but later differentia- 
tions of the one class, apprentices or beginners^ the better edu- 
cated class falling in general into the expert group and the 
poorer educated class falling into the journeyman group. 
Furthermore the median of journcyiiien plus experts (8.38) 
is an exact average between journeymen and experts (8.24 to 
8.51). This suggest that journeymen may also be further 
split up into two classes. For, if the average of the median of 
309 J + median of 363 E= median of the distribution of 672 
journeymen and experts combined as one distribution; then, 
since, only if there were a real Imsic difference in the education 
of journeymen and experts and equal numbers of each if the 
groups were normal groups, would this relationship hold true, 
a plausible explanation under the circumstances is that the 
journeymen are made up of an undue proportion of the poorer 
educated which may arbitrarily be considered as one class, 
and of a small proportion of better educated men which may be 
considered another class. 

In the light of the foregoing opinions of foremen we would 
interpret this as indicating two classes of mentality to be dis- 
tinguished among the journeymen; first, those of high men- 
tality who are classed as journeymen merely because of having 
not yet had sufficient years experience to be classed as experts, 
and secondly those "doomed to be journeymen all their days.” 
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If, then, we should exclude from the journeyman median those 
who are future experts in embryo, we should find a much 
lower median of education of the remaining class. 

Greater average deviation by trades (Table II) from the 
median of the status would seem to indicate that the journey- 
man period is a period of adjiistraeiit of the workmen to jobs. 
The poorer educated and more poorly mentally endowed, after 
a few years of trial at vvorlc begun, we iiuist thiiilc, on a more 
or less hit-and-miss principle of trade selection, are forced by 
the competition of better educated and better mentally endowed 
men to make new adjustments to their industrial life when 
time has given opportunity for their mental shortcomings to 
become apparent At least one large industry of the country 
removes from the payroll any man who fails to progress be- 
yond a given point in learning the trade and is not thus con- 
tinually becoming more useful to the company. The mentally 
inferior are thus practically forced to accept the less desirable 
and less responsible positions. 

The curves of Graph'll, while not based upon a sufficient 
number of cases to be taken as positive evidence, seem pos- 
sibly to indicate that the conflict between mentality and ability 
to progress well iji school work comes later, on the average, 
in the case of apprentices and experts (about I or II H. S.) 
than in the case of Journeymen, The peculiar rises in the 
eliinination curves of the apprentices and experts at II H. S., 
a phenomenon not previously noticed and also absent in the 
case of the journeymen, while the ordinary 6 and 7 grade 
peculiarity is absent in both the expert and apprentice 
curves, would certainly indicate such a conclusion if the exist- 
ence of these peculiarities in the curves should be caiifinned by 
future investigation. 

Unemployed men have several times been shown to have 
lower mentality than the population taken as a whole. Since 
these differ presumably from the whole population in educa- 
tion mainly in the greater proportion of poorly educated men 
we conclude that the unemployed group contains an undue 
proportion of the ** doomed to be journeymen '* class of men. 
Periodical calls at the employment office is thus but one of the 
incidents in the life , of such unfortunate individuals that 
serve to indicate to the outside observer the readjustment of 
mentality to the demands of the trade. Of men who change 
their trade after a few years work we should expect the larger 
part to take up new trades of a similar character, Those who 
do so would be tt^ class with the greatest amount of mental de- 
ficiency, We believe that the better endowed man is more apt 
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to remain in even a very simple trade when lie discovers that 
he has entered a trade not requiring all of his mental ability, 
for the simple reason that on account of that superior ability 
he is able to make rapid progress in the trade and win pro- 
motion rapidly. Tliis is a problem for future investigation. 

Relation of the Hducatiou of Tradesmen to That of the Pro- 
fessions and of Laho}'crs. 

The best known professions are quite commonly recognized 
as requiring a college degree as a' necessary prerequisite for 
entrance into the profession. The semi-professions would also 
iiiidoubLedly rank high in educational attainments, 

The education of laborers in its relation to that of trades- 
men is not so clearly apparent from merely, our knowledge 
of the arbitrary standards demanded, as for example, of any- 
one who wmuld follow the professions. I/aborers require 
surely the least of knowledge gained from school study. Do 
tlien the ranks of the laborer contain only men of a small 
amount of education, or do they contain as well many men of 
a fail or very large amount of education? 

In ail attempt to answer this (juestion, \ve present here the 
tabulated results hy grades of 50 cacli white and colored 
laborers chosen at randoni from the files of the Personnel 
office, Camp Dix, New Jersey.* 

Pehclintaoii: Distuiiujtions uy Gkadiv at Li-avinc; School ok Fifty 
Each Wiiitk and CoLOiau) LAiiciiu-iis at Camf Dix, New Jersey 
P er CcuL uL Grade i — 


Color 

None 

1 

2 


4 

5 

6 

7 

8 I 

11 

Total 

Mc<lian 

Grade 

White. . . . 

... 56 

Id 

6 

14 

6 

2 


2 



100 

0,91 

Colored, . . 

.. . U 

16 

8 

10 

0 

() 

6 

1 

2 

2 

100 

1.44 

Bk)th. . . 

... 50 

15 

7 

12 

4 

4 

3 

3 

1 

1 

100 

1.00 


The results here presented may be too low for laborers in 
general, due to the [act that most of the white laborers were 
foreigners, and also to the fact of the great demand at this 
time for men of fair ability in the more skilled trades. These 
together account for the low'cr median grade of the white 
laborers. Native horn white laborers may be expected to have 
a slightly better education perhaps than that here indicated 
for the colored men. 

The data is quite conclusive evidence that the occupation 
of laborer, the one renuiring least skill and ability, is held 

^ Wc gladly acknowledge our iiulcl)le(lness lo I'irsl Lieutenant E. S. 
Gregory, Jr. for his coopiiralion in scenriiig this data. 
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generally by persons of very inferior education. Eighty-eight 
per cent of the laborers have less than a fifth grade education 
On the other hand^ over eighty-nine per cent, or a larger per^ 
centage, of all the tradesmen are found with an education 
equal to or better than a fifth grade education. 

hidustrinl Selection of Men and Trade Guidance by the 
Amount of Education Attained. 

From the employer's point of view, of two men of equal 
skill and trade ability (irrespective of years of experience) 
the more valuable man would ordinarily be the more intelli- 
gent one. Given equal chance to learn the trade, this would 
ordinarily mean the man who could learn the trade more 
quickly, In some cases, however, there is a distinct demand 
for the moron type of individual. " He is better satisfied and 
will take more from his foreman.’' In such cases High School 
graduates would scarcely be in demand at all. A low degree 
of education would usually piclc out such an individual; this 
howe\er, is seldom needed as it is usually possible to pick out 
the extreme types of intelligence by simple methods much 
better than by the criterion of education. 

In those trades deniAndiiig a high degree of skill and respon- 
sibility, high school men would seem to be desirable. Our 
figures show that in only 41 per cent of the trades considered 
are there more than one-fourth of the men in the trade who 
have even entered high school. Of the experts, in 55 per 
cent of the trades have one-fourth or more of the men entered 
high school. This clearly indicates where " expert timber " 
is grown in greatest abundance. Of the journeymen, only 27 
per cent of the trades have one-fourth or more of their men 
who have entered high school. 

Only 14.9 per cent of journeymen have some high school 
education, while 27.8 per cent, or nearly twice as many, ex- 
perts have some high school education. The experts exceed 
the apprentices by only 3.6 per cent on this score, due no doubt 
to the fact that many of the better educated men reaching the 
expert class go even higher into the executive positions where 
they are no longer considered tradesmen in the ordinary sense 
of the term, a man toiling at a trade. These figures are such 
as to further confirm our belief that among the journeymen 
we find a smaller percentage of well educated men. 

From the percentages of Table I, we can, by comparison of 
the journeyman and expert percentages, roughly predict what 
will be a boy's chances, on the average, of eventually becoming 
an expert or of remaining a journeyman if he leaves school 
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at a given grade. The percentages for the journeymen are 
probably too low in the lower grades for an exact determina- 
tion of this as has already been pointed out. H we plot the 
percentages of Column^ 8 and 9 of Table I as percentages of 
their sum, wc secure the curves of Graph IV. The curve, Exp. 
represents the iiumbcr of chances out of one hundred a boy has 
of becoming an expert if he leaves school at a particular grade. 
The curve, Jour,, gives the same for his chances of becoming 
and rcjnaining a journeyman. Tins data can also be subjected 
to the method of least sqmres whereupon we secure the 
straight line equations, T-e and T-j, (Graph IV) which are 
perhaps as representative of the facts, and are much simpler 
to comprehend. By reference to these curves, we may say that 
if a boy leaves school before the seventh grade, the chances 



are greater tliat he will l^e a journeyniaii than that he will 
become an expert, the chances of permanently remaining a 
journeyman being greater the less education lie has. After 
the seventh grade, where the chances are about even, the 
chances for eventually heenming an expert gradually increase 
until ‘in about four out of every five cases will a college 
graduate become an expert. Were the percentages of Table 
I corrected so as to include in journeymen only those doomed 
to be journeymen ” we might expect the true position of the 
curves, T-j and T-e, to assume somewhat the positions of 
the dotted lines of Graph IV. 


Trade Education of the Men Examined. 

Few of these men had any original trade instruction. Such 
trade instruction as they received was largely at the hands 
of hard experience or of still more exacting ajid unapprecia- 
tive foremen. The method of instruction is left almost wholly 
to the shops themselves. Such instruction must then neces- 
sarily be more or less of the same calibre as the men who work 
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at the trade and who instruct the incoming apprentice. The 
writers have become quite convinced that the time required to 
produce a journeyman workman— five years in many cases— 
is entirely too long with men of average intelligence. Not only 
could the average person learn the trade niiicli quicker than 
this if given the opportunity, but in many cases he is prevented 
from so doing by a lock-step system of apprenticeship. The 
successful experiments now being undertaken by the War 
Department, wherein men of fair intelligence and general 
training are taught just such trades as these in short courses 
is well worth watching by oitr educational and industrial 
leaders. 

We have the testimony of the educational director of one 
of tlie largest industrial concerns of the country to the effect 
that “a two year apprentice with organized school-shop 
instruction can not only produce as good work as a five or six 
year journeyman without the instruction but he is more valu- 
able to the company because he knows “why he does things/' 
Or as another very intelligent foreman expressed it, “ the real 
expert is the man who can rim a machine when the machine 
fails to work ; anyone can run a machine when the machine is 
working properly. The expert knows the Svhy ' of the 
machine." Perhaps the first man overlooked the fact that 
many of the boys who come into his hands are the boys of 
better intelligence to begin with and would have done fairly 
well without the school-shop instruction, as this company is 
rather careful in choosing its employees. The second man 
may haye under-estimated the value of the human element in 
the production with " things going well." 

Inasmuch as most men differ greatly in their rates of learn- 
ing the " why " rather than in their ability to eventually 
learn these comparatively simple trades, it seems quite evident 
that organized trade instruction in the shops or in the schools 
would do much to alter the proportion of the journeymen and 
experts with the favorable balance on the expert side. 

Finally, if the results found for the education of laborers 
be taken to represent the education of laborers in general, and 
if those found for tradesmen be taken to represent the educa- 
tion of tradesmen in general, we can see the broader relations 
of education to the three divisions of occupations as laborers, 
tradesmen and professional men. A boy with no education at 
all, or even with as much as a third or fourth grade education 
is practically condemned to the life of a laborer. From a third 
or fourth grade education on up but with less than a seventh 
grade education the chances for his becoming a journeyman 
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tradesman only, are greater than his chances of becoming an 
expert tradesman. With better than a seventh grade educa- 
tion liis chances are greatly in favor of eventually becoming 
an expert tradesman. And, finally, if he would be a profes- 
sional man it is necessary that he acquire a college degree. 
That these statements are true only for the general type of 
man found in these divisions is clearly apparent No one at 
all acquainted with the general type of laborer would maintain 
that by spending twenty years in an effort to educate him 
through college could one make a professional man out of hitn. 
He lacks the general intelligence of the professional man. 
And, on the other hand, not all men with college degrees make 
successful professional men, nor even always successful 
tradesmen; nevertheless a college degree is generally good in- 
dustrial insurance. 
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By Tbuwan L, Kelley, Teachers College Columbia University. 


Paut I. 

The opportunity to appear before this body suggested 
making a report upon some one of the phases of army work 
with which I have been connected, or of presenting certain 
conclusions and principles which have been developed or 
strengthened by my total War Department experience. I have 
chosen the latter course because I believe my report will be of 
more value if I present some of the principles of selection 
underlying war procedure which are equally applicable tq 
peace conditions, My experience in connection with tests for 
illiterates, trade tests, and the selection of^ ground and flying 
school men, entirely supports the conclusions which will be 
reported, but I shall choose another field, that of selection of 
officer material from S. A. T. C. units, to illiistrahc the points 
made, because, in my judgment, the principles adopted in the 
selection and classification of S. A. T, C. men are in advance 
of those used in any other field of classification. The problem 
of classification in the Students Army Training Corps fol- 
lowed directly from its main purpose which was to provide 
for the securing of material fit for officer training. 

It was anticipated that from thirty to forty thousand men a 
year would be selected from the S. A. T. C. units for transfer 
to training in officers^ training camps. Not only was it neces- 
sary to select these men, but it was desirable to assign them 
for training to those branches for which they were best fitted 
and in which they were most needed. 

Had proverbial methods for handling a case like this been 
followed each corps would have conducted a separate and 
intense recruiting campaign in the S, A, T, C, units — the corps 
first on the field or the one that held out the most alluring 
picture of the life of its officers getting the cream of the men, 
to the disadvantage of other corps and resulting in a net de- 

^ Part I was first presented in an addresss delivered at the Baltimore 
meeting of the. American Psychological Association under the title 

Principles Underlying the Classification of Men in the Students Army 
Training Corps,*' Part 2 is presented here for the first time. 

5Q 
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crease in the efficiency of the army as a whole. It would also 
be expected that in lieu of objective methods personal bias of 
one sort or another would be largely operative in determining 
recommendations for officer training schools. 

In addition to securing general officer material it was con^ 
tempi ated that quite a number of specialists, bacteriologists, 
cliemists, orclriarjce experts, etc., would be drawn from the 

S. A. T. C ; also, that thirty or forty thousand men fitted for 
training in schools turning out non-commissioned officers 
would be found and that those remaining after these selections 
would be assigned as privates to regular line units- 

This was the situation which Dr. Thorndike was called upon 
to solve. Accordingly the scheme which he drew up aimed to 
do the following things : 

1. Pick specialists. 

2. Divide the soldiers into three parts upon the basis of 
general merit as officer material, the upper part going to 
officers' training schools, the middle part to non-commissioned 
officers’ schools, and the least meritorious part to camps, con- 
tinuing upon the status of privates. 

3. To do away with the necessity of each corps conducting 
a separate recruiting campaign. 

4. To reduce to a minimuin the tendency to exercise per- 
sonal bias. 

5. To be just to the soldiers, both from the standpoint of 
their abilities and from that of their interests. 

6. To determine scores for each man selected for officer 
material indicative of his respective degrees of fitness for the 
different branches of the army. 

7. To lead to an allotment of officer material to the different 
branches which both in number and quality would.be appro- 
priate to their needs. 

The solution to so complex a problem demanded a pro- 
cedure involving the closest synthesis between the abilities of 
men, the special needs of different branches of the service, and 
the numbers required in the branches. 

The determination of whether a man is possessed of the 
special training necessary to fill a specialist job is not a difficult 
task, so that it was relatively easy to provide for the selection 
of these men. According to Dr. Tliorndike^s scheme, these 
were to be selected before the further classification was done. 

The division of the remainder of the soldiers into three 
groups, and their cl as s i fi ca t j6n'Fm^TIjTI’(^nT‘b1^(Cfh’&'^^ 
upon securing acciiratfe rati'n^liNi^iDrS'ifaTljBl 
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fitness and distinctive of such capacities as are especially 
required in the different branches of the army. Dr. Thorn- 
dike’s original plan, therefore, provided for rating a man in 
the following twelve qualities : 

1. Command of men 

2. Popularity 

3. Military studies 

4. Military practice 

5. Intellect, including academic studies 

6. Athletics 

7. Athletic — mechanical ability 

8. Business ability 

9. System 

10. Physique 

11. Character 

12. Scrupulousness 

These qualities were chosen because (1) each one was 
essential in at least one of the branches of the service for 
which selection was to be made, (2) it was possible to secure 
fairly reliable ratings for each of them, and (3) in the main 
they measure quite discrete talents. Due to the withdrawal 
of certain branches of the service from those drawing from 
the S. A. T. C. the number of traits was later reduced to 
seven as follows: 

1. Intellect, including academic studies 

2. Character 

3. Military studies and practice 

4. Physique and athletics 

5. Command of men 

6. Athletic-mechanical ability 

7. Scrupulousness 

In order to secure ratings upon these traits provision was 
made for a Rating Board, and in order that the rating should 
be as reliable as possible these principles served as a guide in 
determining membership and procedure. 

1. An average of a number of ratings is more reliable than 
a single rating and is less liable to he determined by personal 
bias. 

2. All average of. independent ratings is more significant 
than a concensus of opinion reached after discussion. 

3. In order to be accurate, ratings must be iiiadc by men 
who are intimately acquainted with the daily lives of those 
rated. 
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4, In order to be amendable to interpretation, ratings when 
made by different men must be upon the same scale. 

In order that men with the peculiar talents necessary for the 
different Irranches should be so assigned, a bidding for talents, 
i. e.p for the twelve traits listed above, by the officers in charge 
of reerniting in the different branches, was secured. Each 
branch was entitled to one hundred units of talent and could 
divide them among the twelve traits listed in such proportion 
as it judged to be most advantageous to the particular needs 
of its corps. 

Each mail was given a score in each branch of the service, 
which was the sum of the products of his scores in the various 
traits and the bids for these traits as made by each corps. To 
these certain amounts were added on account of the man's 
individual preference, resulting in final fitness scores for each 
branch. 

Finally an allotting plan provided in substance for the 
assignment of each man to the branch for which he was best 
fitted, unless the quota in such branch was filled, in which case 
he was assigned to the branch for which he was next best 
qualified. 

This brief outline presents the problem which demanded 
solution and the principles which were quite evidently followed 
by Dr. Thorndike in meeting it. With this concrete plan be- 
fore us we may turn to a consideration of such principles of 
selection as are universally sound. 

Accurate classification depends upon the securing of such 
measures of fitness, before the men have been called upon to 
demonstrate their fitness by actual performance, as will corre- 
late highly with the excellence of the later performauce. The 
only method of proving that the classification is accurate is 
by finding a high degree of correlation between the diagnostic 
measure and the measure of performance, 

But before there can be proof there must be sometliiiig to 
prove and it is with a view to suggesting kinds of tests and 
measures that oflfer such promise as to make it worth while 
to test them out, tliat the factors making for high correlation 
will shortly he enumerated. 

I would ask you to note that the method of proof is straight- 
forward and yields conclusive evidence, and in order to keep 
the issues of this paper perfectly clear it is hereby disclaimed 
that any of the principles presented for judging of the appro- 
priateness of diagnostic measures provides a second metliod 
of proof. They constitute suggestions as a guide in drawing 
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up tests in the first instance and criteria to use in estimating 
the excellence of measures where proof is impossible. 

The facts of partial correlation show us that when measures 
of any sort are used together, I.e., their results summed, to 
obtain a single score diagnostic of some ability, three condi- 
tions as to the relationships of the separate measures deter- 
mine their excellence. These conditions determine the mag- 
nitude of the partial correlations between the separate tests 
and performance, and arc, other things being equal, (1) the 
higher the reliability coefficient of the test or measure the 
better, (2) the higher the correlation between the measure and 
performance the better, and (3) the lower the correlations 
with the other measures with which it is to be combined the 
better. More briefly; high reliability, high correlation with 
demonstrated efficiency, and low intercorrelations are the char- 
acteristics of a good diagnostic measure, This can be made 
clearer by an illustration. 

Suppose the capacity to be measured is fitness for training 
as an infantry officer. Suppose scores in the following have 
been suggested as constituting a good set of diagnostic meas- 
ures: (1) school marks; (2) teachers^ estimates of general 
intelligence; (3) drill masters’ estimates of courage; (4) drill 
masters’ estimates of ability to command men; (5) grades 
received in military drill; (6) teachers estimates of character; 
and, (7) estimates made by students themselves of the degree 
of their interest in performing the duties of an infantry officer. 
The significance of each of these measures can be determined 
if records showing efficiency in a camp for infantry officers 
are available, in the case of men for whom the above scores 
were determined. The existent conditions of reliability, cor- 
relation, and intercorrelation determine this significance for 
each of the tests. For example, if the estimates of general in- 
telligence are (a) fairly reliable, (b) correlate quite highly 
vvith demonstrated efficiency and (c) correlate still more 
highly with school marks and estimates of character and quite 
highly with the remaining four traits, they will turn out to be 
fair or poor, but not good measures for the purpose in hand. 
It is the high intercorrelations which prevent their being ex- 
cellent measures. 

These well known facts of partial correlation have been 
dwelt upon because they furnish the key for judging of the 
value of a test when the measures of demonstrated fitness are 
not available. It is probable that it is always possible to make 
more accurate estimates of the reliability of a test, its correla- 
tion with the ultimate criterion, and its intercorrelation, than 
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it is to estimate directly its value as a diagnostic measure, Thus 
if it is impossible to secure demonstrated fitness measures, and 
therefore the only method possible is that of estimating sig- 
nificance, a very much more reliable estimate cari be made if 
it is based upon three estimates — one of reliability, one of cor- 
relation with the criterion, and one of independence — each of 
which is more or less within the experience of one familiar 
with test and mental relationships, than if made independently. 

This guessing method however can usually be improved 
upon, for generally actual coefficients of reliability and co- 
efficients giving the intcrcorrelations are easily secured, even 
when it is out of the question to secure measures of correlation 
with real efficiency. In this case estimaes as to the latter only, 
need to be made. 

At times a knowledge of reliability and intercorrelation may 
solve the whole problem- so far as the single test is concerned. 
If, in the example cited, the coefficient of reliability for esti- 
mates of courage should turn out to be ,10 or less — and the 
deteniiination of this coefficient is a very simple matter — 
these n7easiires can be immediately discarded as being practi- 
cally worthless; and this in spite of the fact that courage itself 
may be the most important trait for an infantry officer to 
possess. Again, if the correlation between drill masters' esti- 
mates of ability to command men and grades received in mili- 
tary drill should be ,95 or above, it would be immediately 
apparent that nothing was to be gained by keeping both meas- 
ures and one could be discarded. 

Without stopping to consider each of the seven traits, it may 
be pointed out that probably the estimates of interest made by 
the students thein selves stand high as judged by each of the 
three criteria and accordingly such estimates may be expected 
to be highly important in diagnosing fitness for officer training. 

The problem cited, tho neither move nor less difficult than 
the ordinary vocational selection problem, shows the difficulties 
in approximating, without knowledge of the partial correla- 
tions, the importance of a measure. Too many relationships 
are involved to permit of a really accurate evaluation by means 
of logical analysis alone. But, as mentioned, the attempt to 
estimate and interpret all the relationships relevant to partial 
correlation is particularly serviceable in suggesting measures 
which may be expected to prove valuable, since of course a 
method involving proof is not available at this stage of the 
procedure. 

To this point I have considered the means of determining 
the excellence of measures of individuals as evidence of fit- 
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ness for some one particular job. I shall now consider the 
excellence of measures of success in jobs as evidence of the 
possession by individuals of certain traits. Before, the ques- 
tion was to judg^e of the probable degree of success in a job 
of a man with certain known, i. e., measured traits ; now the 
question is to determine the probable degree in which a trait 
is possessed by a man who has known measures of job suc- 
cesses to his credit. This question is not merely an academic 
one, for it must be solved in some way wherever a certain 
nuinber of men are to be allotted to a number of different jobs. 
The principles of partial correlation are operative here as 
before. Just as a number of men with various standings in 
several traits show different degrees of efficiency for one job, 
so one man will show different degrees of efficiency in a 
number of jobs. The method of determining which of the 
several jobs he will best fit is in theory just the same as the 
preceding,, interchanging the variables. In actual warlchig out 
it would not be as simple as implied but the details need not 
here concern us, 

If the two processes are welded into one and made a single 
analytical function we have the solution to just such a problem 
as that of a firm having 100 vacancies in different departments 
to be filled by 100 meiij each man being sufficiently meritorious 
to warrant some position. 

If the vacancies are all of equal importance the best solution 
would be that which would result in the minimum number (or 
rnoie accurately amount) of displacements, of the 100 men — 
displacements to be measured in some such way as the number 
of transfers from one position to another until a position is 
found which is filled in an excellent manner. As positions 
ordinarily are not of equal importance^ but roughly of an im- 
portance represented by the salary paid, a close approximation 
to the best placement of the men would be that which would 
result in the minimum number of dollar displacements — a 
dollar displacement being obtained from individual displace- 
ments by multiplying^ each of the latter by the respective 
salaries involved. It is obvious that some such weighting of 
individual misplacements is needed for it is much more serious 
for a $25 a day executive to be in a position that he is not fitted 
for than for a $1 a day messenger to be so placed. The problem 
can be readily expressed in terms of the method of least 
squares, or minimum errors, iho its solution statistically is 
complicated. 

Through the genius of Dr. Thorndike a solution to this very 
problem evidently based upon the principles of partial corre- 
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latioji where possible and ejiipirical where necessary, has been 
most successfully attempted in his scheme just described for 
the selection and classification of S. A. T. C men. His 
problem was not quite as general as above depicted, for in a 
practical sense it may be assumed that all officerships of the 
same rank are of equal importance, i, e. it is just as serious 
from the standpoint of aiiny efficiency to have an inefficient 
lieutenant in the infantry as in the signal corps. The Com- 
mittee on Education and Special Training of the War Depart- 
ment has a few copies of the scheme, as it was revised by a 
Committee of Supervisors of Personnel Methods and as 
altered in certain details by the administrative officeis of the 
Committee on Education and Special Training, which can be 
obtained by those interested. In the form presented it is 
probably slightly Jess sound theoretically than as left by Dr. 
Thorndike, tho simpler in administration. The capitulation 
of Germany prevented this scheme from being put into gen- 
eral opej'ation. It was however tried out in two institutions 
with very satisfactory results. 

To summarize the salient features — it involves : 

1. A method of elimination from consideration o£ such 
men as are not fit for any officer post. 

2. A rating of men with respect to possession of certain 
traits — traits which promise to he important when judged hy 
the criteria previously mentioned. 

3. A rating of officer jobs in the cl i lie rent branches of the 
ariny with resided to the needs of Lhc branches for Jnen pos- 
sessing the given traits. 

4. A sclieme for utilizing these ratings in allotment 
whereby the men would be best placed and the jobs best filled 
considering the total supply of available officer material, The 
aim was to nuikc misplacements a miiiiinitiTi, in feict that 
there should be no misplacement whatever except as inac- 
curacies ill the original ratings just mentioned should lead 
to it. 

Items (3) and (4) are original contributions to the problem 
of classification and as I interpret them, are in harmony with 
well established statistical principles for a fitting of talent to 
need. 

Tiie possibility of utilizing such a scheme for peace pur- 
poses ill industrial and educational classification is far-reach- 
ing, for every man is better fitted for some one place than any 
other, tho of coiir.se this will occasionally be no more honor- 
able than a place in an institution for the feeble-minded. The 
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discovery cf this 'best place' for an individual is an obligation 
which is definitely thrust upon the psychologist to solve. 

Part II. The Analysis of Capacity. 

It has been shown in the preceding part that a proper fitting of 
talent to need is only to be acconiplished when the job analysis 
and the individual analysis show that there are fitting degrees of 
talents in the individual to meet established needs in the job. 

This part will concern itself with the lines along which job 
analysis on the one hand and individual analysis upon the other 
should proceed. The categories into which the elements in- 
volved in either analysis may be divided, are not so distinct 
as to be invariable, but certain divisions will prove of greater 
utility than others. What these are in detail depends upon 
the task for which selection is to be made. There are, how- 
ever, two fields for which men are selected which are so 
different as to make it necessary to consider them separately. 
They are selection upon the basis of acquired habits, such for 
example as on the ground of trade skill, and selection upon 
the basis of ability to learn, such as selection for special train- 
ing in trade or other schools. Occasionally selection involves 
both of these bases, but as the criteria for judging of the 
fitness of tests or methods are different in the two cases, and 
as commonly but one basis is marked in any given problem of 
selection, the two will be considered separately. 

As an illustration of the relative independence of the two 
types of selection in practical work, it may be noted that the 
Army Literacy Test and the Army Trade Tests select upon 
the basis of attainment, while the Army Intelligence Tests, 
the Scott plan for rating officers, the Tliorndilce ]?lan foi' the 
selection of ground and flying school men, and the Thorndike 
plan for the selection of S. A. T, C. officer material, endeavor 
primarily to differentiate upon the basis of ability to learn. 

Before considering these two kinds of selection the value of 
attempting a task analysis at all needs to be supported, for if 
efficiency in a large jiuniber of common tasks is altogether 
measured by the degree in which some single function, let us 
call it general intelligence, is present, and if general intelli- 
gence is a single thing a measure of which can be approxi- 
mated in one or more ways, then it is quite superfluous to 
analyze the task, for such analysis could only result in reveal- 
ing different ways in which the single capacity operates. With- 
out becoming involved in theoretic considerations, it may be 
noted that there is a pragmatic acceptance of the single mental 
function theory wherever there is an acceptance of an intelli- 
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gence test, such as the Biuet test or the Army Intelligence 
Test, as a means of differentiating between abilities practically 
irrespective of the purposes to he served. Whether a general 
intciJigence meiisuie is all sufficient is a question which does 
not need to be left to opinion, for it is merely a statistical 
problem to determine the degree of correlation between a task 
and measures which very evidently are not intelligence meas- 
ures; or, if in part measures of intelligence, to determine the 
partial correlations involved. 

Measures other than of general intelligence have been 
found to correlate with success in a very large number of 
lines. .That it may be expected that such measures exist for 
all the important activities in life is supported by the very 
partial degree to which general intelligence determines the 
vocation which one selects. To illustrate : In a pamphlet 
entitled Army Mental Tests, distributions in Army Intelligence 
Test scores for men following different vocations are given 
by the Division of Psychology of the Surgeon General's Office. 
These data are presented in the form of a chart giving for 
each vocation the lower qiiartile, median, and upper quattile 
scores. The median score of 'laborers' is lowest and of 
' engineer officers ' highest. From this chart it is possible to 
closely estimate the spread in the scores for each group and 
for all the groups combined. If the standard deviation of the 
scores for all groups combined, weighted as frequencies in civil 
life warrant, is taken as 1,00 it is found by scaling and simple 
calculation that the standard deviations for the separate voca- 
tions do not vary greatly and arc approximately yi. This 
large standard deviation for the separate vocations, taken in 
conjunction with the fact that the Army Intelligence Test has 
a reliability coefficient of about .97, proves that factors other 
than general intelligence are very largely operative in deter- 
mining selection of a vocation. (In this discussion ' general 
intelligence’ is used synonymously with 'Army Intelligence 
Test score.’) The mathematical proof of this statement is 
accomplished by securing measures showing the relative im- 
portance of general intelligence and other factors eutering 
into selection of a vocation. ^ 


2 As the proof of this statement depends upon certain facts of partial 
correlation, one not acquainted with them may skip the mathematical 
analysis, simply noting the values of the finul coelTicicnt.s of correla- 
tion obtained and given at the end of the paragraph. The following 
formulae, given in Yule, G. Udny — Introduction to the Theory of Sia- 
iMcs; Kelley, Truman l^.^Educaiional Guidance; or Kelley, Truman 
L.— to Pacilitate the Calculation of Fariial Coefficients of Cor- 
relation and Regression EQUatjons (out of print); arc utilized: 
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It may help in following the illustration to think of the 
vocations as ranking in the accompanying order, which is that 
given by the Army Intelligence Test scores, altho the true 
ranking would be on the basis of the sum total of abilities, 
interests, wages, geographical positions, etc., etc., which deter- 
mine participation in a vocation: 

Laborers 
Tailors 
Cobblers 
General miners 

Painters 

General blacksmiths 
Bridge carpenters 

Telegraphers 
R. R. clerks 
Filing clerks 

Medical officers 
Army chaplains 
Engineer officers 

Let us designate by a variable, position of any vocation 
in such a true ranking. Let us designate by Xa intelligence test 
position and by position in a composite of all the other 
factors which determine an individuars selection of a voca- 
tion, Xi is related to Xg and Xg, using the usual regression 
equation notation as follows r 

1. The regression equation involving three variables: 

Xj^biM xTj bn»i Xa 

2, The standard deviation of the errors of estimate in the case of 

thtee yariables; 


rha Vl^rhs.a 

3. The value of a partial coefficient of correlation: 

fia — 

rH,i= — 

4. Tlie standard deviation of the errors of estimate (or of the arrays) 

in the case of two variables : 
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Xi=biM Xj+bis,a Xi 


and since Xs comprises all the factors other than general intelligence 
which a/Tect vocational choice, Xi is completely determined when X2 and 
la are known, i. c., the standard deviation of the errors of estimate, 
would in that case equal 0. However, 

o'i.ai=n‘i\/F5^ VPiVi 

and this can only equal zero in case ria.2=L Accordingly, 

Til — -fiarij 

Tis.a = - =1 Therefore, 

\/l— r’la Vl— r»a, 

rw— ri5raa= V l-r^n y/ l-r^„ 

Since Xa comprises factors otheT than X2, Xg and Xj are completely inde- 
pendent, or rj3==0, and the last equation becomes, 

ri3=\/P<^i 

ria may be determined from the standard deviations reported above, since 
in which and cr2=LOO. 

Solving, ri 5 =, 484 , the correlation between general intelligence and vo- 
cational choice. Continuing, 

O’a.j 

ri,= =.875^ 

era 

This is the correlation between the ' other factors ' and 
vocational choice: As its derivation has shown, it is essen- 
tially a function of Xi and Xg, since Xg has only been introduced 
for the sake of the arg’uinent and is not a known factor, and 
just as .484 is the coefficient of correlation between intelligence 
and vocational choice, so may .875 be called the coefficient of 
alienation between the same two things. If we designate this 
coefficient by the simple relationship, kh 2 + 1 ^ 12 = 1 , always 
holds. 

In view of this high correlation between these other factors 
and vocational choice it is eminently worth while to attempt 
to discover what they are, and not rest content with such light 
as measures of general intelligence alone give for vocational 
Of educational guidance. A task analysis should throw light 
upon what constitutes this very large field which is not gen- 
eral intelligence but which correlates with vocational selection 
to the extent of .875. 

^ If the reliability of the Army Intelligence test, .97, were taken into 
account this figure would be a trifle lower. 
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For the successful pursuit of a trade (a) certain habits are 
demanded, (b) certain concrete items of information, (c) a 
certain degree of initiative and originality— typically repre- 
sented when a worker is called upon to decide which of his 
trade habits is appropriate in a given new situation, and (d) 
in addition to these elements of ability there must be a certain 
willingness to perform the duties of the trade — in other words 
certain increments of satisfaction must result from their per- 
formance in order to insure perseverance and contentment. 

(a) The measurement of habits is readily accomplished by 
means of peirformance tests involving the habits in question. 
In a trade test it is not feasible to actually measure each of 
the habits exercised by one proficient in a trade, so a sampling 
of the habits is resorted to. Certain samplings are much 
better than others which require the same amount of time. 
That there may be a sharp differentiation between trade and 
trade, the particular habits sampled should be as typical of 
the specific trade as possible; as largely dependent upon habit 
and as little dependent upon general common sense as possible; 
as closely allied to habits not measured but involved in the 
trade as possible; while at the same time they should be as 
unlike the other habits which are measured as possible. Meet- 
ing these conditions will insure that the field of the trade is 
covered and not simply that some small portion is measured 
again and again, and that the test does not measure concrete 
items of information or initiative, each of which can be much 
more expeditiously and accurately measured by verbal or writ- 
ten tests, Of course such considerations as material and time 
available for testing, and ease and accuracy of scoring also 
enter in. If the time available for testing is short satisfactory 
results can not be expected from a performance test, i. e., a 
test aiming to ascertain the efficiency of trade habits, A ver- 
bal or written stimulus Is adequate to call forth specific items 
of knowledge, but a habit is ordinarily set off by a situation 
brought about by the worker himself in the performance of a 
routine. It takes skill and much time to involve the worker in 
such situations as will betray the trade habits which it is 
desired to examine. This is particularly true if it is desired to 
measure a number of habits in a single test. As a consequence 
it is not to be expected that a short trade test of an hour's 
duration will correlate as highly with efficiency as a fifteen 
minute oral or written test measuring concrete information; 
and in fact this situation has been repeatedly reported as ex- 
isting in the case of different army trade tests. However this 
changes rather than lessens the importance of the performance 
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test, for, if carefully devised a second hour in a performance 
test can be jnade to yield almost as much new relevant infor- 
mation about a man's trade skill as the first hour; whereas a 
second fifteen minutes in an oral or written test gives a very 
decidedly decreased return from that of the first fifteen 
minutes, In all probability, given excellent tests in both cases, 
some such elation as this holds: 

A 15 Jiiijnite oral test gives more informadoji as to trade skill than 
a 15 minute performance test. 

A 1 hour oral test gives more information as to trade skill than a 
I liour performance test 

A 2 hour oral test gives equal information as to trade skill to that 
of a 2 hour performance test. 

A 4 hour oral test gives less information as to trade skill than a 
4 hour performance test. 

That the criteria for judging of the excellence of a trade 
test enumerated in the preceding paragraph are not generally 
accepted by people actually making selections, was forcibly 
brought to the attention of the writer by 2 civil service exam- 
iner who said that he could tell by the way in which an acety- 
lene welder picked up his torch, his degree of skill. The 
writer, as a witness to just such an examination, listened at- 
tentively to the examiner's definite and assured description 
of the worlcman^s ability, and being both a guest and a novice 
in welding, expressed great interest in the examination though 
mentally noting that several trades involve handling torches ; 
that the picking up of a torch is hardly a matter of habit, as 
the location of the work with respect to the torch varies with 
the job; that the degree of merit shown in the picking up pro- 
cess is entirely a matter of the subjective opinion of the 
examiner; etc., etc. However, to date the case is in favor of 
the examiner, for neither he nor the writer has ever been told 
that the man did not have the exact degree of skill attributed 
to him. The man, the examiner, and the writer have, like 
gentlemen, refrained from concerning themselves with each 
other's business. 

This story is typical and not exceptional, for every exam- 
iner, be he a trade tester or a college professor, who does not 
check up on his classification by studying the later perform- 
ance of those clasifiedj is confirmed in his procedure though 
it contain essentially and easily ascertainable erroneous 
devices. The less the test, in its giving and scoring, (but not 
in its derivation) depends upon the trade expertiiess of the 
examiner, generally the better — ^certainly the better from the 
standpoint of objectivity and uniformity or reliability ’of 
measurement. 
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(b) The measurement of specific items of information 
which are pertinent to a trade can be accomplished by means 
of an oral or written questionnaire, or by other means such as 
appropriate picture completion tests. Certain ijnportant diffi- 
culties may be mentioned : One is due to the fact that trade 
terms are very fluent — ^thc word “ plug '' probably means a 
score of specific things in as many trades, and probably also 
no single one of these twenty " plugs " is universally Icnown 
by that name, Another difficulty is due to the fact that for- 
eigners have a different nomenclature — one which is not a 
literal translation of the English. Another is due to the differ- 
ence in procedure in different parts of the country — carpen- 
ters trained in New, York, Georgia, and California will answer 
the question " What is done first in building a house in very 
different ways and each in a way which Is right according to 
his training. Another is due to the ease with which people 
can be coached upon items of specific information — an indi- 
vidual with the barest trace of literacy can be taught to cor- 
rectly answer the following written questions: ^^What is 
your “ In what country were you bom?** “ In what 

State in the Union is your domicile? ** “ Has your abode been 
restricted to the confines of the aforementioned habitat for a 
decennium ? '* Coaching is nearly as easy in other specific in- 
formation tests. Questionnaires based upon pictures and 
involving few words (extensively used in the Army Trade 
Tests), picture completion tests, and picture matching tests 
seem to be as little subject to the diffculties mentioned as any. 

(c) The measurement of such initiative and originality as 
is needed in a trade may be approached in a number of ways, 
all more or less similar to the usual means of measuring gen- 
eral intelligence. A specific variation from this which prom- 
ises to yield exceptional return, is that of making trade 
material and procedure the content of the test rather than the 
usual general intelligence material which is considered to be 
common to the experience of Americans. Reasoning tests 
involving engineering material were used by Thorndike in 
his study of Engineering ability, (conducted for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, report of which 
is published by the Foundation) with very satisfactory results. 

(d) There is little reason to believe that the measurement 
of interest should prove a serious obstacle in the case of trade 
testing, for it should be possible to ascertain by means of a 
questionnaire the degree qf satisfaction which in tlic past has 
resulted from the practice of the trade. The amount of satis- 
faction found in the work in the past and the opportunity the 
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trade gives for realizing present aspirations provide a prog- 
nosls for the future. 

Turning froni the measurement of an acquired facility tq 
react, to the measurcmenl of facility to learn to react, a radi- 
cally different situation is presented. The measurement of 
concrete items of information is of no value in itself, and 
only becomes diagnostic of ability to learn in so far as it 
reveals a necesary foundation for the learning process, and in 
so far a's the learning of cojicrcte itcjiis in the past correlates 
with the ability to learn new concrete items in the future. 
The measurement of liabits holds a similar position. Abilities 
(a) and (b) arc of less, and abilities (c) and (d) of greater 
significance, than before, but the measurement of ability to 
learn is so different from the measurement of attainment that 
an entirely different division into elements is called for, 

The measuienieiit of ability to learn may properly be divided 
into: (a) The measurement of prcreciuisites, ground work, 
or necessary foundations upon which to build; (b) The meas- 
urement of accomplishment in itself not essential but which 
has been attained as a resvdt of an activity which correlates 
highly with the activity necessary in learning the task in hand, 
e. g. if there is a high degree of correlation between the ease 
with which an American can learn French and the ease with 
which he can learn Chinese, a nieasurcmcnt of the time spent 
ill learning French and facility acquired would give evidence 
as to the probable success in learning Chinese; (c) the meas- 
urement of ability to learn the new task by tests which are as 
nearly as possible sanijilcs of operations demanded in the 
task itself; and (d) the ineasiircinent of interest. 

(a) The utility of a ijicasuremeiit of prerequisites must be 
considered in connection with the question of transfer of train- 
ijig. It has been thoroughly demonstrated the training of 
mechanicians and engineering officers in the army that a great 
many of the foundations assuiiicd in peace tirnes to be neces- 
sary for proper training are unessential. The writer has seen 
commissioned and non-commissioned officers taught the theory 
of the internal mcclianisin and of the explosive charge of the 
hand grenade, on the assumption that these were necessary to 
the proper manipulation of the grenade in warfare. Other 
army experience has shown the futility of this. Though the 
case cited is move extreme than orcliiiarily found, it is to be 
expected that the. same sort of absurdity maintains in every 
field in which extreme press of circumstances has not led to 
the ascertainment of what constitutes the real essentials. This 
condition has a parallel hi the incasurcmeiU-ofTitness field, 
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for there is a very large amount of examining which, in so far 
as it results in reliable measures, yields measures of traits 
which are not essential to the task examined for. 

The question as to the essential or non-essential nature of a 
foundation is to be answered by partial correlation, i. e. by 
calculating the extent to which excellence in this ground work, 
other things being equal, is evidence of fitness in the task. 
Simple correlation of excellence in the ground work with suc^ 
cess in the task is not evidence that the foundation chosen is 
a true pterequisiCe for the task, or even that knowledge of the 
foundation is evidence of probable fitness in the task, if other 
measures of fitness are to be used at the same time. In spite 
of these objections, the difficulty of securing under ordinary 
test conditions true samplings of a new task, and the relative 
ease of securing measures of success in past attainment, war- 
rant the expectation that this method, if very judiciously 
used, will yield valuable information. 

(b) The precautions consequent to the limited degree in 
which training transfers, mentioned above in connection with 
utilizing knowledge of prerequisites, are equally necessary in 
utilizing measures of attainment in tasks not a part of the task 
under investigation, but supposed to be dependent upon the 
same sort of mental capacity as is this task in question. 

(c) There is no doubt that the ability to expeditiously learn 
to do a sample of a task, correlates very highly with the ability 
to learn to do a lot of such samples — 1. e. the task itself, should 
it be entirely composed of such samples. The individual who 
can quickly memorize the connection between " house " and 
" domus will be adept in memorizing one thousand such. 
Surely no prognosis of ability can be better founded than that 
based upon performance in a thorough sampling of the task ; 
but ability alone does not determine fitness, for fitness is in- 
dissolubly connected with interest 

(d) An individual who takes interest In a test involving 
memorizing ten foreign words and stands high in it may be 
very averse to memorizing five thousand such and even still 
more averse to regularly practicing such an ability in trans- 
lating the literature of a foreign language. Interest in learning 
under test conditions; interest in learning under school or ap- 
prenticeship conditions; and interest in the repeated and routine 
exercise of the association formed under ordinary vocational 
conditions, are distinct things which cannot be expected to 
correlate to a high degree. As an actual illustration, the case 
may be cited of a young man who in three months learned a 
trade, ordinarily accomplished thru a four years' apprentice- 
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ship, He practiced the trade as a journeyman for two months 
and then left to take up work giving opportunity for training 
in a profession rather less remunerative than the trade, showing 
that ill spite of interest and ability in the learning process, there 
was little interest in the routine exercise of the thing learned, 

It may be roughly trite that the greater the ability to learn 
the greater the interest in learning, bvit this does not imply the 
greater the interest in repetition after teaming. Initiative and 
originality lead to satisfaction in the learning process, but to 
annoyance in the routine repetitive process, From the stand- 
point of interest there must be a happy degree of initiative and 
originality for each vocation — just enough to lead to such sat- 
isfaction in the learning of the vocation as to carry the indi- 
vidual through the difficulties of learning but not so much as to 
make the annoyance of routine performance unbearable. 

The preceding paragraph has considered interest as related 
to ability, for initiative and originality are laigely intellectual 
factors capable of measurement. There are also interests 
definitely related to other abilities, such as interest in music, 
painting, etc., etc. Interests other than those dependent upon 
ability presumably exist and of course influence readiness to 
learn and to follow a given line of work, Their direct meas- 
urement seems almost impossible but in so far as they are con- 
stant and will operate in the future as they have in the past, 
their influence, can be approximated by ascertaining the degrees 
of satisfaction which have accompanied learning and routine 
occupations of various kinds in the past. 

In recalling the traits needed for the successful performance 
of a trade and those needed for the successful learning of a 
new task it will be noted that general intelligence is only ap- 
proximately synonymous with initiative and originality in 
selecting appropriate trade habits, and with ability to learn new 
tasks. The other factors may be expected to be in part, pos- 
sibly in large part, those which correlate so highly (.875), with 
vocational selection. 



THE PRACTICAL ‘^EFFICIENCY” OF A GROUP 
SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE 
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INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


By S. L. Pressey and L W, Phessey 


I. The StandardiMion vf Tests of Inklligence in Terms ' of 
Their Uses. 

In the September number of the Journal of Applied 
Psychology writers described a group scale of intelligence 
for the mensurement of the native endowment of school chil- 
dren, The scale has thus- far been employed for two purposes 
(1) to aid in a census of the feeble-minded thSldren in the 
schools of a certain Indiana county-- this as part of a “ men- 
tal survey to determine the number of children needing in- 
stitutional care in the county— and (2) as an aid in sorting 
children, according to ability, in the public schools. The 
present paper aims to present some facts relative to the effi- 
ciency of the scale as a whole, and of its separate parts, for 
these two purposes. 

It should be pointed out at once that such a rncthod of 
evaluating tests of general intelligence — obvious as it is — is 
somewhat unusual. The Binet and Point Scales have made us 
familiar with methods of estimating, more or Jess directly, 
mental ability in terms of amounts of development. The 
scales have been standardized by determining the average per- 
forrnance of children of different ages. And the value of a 
given test has commonly been estimated by the extent to which 
it distinguishes the average child of one age from the average 
child of another age. 

Tests may also be evaluated by correlation with the results 
from a large group of other tests of high differential value. 
Standardization in terms of mental development is, if we may 
trust recent experimentation,^ not wholly relevant to the 
problem. Tests which are differential of chronological age 

^ Brigham, Carl C. Two Studies iti Teats. Psychol. Mono- 

graphs, Vol, 24, 1917; No, I, p. 245, Doll, E. A. A Brief Dinet Simon 
Scale, Psychol. Clinic, Vol. ir, rgr/, pp. 197-2H and 254-62; also 
Pressey, S. L, and Cole, L. W. Are the Present Psychological Scales 
Reliable for the Use with Adults? J, of Abn. Psychoh, Dec. 1910 . 
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arc not necessarily the tests which are differential of degrees 
oi mental ability at a given age. And evaluation of a test, by 
correlation with the results from a group of other tests, results 
in an "inbreeding^' which may have the advantages, but cer- 
tainly has also the dangers, incident to in breeding in the 
biological field. Doubtless a more refined matlieniatical hand- 
ling may avoid such a danger, and give us our final method 
for evaluating tests of " general intelligence.*' But meanwhile 
it is interesting to see whether it may not he possible, by simple 
and more direct methods, to obtain some indication of the 
efficiency with which such tests serve two of the many pur- 
poses for whicli such scales are ordinarily employed. 

The present paper will talce up in order three questions. 
Pirst, what is the efficiency of the group scale used, as a whole, 
ill separating out from a total school population (a) feeble- 
minded of institutional grade, and (b) those children who are 
sufficiently subnormal or brilliant to deserve special educa- 
tional treatment? Secondly, what is the contribution of each 
test in the scale to these differentiations i Finally, what is the 
efficiency of certain of the most differential of these tests, 
when grouped into a brief scale, for the purposes above men- 
tioned, as compared with the whole scale? 

The scale was first used as a means of first selection of 
cases, ill a mental survey made to determine the number of 
mental defectives, needing institutional care, in a certain 
Indiana county. In order to find out what ratings, on the 
scale, ought to be considered suggestive of such mental defect, 
the simple expedient was adopted of surveying with the scale, 
the state school for the feeble-minded. The scale was, how- 
ever, planned chiefly as an aid in discovering those school 
children who, because of exceptional dullness or exceptional 
brilliancy deserve special educational treatment. In order to 
determine how well the scale performed this service a special 
class for gifted children and a special class for subnormal 
children in Louisville, Kentucky, were examined, and retarded 
and accelerated children in the Rlaomington, Indiana schools 
were compared — these two groups being taken to best repre- 
sent, in a system not having special classes, the school's judg- 
ment as to those capable of superior work or not capable of 
doing the work of the average child. ^ A rough measure has 

J^6-8 was taken as normal for the first grade, and so on iii). With 
tills standard, retardailon and acceleration arc phenomena sufficiently 
abnormal to have a definite significance as indicative of a child’s nieiital 
capacity. Age at time of exaniiiiatioii wa.s used, this being considered 
satisfactory for llic purpose in hand. 
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been obtained of the completeness with which the scale sets 
these special groups apart from the group of average children. 

The study is based on results from 986 Blooiuiiigtou, 
Indiana, school children, 200 cases at the state “ School for 
Feeble-minded Youth/* 23 children in a class for gifted chil- 
dren, and 25 in a class for subnormal children at Louisville. 
Data from two other cities surveyed (a total of nearly 2,800 
cases) will also be referred to.^ 

IL The Differential Value of the Scale os a Whole, 

Let us first examine the efficiency of the scale as a means 
of first selection, in the public schools, of cases sufficiently 
defective to need institutional care, The relation of the scores 
obtained at the state School for Feeble-minded Youth ’* to 
the total distributions of scores for the Bloomington children 
may be indicated very briefly. 

All cases in the institutioir with the exception of a few adult 

boys ** living on a branch farm, who were sufficiently literate 
to take the examination (that is, all cases who had advanced 
beyond the second grade) were tested.^ Of the total 416 
cases in the institution 11-18 years old, only three made a rat- 
ing above the lowest ten percentile for the school children of 
the same age. One of these three has a Stanford-Binet 
I. Q. of 78, for the others no ratings are available. One 
is eleven, the other two are brothers aged twelve. All three 
are orphan asylum children; the best children come, they say 
at the school, from the orphanages. There are only five cases 
rating above the five percentile for the school children. Of 
the thousand odd cases over eighteen, again three rate above 
the ten percentile for sixteen. One of these has an I. Q. of 81, 
another of 85. All three are delinquent girls. 

Such results seem to be evidence of some definiteness that 
the scale measures general intelligence, if we define general 
intelligence as an intellectual quality lack of which, to any 
considerable degree, requires that the individual concerned be 
placed in an institution, and possession of which enables the 

3 The writers wish to acknowledge their obligation to Dr. George 
W. Bliss, SuperintendeiU of the Fovt Wayne " School for Feebleminded 
Youth,” to Miss Henrietta V. Race, school psychologist in Louisville, 
and to the school officials and teachers of the systems studied, for the 
opportunity to obtain these data, and for their help juid interest in tlie 
work. 

* It should be added that all doubtful cases were also given the 
examination, and that some fifteen papers were tlirown out, the 
examinations showing little that could be considered other tlmn chance 
successes. 
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individual to continue in the environment The scale distin- 
guishes quite definitely these two groups. It should be 
said that the particular institution surveyed possesses a smaller 
number of young high-grade defectives than ceitain eastern 
institutions with which the writers arc familiar. It 
may very well be that a survey of one of these schools 
would show the scale much less clear-cut in its differentiations 
than it appears at present. But the scale was not being used 
to help in an enumeration of cases which were to be put in an 
institution in New York or Massachusetts, It was being used 
to detennine how many cases, in the schools of a particular 
county in Indiana, were mental defectives of institution type, 
as that type was defined in this particular state. The state- 
ment that a certain Bloomington school girl sixteen years old 
scored lower than 33 of the 69 girls of her age already in the 
institution and that she made a total score of 15 where cases 
in the institution ran up scores as higli as 110, surely goes 
straight to the point in terms no one can misunderstand. ^ It 
should be added that this particular survey was part of a lar- 
ger study undertaken by the State Board of Charities in an 
effort to demonstrate the pressing need of further provision 
for the care of-’ mental defectives. To carry conviction to 
people not familiar with the significance of findings on the 
Binet Scale, the statement just given is more effective than 
any statement of I. Q. or even of mental age might be. It 
surely means more to the average individual than to say 
merely that this girl makes the lowest score of any school 
child of her age in her town. It means more than the state- 
ment that she grades lowest of 268 unselected school children 
in the three towns surveyed. The direct comparison with the 
group at Fort Wayne has a most immediate practical sig- 
nificance which cannot be escaped. 

A special class for gifted children at Louisville, Ky., had at 
the time the writers visited it, 23 members, eight to ten years 
of age. Their I. Q.s on the Stanford Binet scale ranged from 
1.23 to 1.69. But more important for the purpose of evalua- 
tion of the scale, in the immediately practical ways which have 
been attempted, is the fact that all these children had been 
for a year or more in this special class, doing roughly two 
years work in one, and had proven their capacity for such 
work. These children make on the group-scale scores which 
fall in the highest ten percentile for Bloomington, with 

^ This girl has a incntai age oi six, an I. Q. of 42. She is in the 
fifth grade because only in this room arc the seats large enough for 
her. 
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three exceptions; these three are only slightly below the ten 
percentile. They are the three who have the lowest mental 
ages.“ 

In the special class for subnonnal children at Louisville 
three out of twenty-five make scores above the ten percentile 
for their age. As the class contained moral delinquents as 
well as merely dull children, this is not surprising. 

V It would appear then, from these Louisville data, that the 
scale was of some efficiency in separating children who have 
already been especially diagnosed hy the school as sub- 
normal or brilliant, from a group of average children. 
The difl’eientiation is not as clear-cut as might be wished. 
But, taking the groups as wholes, it would seem fair to infer 
that the scale does primarily measure that sort of ability, 
possession of which, to a marked degree, makes a child capable 
of exceptional school work, and lack of which necessitates 
special educational treatment. The brilliant class averages 
at the 98 percentile for the total Bloomington group; the sub- 
normal group at the 4 percentile. 

It seemed probable that there would be similar groups of 
dull and gifted children among the Bloomington school chil- 
dren. But since there were no special classes the writers had 
to rely on the less certain phenomena of acceleration and 
retardation as a definite pedagogical expression, in such a 
system, for subnormality and brilliancy. It was the intention 
of the writers to consider only such pupils as were sufficiently 
retarded or accelerated to represent distinct deviations from 
the average in mental ability. Only those children accelerated or 
retarded a year or more (by the standard already mentioned) 
were therefore studied. When the scores were tabulated, the 
simple expedient was adopted of marking these retards into the 
score sheets with blue ink, the accelerates with red ink, while 
the other children were checked in with pencil, A picture of 
the relation of retardation and acceleration to group- test score 
was thus obtained, with practically no work beyond what 
might have been involved in a straight tabulation of the 
distributions. 

It is self-evident that, since the examination was not given 
below the third grade nor beyond high school, there were no 
8, 9, and 10-year-old retards (since these would be in the 
first and second grades) and no accelerates above fifteen 
(since these would be through high school). It was finally 
decided to consider only the retards from 11 through IS and 

®It might be added. that the prodiict-momciitf) corcllatioii of mental 
ace with group-test score is .63 for this class. 
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accelerates from 10 through I4j because for these ages only 
was there sufficient opportunity for acceleration and retarda- 
tion to show itself. Among the 579 cases in these five ages 
there were 32 cases retarded over a year, of whom 23 are in 
the lowest ten per cent for their ages on the total distribution. 
And there are, in a total of 571 cases, 47 accelerates of whom 
18 are in the highest ten per cent. 

It is natural that the scale should select more accurately for 
retards than for accelerates, since a bright child may very well 
do poorer work in the tests because of chance circumstances 
of the day or the examination, but a dull child is much less 
likely, as a result of fortuitous circumstances, to excell himself, 
The dlffercjitiatioii of neither group is as clear-cut as might 
perhaps be wished, But from another standpoint the interest 
of the situation is just here, and the value of such a method of 
dealing with results is particularly great. To take an actual case 
— the boy who makes the best score, of the 133 fourteen-year- 
olds tested, is in the grade normal for his age. His parents 
wish him to go to work as soon as the law permits, and the 
boy himself has lost all interest in his schooling. It is surely 
of no little help in dealing with the situation, to be able to 
point out that the boy shows ability on the tests above that o£ 
children of his own age who are two or three grades ahead of 
him in school, that he rates above the average (or the senior 
year in high school and yet is idling away his time in the eight 
grade. In short, there is direct evidence to show that ii he, 
would arouse himself to the value of his school work and 
continue farther in his studies his efforts would undoubtedly 
be successful and his progress rapid. The highest score, 
among the eight year children, was made by a boy in the third 
grade. In urging that, he be advanced (as his teacher admits 
he should be) it is surely an aid in the argument to be able to 
show that the child makes exactly the same score as another 
eight-year old boy in Louisville, who is now in the fourth 
grade and successfully doing two years work in one, and that 
in his own school there are eight-year-old children one and 
two grades ahead of him, who make poorer ratings than he. 
He rated, in fact, above the average child in the fifth grade. 

So much for the evaluation of the total scale for the two 
purposes above mentioned, for separating out feeble-minded 
cases of institutional grade from the total school population, 
and for marking off extremes of ability in that popula- 
tion. Some evaluation of the individual tests of the scale re- 
mains to be made. As was stated in the previous article 
already referred to, the tests used in the scale were selected 
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with some care on the basis of their ability to differentiate 
dgrees of ability — ability being estimated on the basis of Binet 
examinations, teachers* rankings, school records and other 
similar data. But these estimates were made on a relatively 
small amount of data, and it seemed interesting to make a new 
evaluation. Such an evaluation was also called for by certain 
important failings that had already appeared in the total 
scale. The scale took three-quarters of an hour to an hour to 
give. This is too long for ordinary school work; provided a 
sufficient reliability can be obtained, such an examination 
should not take over thirty minutes, the average school period. 
An dimination of some tests ^ was thus suggested. Certain 
tests had already proven relatively unsatis factory ^ so far as 
ease and standardization in giving and ready scoring were con- 
cerned. However, if the scale were to be cut down by the 
elimination of certain tests, the question as to which tests 
should be eliminated ought to be settled primarily by a meas- 
ure of the comparative differential value of the separate tests. 
The method adopted for doing .this, and the results, may be 
indicated very briefly. 


III. The Comparative Differential Value of the Separate 
Tests of the Scale 

A rough indication of the contribution of each test to the 
differentiations above mentioned was obtained in the process 
of working out norms by test. The scores on each test, at 
each age, were tabulated for the total Bloomington group. 
This was very readily done, since each test has twenty items 
and the tests were graded, in the first place, roughly, so that at 
each age about the same score would be made by the average 
child on each test. A separate sheet of cross-hatch paper was 
used for each age. The possible scores (1-20) were numbered 
across the top; the tests from 1 to 10 down the left hand side. 
If a nine-year-old child made scores on the ten tests of 9, 10, 
9, 8, 6, 9, 4, 3, 8, 5 respectively, his scores were recorded by 
making a mark at 9 in the space allowed for the first test on 
the nine-year chart, a mark at ten in the space allowed for 
the second test, etc, But before tabulating a given age the 
papers were arranged in order of total score for that age; 
the records of those scoring in the lowest 10 per cent were 
then tabulated by test — in black ink. The records of the 
middle 80 per cent were tabulated in pencil ; and finally the 
scores of the highest 10 per cent were recorded in red ink. 
This gave on the tables a rough picture of the agreement of 
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each test with the results by total score in separating' off the 
highest and lowest 10 per cents of the distribution at each 
age. If test 1 were completely differential of the lowest 10 
per cent of mental ability, as defined by the total scale, then 
the black marks would all appear at the bottom of the distri- 
butions for Lest one, below the lowest pencil mark. Such 
a test would be 100 per cent differential, or there would be 
0 per cent of error. If some of the black marks appeared 
above some of the pencil marks the test would be less than 
100 per cent differential or there would be a per cent of error. 
If, for instance, on test one at year nine a black mark appears 
above eight pencil marJes, we may say that on this particular 
case the first test was eight cases in error. And the average 
of all such errors, on each test, expressed as a per cent of 
error, will give a ready means of measuring roughly the cor- 
relation of each test with the total score at the extremes of 
the distribution J The average per cent of error of each test, 
for ages eight through sixteen combined, for the 986 Bloom- 
ington school children, runs as follows : 


Test 1 23456789 10 

Lowest 10.% 17 7 U 7 11 8 8 6 11 7 

Highest 10% 13 8 11 8 17 12 7 10 12 7 


Total Error 30 15 22 15 28 20 15 16 23 14 


The first point to notice is that the tests which are most 
differential of subnormality are those also most differential 
of brilliancy. With one exception, the four tests most differ- 
ential of the one group are most differential of the other, and, 
again with one exception, the least differential tests are the 
same. The two errors have, therefore, been combined to make 
a total error in differentiating the extremes. The two least 
valuable tests appear to be the first and the fifth. The first is 
a test of rote memory (the children are read lists of words 
such as “chalk, inan, bag, book, sister “ ajid then asked to write 
the word that came after "chalk’'); the fifth is a test of 
logical memory (the class is read a newspaper passage and 
then asked questions about it). The most differential test is 
the tenth, next come the second, fourth and seventh. The 
tenth test is “Analogies," the fourth “Opposites," The second 
is “Logical Selection" (the test contains such lists as “CHAIR 
— arm, cushion, legs, rockers, seat" and the children are told 
to underline the two things, in each list, that the tiling named 

As may readily be seen, the caluclation of the error can be made 
extremely simple and rapid; the whole method is much more compli- 
cated in the description than in practice. 
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in big letters at the beginning of the list is never without/'). 
The seventh test is “ Moral Classification.” (The test consists 
of a list of twenty words, beginning. ** whispering, setaling, 
charity, drunkenness,” and the children are told to ”piit a ' 1 * 
under words meaning something you mustn't do in school, a ' 2' 
under words meaning being good to other people, a ‘ 3 ' under 
words meaning something that is bad for yourself, and a '4* 
under words that mean getting things from other people in 
ways you shouldn’t”) The fifth most differential test is the 
eighth, ” Dissected Sentences.” 

It was decided to make a brief scale out of these five most 
differential tests. It was found on closer study, however, that 
the seventh test was differential only with the older children; 
the test permitted sufficient chance successes to blurr the re- 
sults with the young children. The next test in value, the 
sixth, was therefore substituted ("Word Completion” — the 
children are told to fill in the missing leters in such words as 
”a .it .me .ic”). The other four tests excluded from the 
brief scale were the ” Practical Arithmetic ” test (the children 
were read such problems as ”If you had 25 cents, and bought 
two erasers at 3 cents each and a bottle of ink at 5 cents, how 
much would you have left?”), and the ninth test (” Practical 
Information” — the test contains such lists as “bill, coins, 
check, draft, stamps/’ the children being asked to put a line 
under the safest way to send money, and a cross after the 
least safe way ”), and the two memory tests already referred 
to. It should be said that the above findings with regard to 
differential value were not the only factors in bringing about 
the exclusion of these tests. The arithmetic test was too long, 
and it made too many demands upon the skill of the examiner, 
to be easily kept constant from one examiner to another. This 
fault also held for the two memory tests; besides, they called 
for writing, and so required more time in the giving and were 
harder to score. The five tests finally included in the ” half 
scale” were thus not only the most differential, but the best 
constructed tests as well; both criteria were used in making 
up the new group. 

IV. -The Differential Value of the ** Half Scale 
The half scale was, then, made up of the following tests : 
“ Logical Selection/' “ Opposites,” ” Word Completion,” “Dis- 
sected Sentences,” “ Analogies." These are, it happens, the 
even numbered tests of the whole scale. It was now a very 
easy matter to add tip the scores on these five tests, on the 
records from the full scale, and tabulate the distribution of 
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half scale scores, as we might expect those results to fall if 
these tests had been given separately, as a short scale.® 

The question will be asked, whether the lull scale did or 
did not emphasize, in its sampling of mental functions, some 
rather special trait, and whether a half scale made of the 
tests correlating most closely with the scale as a whole may 
not be merely a scale testing more specifically this one trait? 
That is, has there not been a harmful “ inbreeding ” ? To 
obtain some light on this qiiestion, the writeis have simply 
evaluated the half scale in terms of its efficiency for the two 
practical purposes already mentioned, in exactly the same 
fashion as was done with the full scale. 

TABLE I. 

Half Scale: Results from 1022 School Ciuldren in Bloomington 


Age 

No. 

10% 

M. 

90% 

Grade 

No, 

10% 

M. 

90% 

8 

53 

15.3 

31,5 

44.8 

3 

116 

9.9 

27.6 

42.8 

9 

92 

15,5 

33.2 

55.0 

4 

99 

16.4 

33,3 

48.0 

10 

96 

20,8 

46,5 

66.8 

5 

96 

33.6 

50.1 

62.9 

11 

114 

23.5 

55.9 

74.9 

6 

108 

46,4 

58.9 

70.9 

12 

117 

41,9 

59.5 

77.7 

7 

123 

50.4 

65.5 

76.7 

13 

111 

47.7 

65.4 

78.0 

8 

122 

59.5 

69.6 

81.3 

14 

133 

51.6 

70.4 

85.3 

I 

123 

63.0 

76.5 

86.9 

15 

104 

55.7 

76.2 

88.0 

II 

97 

70.0 

BO, 4 

88,5 

16 

89 

66,0 

79.9 

89.6 

III 

82 

71.1 

81.0 

91,9 

17 

80 

68.5 

81.0 

90.0 

IV 

56 

77.4 

B4.5 

90.3 


989 1022 

The results can be given in a paragraph. When the scores 
on the half scale were worked out for all the cases already 
mentioned, it appeared that for the first purpose mentioned, 
for selecting out feeble-minded of institutional grade, the two 
scales gave largely similar results; both scales show three 
Fort Wayne cases eighteen years or under rating above the 
10 percentiles for the Bloomington school children, five rating 
above the Bloomington five percentiles. But for the second 
purpose, for aid in determining those children so subnormal 
or so brilliant mentally as to deserve special educational treat- 
ment, the half scale would appear to be, if anything, superior. 
The whole scale shows 20 of the 23 in the gifted class at 
Louisville in the upper ten per cent of the Bloomington group ; 

^Wc do not know, of course, that these tests would behave in the 
same way by themselves as when given together with the other tests. 
But norms thus derived may surely be expected to approximate with 
fair closeness the rc.sults which would have been obtained if the five 
tests had been given alone at least with a closeness sufikient for the 
purposes of the present paper. The norms thus derived arc given in 
table J. 
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the half scale places 21 there. The full scale shows 22 of 
the 25 in the Louisville class for subnormals, the half scale 23, 
in the Bloomington lower ten per cent. The whole scale 
places 23 of the 32 Bloomington retards in the lower ten per 
cent for their age* the half scale puts 26 there; by the whole 
scale 18 of the 47 accelerates are above the ninety percentiles, 
28 between ninety percentile and median, 1 below the median, 
by the half scale 31 are in the upper ten per cent, 16 between 
ninety percentile and median, none below the mcdian.“ 

V. Discussion 

It would seem, then, that for most purposes these five tests 
would be quite as efficient as the full ten of the earlier scale. 
They are suggested as a very convenient group for rapid sur- 
veys of schools or school systems. The tests take about 
twenty-five minutes to give, can be printed (or mimeographed) 
on two sides of a single sheet of typewriter paper, and are 
readily scored. The norms given above may be thought of as 
fairly accurate. The half scale may very likely not give so 
stable a measure, in individual cases, as the full scale; and it 
gives data much less interesting for research purposes. How- 
ever, for many practical uses the five tests should prove much 
more satisfactory. 

But the writers have been much more interested in certain 
general priiicipies involved in the present study, than in any 
particular results which might be obtained. We very much 
need more intimate knowledge as to just how important the 
qualities tested by our tests of general intelligence are, in 
the total complex of qualities that determines social in- 
adequacy and irresponsibility. The institution surveyed con- 
tained a much smaller proportion of “ Problejn cases ** than is 
found in many such institutions, at least so it seemed to the 
writers. But for all that, the " children*^ at Fort Wayne were 
a very heterogeneous group, who required institutional care 
for a variety of reasons. The writers believe that a system- 
atic study, beginning with a survey by means of group tests, 
of the total population of such an institution, would yield 
results of unusual psychological — ^and sociological — interest. 
Until such studies have been made we cannot know all that we 
should about the meaning of our test findings, v^hen we are 
using our tests to aid in diagnosing “ feeble-minded ness,” 

0 Expressed in terms of the “average error" above referred to, the 
vyhofe scafe shoves 5 % of error, the half scale 0.9%, in differentiating the 
gifted class; errors are 5% and 3% in differentiating the subnormal 
class. And they are 6 % as^ compared with 3%, and 5% as com- 
pared with 2% in dificrentiating retards and accceleratcs respectively. 
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The checking up of our tests by study of groups of excep- 
tional school children who have been independently selected 
is also worth while. Such nicthods of cvaluatioji involve 
errors of their own, which cannot be discussed here ; the Fort 
Wayne cases may have been institutionalized/^ and the 
special school groLij)S given a special ti'aining, to an extent 
which may have affected the results. But at least a rough 
indication lias l)een, in the present instance, obtained of the 
significance of findings on the scale used, in terms of social 
inadequacy and of niarlccdly superior and inferior educability. 
Tlie results have not, perhaps, been altogether satisfactory so 
far as the merits of the tests are concerned. But at least (as 
the writers have especially tried to show) so far as the meas- 
ures are reliable they have a much more direct practical impli- 
cation than would otherwise be the case and it must always be 
born in jnind that special groups may not be, by any means as 
well selected as they should be ; it would certainly be quite as 
interesting to discover in a special class or an institution for 
the feel^le-minded, a case which did not belong there, as to 
find among average individuals an abnormal case. 

The present study has thus involved a special effort to relate 
the test findings closely to the practical problems in connection 
with which they were to he used. The writers cannot escape 
the feelii7g that mental jnea.siircment has been too z7iuch 
dominated by the concept of general intelligence ” — that 
the varied educational and sociological problems dealt with 
in such work are miicJi more complex than is sometimes 
realized, and that special methods are in most instances needed 
for each problem.^ ^ A more intimate contact with the total 
situation in each special field seems necessary. The writers 
hope shortly to present data from a number of such special 
groups ( jjicliicling three institutions for the feeble-minded) 
with analysis by test of the differential findings, 

SuMf^iary 

1. The “Group Point Scale" distinguishes the children rn a 
state institution for the feeble-minded from a large group of 


There was some evidence in the present study to show that the 
tests most satisfactory in marking o/T the extremes of educability 
among school cliiUlreii were not the best for diagnosis of that type of 
subnormal menta/ity which requires institutional care. That is, the 
two tests most differential of the Fort Wayne group were only seventh 
and ninth in differentiatfon of the backward school children; the tvyo 
tests best separating out this group were fifth and poorest in diagnosis 
of the iristitfjtioiial cases, 
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school children with only a slight overlapping, in the lower 
ten per cent of the distribution for the school population. 

2. The scale places 42 out of 48 children in a class for bril- 
liant and a class for subnormal children, in the two extreme 
ten per cents of the total distribution for the school children, 

3. It separates nearly as accurately extreme retards and 
markedly accelerated children from the average group. 

4. There is some evidence to show that a scale made of the 
five tests most differential among the ten used, would be slightly 
more differential of the groups above mentioned than the 
entire ten tests. 



THE FIELD OF CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY AS AN 
APPLIED SCIENCE 

A SYMPOSIUM 

(The three following papers were prepared for a symposium 
which was to be presented at the annual meeting of the newly 
organized American Association of Clinical Psychologists, held 
in Baltimore, December 28. Owing to the lateness of the hour 
it was necessary to omit the reading of the papers. Following 
the suggestion of several members, the papers are published 
here, without alteration, in order that the material may be made 
available to the members before the next meeting, J. E. W. W.) 

Arnold Gesell, Ph. D., M, D,, Yale University 

. Tlie purpose of tliis symposium is to direct discussion, It is 
hardly necessary to simply provoke, discussion. We are dealing 
with a very unsettled subject; and it is rather too easy to call 
forth difference of opinion. Two considerations, however, are 
no longer in the arena of debate; first, that there is a specialty 
entitled to the name of clinical psychology; and secondly, that 
there should now be some form of organization to protect and 
to promote that specialty as a profession. 

When, however, we bluntly raise the question, “What is 
clinical psychology consensus of opinion by no means pre- 
vails. Some persons object to the term altogether, and prefer 
such designations as consulting psychology and appliea psy- 
chology. Both of these substitute terms, however, arc more 
general and less descriptive. Specifically, clinical psychology 
is the science and art of individual mental examination and 
interpretation. It is rather more an art than a science, because 
its objective is the determination of the mental status of a sub- 
jeetj and the deduction of a practical conclusion as to the possi- 
bilities and limits of his improvement, A clinical psychologist 
is one who is qualified to make a responsible, interpretive mental 
diagnosis. 

Clinical psychology is to be distinguished from psycho- 
technology. Psycho-technological work has to deal with special 
and more or less technical questions of methodology and pro- 
cedure in the fields of industry, commerce, advertising, sales- 
manship and school administration. Educational psychology, 
the mental survey, group testing and even trade testing have 
more affinities with psycho-technology than with clinical psy- 
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chology. The latter has to do with diagnostic individual 
examination. 

In actual practice the field of clinical psychology has usually 
not attempted to Include individuals suffering from definite 
mental disease. There are sound reasons for this. There are 
many problems common to psychiatry^ and to clinical psy- 
chology, but there is also a cleavage which must be respected. 
There is a considerable field of psycho-pathology which legally, 
traditionally, administratively, and even theoretically is in- 
timately part of the science and art of medicine. Psychiatry is 
a recognized branch of medicine ; while clinical psychology 
must, as yet, be considered in the relation of an auxiliary, con- 
sultative specialty. 

Important work lies ahead in bringing the medical and psy- 
chological professions into mutual association; and perhaps the 
organization which we contemplate may further that work. 
There is another field of medicine where cooperative relations 
remain to he established. This is in the important branch of 
Pediatrics. The whole pre-school period from birth registra- 
tion to entrance upon school life is destined to become of in- 
creasing importance from the standpoint of public health, of 
public education, and of human engineering. The activities in 
this field at present arc largely medical in their character and in 
their administration. Pediatrics as a division of clinical medi- 
cine or in a broader sense, as a division of public health holds 
tremendous possibilities, These should in seme way be made 
to include, the methods and spirit of clinical psychology. An 
alliance of some kind must be worked out, or there must be an 
increase of the type of pediatrician whose equipment includes 
clinical psychology. 

Should not courses in mental development, clinical psychology 
and mental hygiene become an accepted part of a medical edu- 
cation, and particularly part of the training of the school physi- 
cian and the pediatrician? And, should not our organization 
further a movement in this direction? It should be the function 
of the association to promote clinical psychology as well as 
clinical psychologists. Nothing will so widely diffuse the bene- 
fits of clincial psychology as a proper coordination with the 
education of medical students, of public health nurses, school 
nurses, and medical inspectors. 

Clinician " is one of the most respected and significant 
words in the domain of medicine. It will be fortunate it this 
word loses none of it? dignity and flavor when transferred to 
the field of applied psychology. A good clinician, in medicine, 
is an expert who, without necessarily being an authority or 
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even an investigator in any particular phase of medicine, has 
so mastered the pertinent principles of his medical science that 
he can, in the presence of perplexing ambiguities and 'compli- 
cations, make a shrewd estimate regarding the conditions and 
outlook of his patient. He can summon a large amount of 
previous experience to bear upon his problem. By virtue of 
his trained perceptions and his native good judgment he can 
draw a conclusion which has professional and practical value. 

Clinical psychology has not yet become as refined, as exact, 
nor as complex as clinical medicine; but if it is to be worthy of 
a similar position in the field of applied science, it must protect 
its standards. Quackery and charlatanism should be exposed 
and opposed; and methods must be found for guaranteeing and 
certifying proficiency. 

The establishment of standards is the most concrete and 
essential function which an American Association of Clinical 
Psychologists can fulfill. This fact at once raises a question 
in regard to our relation to the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation. The latter association, contemporaneously with the 
inception of the A, A. C. P., appointed a Committee on Qualifi- 
cations for Psychological Examiners and other Psychological 
Experts, with a Siib'Committee on Certification* Certainly this 
creates a situation which is in need of adjustment. It is by no 
means an ominous situation, for practically all of the members 
on the committee of the A. P. A, are also charter members of 
the A. A. C. P. There should, however, be a prompt readjust- 
ment so that there will be no conflict or duplication of activities. 
One solution of the situation is to convert the impending A. A. 
C. P. into a sub-section of the A. P, A, The writer would 
prefer two discrete organisations with an official affiliation. 
This would preserve the close relations with the parent organi- 
zation which are highly desirable, but leave sufficient freedom 
for prosecuting the ends for which the A. A. C, P. was 
designed. 

Whether evidence of expertness in clinical psychology is to 
depend upon certification, or upon membership in the A, A, 
C. P. is after all mainly a matter of detail and administrative 
policy. We are in no way anxious to create a new academy of 
immortals, but our aim is to erect high standards for a branch 
of Applied Psychology and for a possible profession. 
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Henry H. Goddard, Bureau of Juvenile Research, Columbus, 

Ohio 

One of the original Blnet tests was " What happens when 
two people discuss a subject without understanding the words 
they use ? Most of us know what happens, and yet we are in 
great danger right now of committing the folly in spite of its 
fenown consequences. 

Some of us who think we arc clinical psychologists think we 
want an Association of Clinical Psychologists. If it were an 
informal affair the task would be easy — we would simply pick 
out the group of people we would like to have associated with 
us and the thing would be done. If we only wanted a neigh- 
bors' club this would do. But we are looking for something 
more formal, an association that would stand for something. 
An association to be a member of which is not only an honor 
but a certificate of standing. Our membership, there fote, must 
be based upon something more than personal preferences. 
Whether we organize an association of clinical psychologists or 
whether we organize a clinical division of the American Psy- 
chological Association in either case the members must be 
clinic^ psychologists. 

What is a clinical psychologist? There is the rub — nobody 
knows. And nobody knows because the expression is a new 
one, relatively, and we have not agreed upon what we wish it 
to connote. The first thing to be settled, therefore, is — what 
do we wish the term to include? Not what does it include, 
because as already stated it is a new expression and includes 
nothing. As everybody knows clinical is a medical term which 
we are taking over into applied psychology, and since we are 
straining its meaning somewhat in applying it to psychology at 
all we can stretch it as much as we see fit and make the term 
mean whatever we like. It will, of course, get its meaning 
from the group to which it is applied. 

Let us first sec what it is that we are using. Clinic as a noun 
applies to the teaching of medicine and surgery practically, 
at the bed-side or in the presence of patients," Clinical is an 
adjective ; " of or pertaining to a sick-bed." A clinician " is a 
physician whose method of treatment, observation, etc., are 
being based on clinical work. One who holds clinics or whose 
specialty is the giving of clinical instruction," From these 
definitions it seems that there are three ideas comprised by the 
term: first, bed-side; second, sickness; third, teaching. Medi- 
cal usage has already freed itself from the strict bcd-sidc idea 
as witness the out-patient clinics. Also they escape more or 
less from the teaching idea. These same out-patient clinics 
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very often have nothing of the teaching side connected with 
them, nevertheless, the physician in his ofifice who sees patients 
and' examines them during office hours does not call that a 
clinic. The one thing that does remain is the idea of sickness. 
Physical examination of well people is not called a clinic. 

Returning now to the psychological use of the term we know 
that about all that is left if we consider all the ways in which 
the term has been used, is the idea of personal exami,nation. 
Indeed if we should ever come to call the person whose only 
training and experience is in giving group tests, a clinical psy- 
chologist we would have thrown away the last vestige of the 
original significance of the term clinical. The 'teaching idea 
does not hold, If the time ever comes when one teaches psy- 
chology by means of clinics they will undoubtedly be called 
psychological clinics, but that is insignificant at present. The 
only thing left is the sickness side. Shall we confine its usage 
to something that is at least analogous to sickness? or, shall \ye 
break away altogether and allow the term to be used for any 
mental examination? It seems to the writer that the latter 
procedure would be a mistake and that much of the present 
confusion as to what shall be the qualifications of membership 
in the proposed association of Clinical Psychologists arises 
from the extension of the term clinical psychology until it 
is practically synonymous with applied psychology. 

Would it not simplify the whole situation if we were to agree 
that as related to the practice of psychology, clinical should 
mean personal examination of some one who is mentally abnor- 
mal, or subnormal, leaving those psychologists, who apply the 
science to determining wbat the special traits of a normal indi- 
vidual may fit him for, to form a separate group, possibly to be 
called vocational psychologists? And again those who make a 
specialty of applying the laws of mind to industrial efficiency to 
constitute another group, the industrial psychologists I Sii/ely 
these are three quite different fields. The clinical psychologist 
as thus defined need know nothing of vocational gun)anG.e oi’ 
industrial psychology, any more than a physician need-* to ije- a 
clergyman or a lawyer. Or, if the illustration is better, any 
more than the physician need to be an expert surgeon or an 
oculist, If this view could be accepted it would indeed go a 
long way toward settling the other problems that we are facing 
whether the clinical psychologists will form an independent 
association or ask to be set off as a division of the A. P. A. 

The number of clinical psychologists^ under this definition, 
is as yet too small to warrant the establishment of a separate 
organization. We are too few to obtain the purposes which we 
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have declared as those of such an organization. Nevertheless 
it is highly desirable that the clinical psychologists be recog- 
nized, that standards of training and experience be established 
before the group becomes so large as to be iin wieldly and before 
it includes persons that do not have qiialilicatio[-is that are 
recognized as essential. In accordance with this plan the 
A. P. A. might at once divide itself into at least five groups 
or more if needed: the pure psychologists^ educational psycholo- 
gists, clinical psychologists, vocational psychologists and indus- 
trial psychologists. Each of these would in time perhaps, if 
not at once, subdivide again; for example, clinical psychology 
might divide itself into perhaps three groups : those devoted to 
the study and diagnosis (1) of mental arrest, (2) of mental 
disease, and (3) of crime and delinquency. Of course these 
somewhat overlap and run into each other, but that is true of 
all specialization and only means that those who devote them- 
selves to crime and delinquency must be clinical psychologists 
in a broad sense to the extent that they recognize mental, disease 
and mental arrest. This seems like a logical development of 
the A. P. A. 

If, on the other hand, we make the term clinical synonymous 
with applied and form an idependent association of clinical or 
applied psychologists there will inevitably be sooner or later a 
breaking up of the present membership of the A. P, A. into 
two groups. While we would attempt to keep up our iiitrest in 
both associations it would inevitably result in a division. 

The result of the work of the psychologists in the war has 
demonstrated clearly that psychology has a practical side and 
hV, people are conscious of that fact and are going to more 
and', more insist that psychologists help them solve their 
prolflems. This means that the field of applied psychology is as 
wide as human activity and we will more and more devote our 
knowledge of the science of mind to the practical solution of 
hun'^^an problems. Psychology is today able to do more for 
human efficiency than perhaps any other science. It is possible 
to take a child and after a careful clinical examination make a 
diagnosis which in thousands of cases saves the wasted energy 
of years in the old trial and failure method of education and 
industrial activities; and yet we have made only the merest 
beginning. The work is destined to spread very rapidly and 
cover an enormous field and if done rightly and wisely Avill per- 
form an enormous service to humanity, 

In the nature of things, however, there will be enormous 
abuses. Just as the public was for years preyed upon by medi- 
cal quacks and patent medicine venders, so there will be intiu- 
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me r able charlatans practicing under the name of psyciio legists. 
Tliis is inevitable. There is probably no way to prevent it but 
much of the evil can be headed off by vigorous action on the 
part of an organization of bona fide psychologists. It would 
seem that the American Psychological Association with its more 
than a quarter of a century of work, its carefully selected 
membership has a tremendous advantage, in carrying out this 
work, over any separate organization tliat would be formed. 

Moreover, we must not overlook the possibility of organiza- 
tions in the bastard group who will go into this work purely 
for financial reasons, moreover there is nothing to prevent them 
from taking high sounding names that will attract the public 
and make the work of the true psychologist so much more 
difficult. In view of all these considerations I question whether 
^ve can at this time afford to run the I'isk of dividing our forces 
by the organization of a separate association of clinical psy- 
chologists, whether we use the term in the limited sense for 
which I have spoken or whether we use it in the broader sense 
as practically synonymous with applied psychologist. As mem- 
bers of a division of the A. P. A. we would all be bound together 
with strong es{yrit de corps; we would hold our meetings 
together and would have an ever increasing influence and power 
with the American public. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin, Psycho-Educational Clinic and Special 
Schools, St. Louis. 

In the field of medicine the connotation of the word 

clinical is perfectly well fixed. The clinical method refers 
to the direct examination of the individual patient by any or all 
of the approved methods of modern medical science. The aim 
of the examination is: first, to classify or diagnose the disordfer 
or disease upon the basis of the etiology, which frequently can 
only be done by a systematic, comprehensive examination of 
the individual; second, to prescribe a course of curative treat- 
ment; and, third, to make a prediction of the probable outcome 
of the treatment and the future course of the malady. Of 
course, the physician may examine normal, healthy individuals 
as well as those who are ill, but in practice the time of the vast 
majority of medical men is given to the examination and treat- 
ment of the diseased and disabled. At the present time we^note 
a growing tendency to place the chief emphasis upon the pre- 
ventive aspect of medicine, and the interest in preventive 
medicine has already led to the development of a new profes- 
sion, and the establishment of a new degree, the Doctor of 
Public Health, This type of doctor is not primarily, if at all, 
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engaged in the work of clinical examination, but is concerned 
with maintaining the public health by the control and regulation 
of the sanitary agencies affecting the well being of the entire 
community. 

To prepare competent clinical practitioners the medical 
schools have established courses of instruction only part of 
which are clinical in nature, but all of which serve to prepare 
the student for the strictly clinical branches in the upper years 
of the course. The degree of M. D. is not conferred upon any- 
one who has not completed all of the preparatory and clinical 
courses. In addition eight medical schools now require at least 
one year of clinical practice in a hospital internship before con- 
ferring the degree. No one is admitted to membership in the 
largest and strongest organization in the medical profession, 
the American Medical Association, who is not a legally regis- 
tered physician.'^' In only a few states is it possible to register 
as a physician without the M. D. degree. To still further safe- 
guard the interests of the public, no one is allowed to practice 
medicine who has not received a state license. 

Now, I take it that the situation in clinical psychology, with 
reference to the significance, purpose, demands and responsibili- 
ties of psycho-clinical work, does not differ materially from the 
clinical situation in medicine, at least so far as concerns work 
with the mentally disordered or deviated. Let us now briefly 
emphasize a number of propositions which are germane to a 
consideration of the field of the clinical psychologist and the 
plan of organization of this Association. 

First, no matter how valuable the results from group psycho- 
logical tests may be for the relative rating of the members of a. 
group or for securing preliminary data, it is questionable 
whether we are justified in considering group testing as clinical 
testing, and classifying group testers as clinical examiners. The 
clinical examiner may employ group tests, but he is not a clini- 
cal examiner unless he analyzes (or diagnoses) each case on 
the basis of an individual examination. A clinical examination 
in psychology, as in medicine, always means an individual 
examination of a subjecL 

Second, the field of clinical psychology in the past has, in 
practice, been largely restricted to the examination of mentally 
deficient, backward and delinquent subjects, and possibly the 
psychotic, although the workers among the insane have usually 
not classed themselves as clinical psychologists. Theoretically,, 
however, the field of clinical psychology Is coextensive with the 
field of individual psychological examination. The clinical 
psychologist may devote himself to the study of the feeble- 
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minded, backward, normal, supernormal, the delinquent, the 
dependent, the pauper, the hobo, the psychotic, the specifically 
mentally handicapped, the applicant for vocational guidance, 
the person who wishes to know whether he possesses aptitude 
for a special craft, art or profession, the army and navy recruit, 
with a view to insure placement in the proper arm of the fight- 
ing forces, etc. But can we classify any investigator of these 
classes of individuals and of these problems, no matter how 
meritorious his work, as a clinical psychologist unless he utilizes 
the clinical method of individual examination? .Testing army 
recruits in groups of hundreds by means of intelligence test- 
blanks doubtless under favorable conditions gives a fairly re- 
liable and valuable relative intelligence rating, but such an 
examination is no more clinical than a class examination in 
geography or reading, and such a group tester is no more to be 
considered a clinical examiner than a teacher who conducts 
class tests in the school branches. When the clinical method 
is used, however, there is theoretically no limit to the psycho- 
logical problems which may come within the scope of clinical 
psychology. 

Third, the purpose of a clinical examination in psychology, 
just as in medicine, is; (a) the making of a correct diagnosis 
of the case, which involves the elaboration of a clinical picture 
of the mental conditions found at the time of the examination, 
and the detection of the etiological factors responsible for the 
ascertained mental deviation^; (b) the rendering of the advice, 
or the prescription of the educational and social treatment 
which is indicated by the diagnosis, together with the rein- 
forcement of recommendations for physical treatment made by 
competent medical examiners; and (c) the making of a reliable 
prognosis, so that the treatment or training may be effectively 
directed toward the best development of the individual. Who- 
ever fails to realize all of these aims only partially performs the 
functions of a clinical psychologist. Whoever has been trained 
to do less than this, has been inadequately trained for clinical 
work in psychology. Certainly so far as concerns the mentally 
pathological or abnormal or anormal classes, the clinical psy- 
chologist, just like the physician, must deal with etiological fact- 
ors and not merely with'symptoms. Just as the physiologist or 
the anatomist, no matter how much he may know about the 
human body, is not a physician because he does not employ the 
complete clinical procedure, in the use of which he has no 
special fitness, so the general, experimental, educational, or 
physiological psychologist is not a clinical psychologist, no 
jnatter how much he may know about the mind, unless he has 
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been specially trained to use the clinical procedure. There^ 
fore — 

Fourth, to become a competent clinical psychologist, just as 
to become a competent examining physician, requires a course 
of special training. A course of training in the ordinary 
branches o£ psychology which is entirely adequate to produce 
a good teacher or investigator in those branches is not sufficient 
to produce an efHcient clinical examiner in psychology. But the 
training needed in addition to the basic psychological, biological 
and scientific training will differ according to the field in which 
the clinical psychologist is engaged, and will have to be gradu- 
ally determined by the consensus of opinion of the workers 
engaged in each specialized field. The strictly professional 
training — i, e., the training beyond the basic psychological and 
scientific training — which will qualify a psychologist for 
skilled work among the psychotic, will not qualify him to 
diagnose and direct the educational treatment of feeble-minded, 
backward, speech defective, alexia — or dyslexia — or merely 
pedagogically handicapped school children. Nor will the train- 
ing which qualifies one for efficient work among these types of 
handicapped school children produce an expert on the selection 
of successful salesman or on the proper placement of army 
recruits, or on the direction of courses of instruction for super- 
normal children. The different fields of clinical psychology 
have their own special and unique problems, the proper hand- 
ling of which requires special study and skill in the particular 
field concerned. Doubtless the technical differentiation of psy- 
chological specialists will so develop that in future we shall 
have some psychologists who will specialize on feeble-minded 
children and adults, others will specialize on backward and 
specifically handicapped school children, others on delinquents, 
others on bright and talented children, others on the selection 
of employes, etc. 

This is not the place in which to attempt to outline the kind 
of differential training which clinical psychologists working in 
different fields should have. But we may indicate briefly, by 
way of illustration, the training which we’believe workers must 
have who would render skilled service in the psychological 
examination of mentally and educationally handicapped school 
children, and in the supervision of educational work in their 
behalf.^ 

^For a further discussion of this ciuestion, see our article on The 
Field of the Clinical Psychologist and the Kind of Training Needed 
by the Psychological Examiner of Mentally and Educationally Devi- 
ating School Children. School and Sociely, 1919, p. — . See also The 
Mental Health of the School Child, 1914, pp. 114!, 134, 136, 210, 21 6f. 
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1. The basic training in the various branches of psychology. 

2. Special training in clinical psychologyj including training 
in the administration of the current tests used in individual 
examination, the practical clinical examination and the working 
up of case reports of at least 200 cases, in course, and prefer- 
ably a post-doctorial year in a position corresponding to a 
medical internship, in which studies would be made of various 
types of deviating children, especially the feeble-minded, back- 
ward, epileptic and psychotic. 

3. Various pedagogical courses, particularly courses on 
standardized educational tests, on primary methods of teach- 
ing, especially the teaching of reading, spelling and number, 
and the kindergarten and sensori-motor .exercises ; on the psy- 
chology and pedagogy of the feeble-minded, backward, and 
speech defective, and children with specific sensory defects, 
particularly visual and auditory, and with specific defects in 
reading, writing, spelling and number ; and practical courses in 
the various types of handwork which should be offered mental 
retardates. 

4. Social pathology, including u study of the social, voca- 
tional and criminal aspects of mental deficiency and defect. 

5. A minimum amount of medical training, in order that the 
clinical psychologist may secure proper perspective in the work 
and be able properly to interpret. the medical reports, including 
courses in physical* diagnosis, pediatrics, orthopedics, ear, nose 
and throat disorders, mental deficiency from the physical point 
of view, neurology and psychiatry, and practical case writing, 
including the study of the subject’s developmental and family 
history. 

It must be quite evident that while the above course of train- 
ing would qualify a psychologist for skilled service with educa- 
tional deviates — and we doubt that a less thorough course 
would do this ^ — it would not qualify him for expert service in 
many other fields of clinical psychology. We doubt that any- 
one would propose the above course of instruction in its entirety 
for a student who was preparing to make psychological studies 
among the insane, or who was qualifying as an expert on trade 
tests or on the selection of salesmen. 

Fifth, owing to the important practical bearings of clinical 
work in psychology, only those should be accorded official or 

^ How far the psychological examiners in the public schools of the 
country fall short of a lower , standard of preparation than the one 
suggestod above, was indicated by the study of our questionnaire re- 
turns from 302 cities in 1913. In our judgment only about 25% of 115 
psychological examiners at that time were qualified for - the work. 
Cl. The Menial Health of the School Child, 1914, 392!. 
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professional recognition as clinical psychologists who have been 
adequately prepared. The organization of an association or 
associations^ with rigid eligibility requirements, will do much to 
bring about the proper training of examiners and secure for 
them the recognition to which their professional qualifications 
entitle them. 

If the above conclusions are correct, the following corollaries 
would seem to follow. We do not submit them in a dogmatic 
spirit, but rather as suggestions which we think should be ade- 
quately considered before a constitution is adopted by this 
Association. 

First, naone should be eligible for membership in the Ameri- 
can Association of Clinical Psychologists unless he is at the 
time ot election holding a position in which he is regularly 
devoting at least a portion of his time to actual psycho-clinical 
examinations, or unless he has in the past devoted a considerable 
portion of his time to genuine clinical work. Possibly it were 
wise to make an exception in the case of teachers who are train- 
ing students in mental testing and of research workers who are 
perfecting and standardizing psychological tests which will be 
of value in individual examinations. It is evident, however, 
that teachers will not be especially qv\alified to train the students 
in the art of clinical diagnosis and treatment, which involves 
more than training the students to administer psychological 
tests, unless they have had actual, first-hand clinical experience 
and are devoting some of their time to clinical examination. 
And yet we must recognize, from what has already been said, 
that the necessity of having clinical experience and doing clini- 
cal work, will vary with the type of problem. 

Second, no one should be eligible for membership who has 
not taken the Ph. D. degree in the various branches of psy- 
chology in an institution of recognized standing; and who has 
not published or prepared for publication a valuable contribu- 
tion in the field of mental tests or clinical psychology. 

To this condition it is probably advisable to make one excep- 
tion: a holder of an M. D, degree may be admitted if he has 
had special training in psychology and considerable experience 
in making mdividual psychological examinations and diagnoses, 
and if he has made valuable contributions in the field of mental 
tests and clinical psychology. 

The suggestion has been made that the rank of associate 
membership be established for psychological technicians or 
testers who cannot qualify under the above conditions. We are 
inclined to doubt the advisability of this suggestion. One of 
the chief aims of the Association should be to develop the 
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highest standards of woHc in the field of clinical psychology, in 
order that properly trained clinical psychologists may. secure 
the emoluments and recognition to which their special prepara- 
tion and fitness entitle them. We shall probably secure a large 
number of applications for membership from persons who wish 
to profit by the prestige which membership will confer who 
should not be given this recoguition if their basic and profes- 
sional training and experience are inadequate. In this connec- 
tion, however, we may raise the question whether it would not 
be advisable to call the members of the Association Fellows 
rather than Members, 

Third, in addition to the above two general conditions, a can- 
didate to be eligible for membership must have secured a special 
or technical preparation in addition to the basic work in experi- 
mental; educational and other branches of psychology. This 
strictly technical preparation, however, would have to difi^er, 
as we have already stated, according to the particular field in 
which the psychological examiner is engaged. If this is so, 
it is impossible to outline the detailed professional training 
which a candidate for membership must have, unless the Asso- 
ciation is divided into sections. Every section would then have 
to determine upon the necessary technical training needed for 
membership in its own section. Under such an arrangement 
‘ every candidate would have to meet two requirements : first, 
the general conditions for membership imposed by the associa- 
tion at large — say, the first two conditions given above — and 
second, the special conditions required by the individual section. 
If this plan were approved, we should probably have the follow- 
ing sections : Mental Deviation, including mental retardation 
and deficiency and possibly specific mental deviations; Mental 
Disorder, dealing with various grades and types of psychotic 
disorders; Crime and Delinquency; and Trade and Vocational 
Testing. Other sectioiis would eventually emerge as the prob- 
lems become more clearly defined, because the progress of the 
science will doubtless be toward greater and greater differentia- 
tion of special fields. The American Medical Association now 
has 16 sections in its Scientific Assembly, and in addition five 
councils which make recommendations in the interest of 
physicians. 

One of the practical arguments for establishing the sections 
is that this will make it possible to more fully realize the aims 
of the association to establish high standards of professional 
qualifications for clinical examiners in psychology. According 
to the plan of organization as at present proposed, it is im- 
possible to define satisfactorily the strictly technical quaiifica- 
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tions which a clinical psychologist should possess in order that 
he may be rated as proficient or in order that he may be eligible 
for membership, because the requirements which are applicable 
to one type of examiner are not applicable to another type* 
The Association already has in its membership persons who 
should be distributed in several sections, while applications in 
future will no doubt come from persons representing very 
diverse interests. Recently a western state adopted a statute 
according to which no one can l^e appointed as a clinical psy- 
chologist to one of its state institutions for the feeble-minded 
who is not a member of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion. But the majority of members of that Association have not 
made any technical study of feeble-mindedness at all, so that the 
fact that one is a member of this Association does not constitute 
him an expert on feeble-minded children. But the same criti- 
cism applies also to this Association, Membership in this Asso- 
ciation, according to the present plan, does not indicate whether 
the person is qualified to do work with feeble-minded or 
backward school children, or with the insane, or the delinquent 
or the normal, or any other class. The establishnient of a 
number of sections, with membership limited to the experts in 
the particular field of each section, in accordance with the 
present practice of the American Medical Association, would 
have the merit of indicating the partietdar specialty of each 
member. Would it be worth while to divide the Association 
up into sections to gain this advantage? I believe that it would. 
But there may be weighty practical objections to sectional izing 
the membership. The aim of the writer is merely to offer the 
suggestion, in order that the whole matter may be fully con- 
sidered before final action is taken, 

If the suggestion were adopted, however, the Association 
could adopt the general conditions for niembership at this meet- 
ing, while the specific technical qualifications would have to be 
worked out by coniinittees of the various sections which would 
be authorized. These committees would report their recom- 
mendations to the individual sections for adoption at the next 
annual meeting. No new members ought to be elected until the 
sections had determined upon their eligibility requirements. 

A further suggestion has been made that the title of the 
Association be changed to the American Association of Consult- 
ing Psychologists, or the American Association of Applied 
Psychologists, and that sections be established to include dll 
the important applied divisions of psychology. The scope of 
such an Association would be broader than that contemplated 
by the present Association, as non-clinical workers would 
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evidently be eligible for membership. If eligibility to member- 
ship ill the Association of Clinical Psychologists will be limited 
to persons who are engaged in genuine clinical work, at least 
on a part-time schedule, or have been thus engaged, this expan- 
sion of the Association is probably not advisable. But if 
eligibility will not be so limited, it would seem to the writer 
that either of the other two titles will more correctly express 
the scope ajid purpose qf the Association. 
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Paul Popenoe and Roswell H. Johnson, Applied Eugenics. The 

MacMillan Company, New Yorlc, igiS. p. /|43, 

This book, while bound to provoke vehement discussion, is as surely 
bound to afford no small amount of satisfaction to those who have 
felt acutely the want of a thorough-going treatment of the principles 
and program of the eugenic movement, since gross misunderstaiiding 
and misuse of the term Eugenics still persists. 

For the first time we are in possession of a balanced study of ade- 
ctuate length, which escapes being a primer or a profoundly technical 
yolume. It is greatly worth the waiting for. 

The lay reader will be impressed with the incisive refutation of 
popular confused assumptions involved in the old debate upon the 
relative importance of heredity and enviroiimcnt. The lines of evi- 
dence, statistical and experimental, indicating that differences in a 
trait are more affected by differences in nature than by differences in 
nurture, are drawn from the Galtoii, Thorndike, and Pearson investi- 
gatiojis and from the researches in families of distinguished persons 
made by Woods and Cattell. The latter’s study, however, only indi- 
rectly proves the author's point in that it serves to call attention to 
the complex interrelation of environmental factors operating upon 
traits inherent in original nature. 

A discriminating analysis of the problem of germ plasm modifia- 
bility is provided. Current misconceptions concerning the transmission 
of characters arc summarized and the actuaj significance of data 
traditionally alleged to show it is tliorouglily pointed out. 

Contemporary psychologists and biologists need no new treatise on 
the distinction between the conditions affecting germ plasm and soma 
plasm or upon the capacity of natural selection to ticcount for pro- 
gressive and retrogressive changes in the race. What we did need 
was ail authoritative and at the same time readable presentation q( 
the facts for non-sciciitific persons, nuny of whom, though academic- 
cally trained, are still advocating as eugenic various agencies on the 
false supposition of their funclamcnlal power for racial betterment. 
This need is met in a book likely to surprise, inform, and convince 
such individuals if they can be induced to read it. 

Furthermore the doctrine regarding “ racial poisons is still tena- 
ciously held by many sociologists, social workers, psychiatrists, and 
clinical psychologists, unaware of the. recent results obtained through 
close laboratory scrutiny of the subject. These students fall into two 
classes: those unconscious of the fact that the influence 6f alcohol, 
for exEuapk, upon the imchaniftm of heredity is a matter even open 
to discussion (as two persons who are regarded as experts in the field 
of social science recently confessed their ignorance to the reviewer); 
and those who, aware that it is Questioned, resent what they deem 
audacious and preposterous attempts to minimize the baneful effects 
of alcohol upon the mind and body. 

The authors give a critical Tcsuine of the evidence on both sides of 
the controversy. They further augment the weight of the argument 
against transmission of acquired characteristics by an admirable crit- 
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iquc of the time-honored belief in prenatal culture. In emphasizing 
the conclusion that eugenics is obliged to concern itself solely with 
the material in the germ plasm which cannot be permanently modified 
by external influences, and that hence the only means to race better- 
ment is tJ] rough cJiaiigijig tlie birtli and death rates to alter tlie relative 
proportions of good and bad germ plasm in the race, the authors are 
by no means scornful of Eiithciiics. It is to be expected that they 
will be wrath fully accused by superficial readers of denying the good 
accruing to the individual and society through all the reform move- 
ments of the day, in spite of numerous explicit statements such as 
this: “Eugenics ... is inadequate unless accompanieci by constant 
improvement in the surroundings; and its advocates must detnand 
eiithcnics as an accompaniment of selection, in order that the oppor- 
tunity for getting a fair selection may be as free as possible.^' 

The chapters dealing with ineiitai differences and inheritance of 
mental capacities are well handled from the standpoint of a disciple 
of the Thorndike school upon whose work the authors draw heavily, 

Although their resume of the literature dealing with the comparison 
of the white with the negro races is excellent, psychologists will be 
quick to note the omission of reference to Woodworth's and Bruner's 
work on Racial Difjerences hv Menial Traits and Thorndike’s pene- 
trating valuation of the facts. The desirability and possibility of en- 
forcing restriction on marriage and parenthood among the dys genic 
classes is argued on biological, humanitarian, and economic grounds. 
Legislation of genuine eugenic value would be segregation, differently 
drafted sterilization and divorce laws, and repeal of laws prohibiting 
marriage between cousins. 

In the chapter on Improvement of Sexual Selection the authors state 
what they call the psychological point of view in support of the claim 
tliat eugenic ideals can become a part of the habits and "conscience" 
of tlie race and the selection of life partners unconsciously influenced. 
Tlic authority cited for this belief appears to be Galton alone. Wat- 
son's advocacy of experimental study in the control of emotions and 
the application of the theory of the "conditioned reflex’* as a means 
of ruachiiig such an end iias been oveilookcd. 

One of the features of the book which hears the distinction of 
original contribution is the chapter pointing out the eugenic aspects 
of certain specific laws, movements, and reforms, e. g., Democracy, 
Socialism, Feminism, child labor, compulsory education, vocational 
guidance, minimum wage, trades unionism, housing, pensions, taxation, 
prohibition, et ccicra. The authors are not guilty of sweepingly 
branding these features of society eugenic or dysgcnic, but cogently 
set forth tlreir direct and indirect influences in respect to ultimate 
racial improvement through increase and decrease in relative propor- 
tion of superior and inferior strains in the population. The conclu- 
sions reached through adroit reasoning arc perhaps more often unex- 
pected than not. 

Any consideration of dysgcnic effects of social amelioration must 
take into account that we do not know what the trend of variation in 
human beings is nor how natural selection is operating. On the other 
hand, conditions entailing a desirable high death rate of inferiors may 
at the same time prove iiiiwholesoiiie to the superiors as well and even 
actually create inferior variations unaware. Until we have experi- 
ments showing what environmental forces are the causes of varia- 
bility we cannot hope unerringly to determine and eliminate the true 
sources of deterioration. 
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There arc certain infelicities of diction and noticeable typographical 
errors, but it is none the less an admirable specimen of book-making. 
The interest of tlie discussion is enhanced by copious and effective 
illuslration. 

Smith College. Miriam C. Gould. 


Hfxen Marot. Or oq five Imfjulse in Industiy, A Proposition far Rdit- 

colors. E, P. Dutton & Company, New York, 191B, p, 146. 

.This book, which carries the significant snb-tille, "A Proposition 
for Eclucalors," is dedicated to " Caroline Pratt wliosc appreciation of 
educational factors in the play world of children, iiilciisificd for tlic 
author the significance of the growth processes in iiKlustrial and adult 
life." The autlior analyzes the industrial system in this country and 
by contrasting it with the German system points out its in lie rent weak- 
nesses as well as the means of remedying llicm, ‘' America wants 
industrial efficiency, it must have cflicicnt workers if it holds its place 
among nations, and Aiiicricau people will prove their efficiency or 
Lhcir ineiriciency as they arc capable of using the heritage which in- 
dustrial evolution has given the world, But what sliall wc use this 
cfhcicncy for? For the sake of the heritage? For the sake of bu.si- 
ness? For the sake of Empire?" 

Among the chief weaknesses of onr present industrial system, ac- 
cording to the author, arc the facts that we value possession of wealth 
more than its creation, that both capital and labor arc interested in 
the exploitation of wealth rather than in its production. Consequently 
the mnnufacturerB value the workmen merely as so many attaclimcnts 
to their machines which they would like to standardize, (lerliaps, by 
an industrial education, just as the other manufacturing processes 
liave been placed on the highest basis of efficiency as measured by 
mass production. The monotony hi labor brought about by tlms divid- 
ing “the workers into eyes, arms, fingers, Icg.s, the plucking out of 
some one of his faculties and discarding the vest of tUc man as 
valiicle.ss/’ his ignorance of the complete process of production, of the 
finished product and it.s final marketing, have produced in the laborer 
not only a mental state of indifference to his work but also a dis- 
inclination to produce, which in the long run may offset such artificial 
stimulants and inducements to higher efficiency as better wages, com- 
fortable and safer working conditions, means of self-improvement, 
and selection for positions and advancement to better positions on the 
basis of greater fitness. It would be useless to revert to and repeat 
the experiences of cr a f tin an, ship and the Guilds of an earlier age, 
since our present state of society has evolved from it. Other sug- 
gestions for correcting the evils of our present system arc not prom- 
i.sing, since they fail to appeal to the worker's impulse of crcativencss. 
The author then goes into some detail, in the second chapter, to show 
how only partially successful in this respect the efforts of scientific 
inaiiagcmeiit have been except in so far as they incidentally and acci- 
dentally involved this iinpiiUc. Another chapter is devoted to the 
attempt at showing that the German paternal system of iiidiistiialisiii 
for tlie glory of the empire would be absolutely impossible for the 
American people, even if greatly modified and in spite of our recent 
favorable experiences in governmental control for the jiurposcs of 
carrying on the war. 

fhe author’s own positive suggestions for remedying the most seri- 
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ous evil of our pie sent industrial system consist in demonstrating tlie 
possibilities for developing a socialised productiveness in llic workers, 
by utilizing or appealing to their “ oi-giiiating, ' choosing, adapting 
power.’' Slic says, “ the creative cfTort is not necessorily an individual 
matter. It may be possible for a group of people to associate cor- 
dially and freely together with a single creative purpose and endeavor, 
It may be possible for each worker to experience the joy of creative 
work as he takes part with others in the planning of the work along 
with the labor of fabrication. It is a creative experience or dull labor 
as his association with others in the solution of the problem is freely 
pursued and genuine, or as it is forced and perfunctory" (p, jj;). 
In this connection the author describes in some detail the educational 
experiment carried on by Caroline Pratt in New York City under the 
auspices of The Bureau of Educational Experiments, i6 West i8th 
Street. liiiss Caroline Eratt, with the help of several adults, is con- 
ducting a Toy Shop with about forty pupils between 14 and 17 years 
of age. The pupils have here an opportunity to become familiar with 
all the lechiiical, financial, administrative, economic, aesthetic and lit- 
erary processes involved in the prodirctio/i of irarketable toys for 
American children. The practical value of such an educational cx- 
pcrimcul will depend upon the answers that it can make to such cpics- 
tions as " (i) Was the creative impulse aroused? (2) Were .•standards 
of workmanship discovered and sustained? (3) VVas a broad as well 
as a working knowledge of subject matter acquired? (4) Did the 
children approach established methods in a spirit of liospitality and 
of inquiry as to their validity? (5) t)Kl the problems create sufficient 
interest to arouse the desire and wifi to reject faulty methods, and 
introduce others of greater service? (6) Was the enterprise el pro- 
ductive one from the point of view of the market and an cdLicational 
one from the point of view of growth?" (p. 133). 

The author recommends that educators cooperate with engineers and 
architects and the managers of industry in proposing a new program 
or system of production. She believes that “engineers, not under the 
influence of business, are qua lilted to open up the creative aspects of 
production to the workers and to convince them through their own 
experience that there are adventurous po.ssibilities in industry outside 
the meager offerings of pay-day" (p. 109), She names Mr. Robert 
Wolf as one of the engineers who^ is ready for the adventure. Li 
working out such a program “it will be the ini.ssion of educators to 
show that by opening up the field for creative purpose, fervor for 
industrial enterprise and good workmanship may he realized, that only 
as the contents of industry in its administration as well as in the 
technique of its processes is opened up for experiment eiikI (ir.stdiaiul 
experience, will a universal inipulse for work be awakened" (p, xx). 

Whether it may be granted or not that the book correctly diagnoses 
our present industrial defects, it fails to combat the employers' claim 
" that from 95 to 99 per cent of the working force is without pro- 
ductive impulse" (p, 134) by the only convincing argument to the 
contrary, the expcrimejjlal demonstration of the universality of a 
creative impulse in human nature. In this respect the author's mere 
assumption of its existence is psychologically as unfounded as Veblen's 
assumption of an instinct of workmanship. To recommend sweeping 
educational and irKlustrial changes on the basis of a new sociological 
hypothesis, because our present industrial .sy.sLcm is faulty, amounts 
to suggesting the haphazard methods of trial and error instead of the 
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much slower but surer way of first establishing the psychological facts 
upon wliich the new sociological hypothesis must ultiniatcly rest. 

L. R. G. 

Alice Minnie HiiiiTS Heniger. The Kingdom of The Child. (With 
an InlrodLiction by G. Stanley Hall,) E. P. Dutton & Company, 
New York, 1918, p. 173- 

In her latest volume, Mrs. Heniger presents the psychological con- 
elusions which her fifteen years' work with the Children’s Educational 
Theatre have enabled her to draw, and shows how they may be used 
as fuiidameiilal principles of modern pedagogy. The chiUVs kingdom 
is the world of imagination, of make-believe, is her main thesis, and 
we must use this innate creative instinct in order to breathe the glow 
of life into our deadly school curriculum, and also to mold the char- 
acter and shape the personality of the children intrusted to our guid- 
ance. The vital mistake we have made as parents and teachers is 
our failure to recogizc this basic tendency of childhood, as a result 
of which we have forced our children to repress their impulses toward 
self-expression, and made them become servile imitators of us, as 
adults too blind to see the longings and aspirations of their prisoned 
souls. 

Mrs, Heniger gives numerous examples which illustrate her point 
more clearly than any abstract discussion could ever hope to do. She 
cites cases of retarded children, with whom the ordinary school meth- 
ods have failed, and tells how, under the benign influence of the Edu- 
cational Theatre, their lives have grown fuller and richer in their 
strivings to interpret the characters assigned to them, so that the long 
denied promotion becomes an indirect result of this release of their 
inner life, She describes the months of arduous study put in by a 
little slum girl who wished to be able to play the part of a faslibnable 
boarding school miss in " The Little Princess/' and pertinently inquires 
whether any other motive could have induced her to work so eagerly to 
acquire the traits of personality and social grace of a type far outside 
her personal experience. For these children, starved by their environ- 
ment, seek to enter another world vicariously through the gates of 
dramatic reiucsentation ; they live the parts they play, — indeed, they 
must become the person an the story before they can hope to portray 
the character with any degree of success. Herein we have one solu- 
tion of the problem of Americanizing oiir iniinigrant children; we 
have only to make them enter into the spirit of our great men, — as 
one little Russian lad did in his rendition of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
address,— to produce more loyal citizens than could be obtained by 
any amount of drill upon the Declaration of Independence as a mere 
rote memory lesson. It is only as they can enter into the lives of the 
men who created that glorious document, it is only as they, too, can feel 
the thrill of freedom and justice, that these foreign-born youngsters 
are made an integral part of our national life. 

In like manner, the subjects we wish to teach our children must 
become humanized, and must present to the child a many-sided con- 
tact with the great racial history of mankind, Literature lends itself 
particularly well to this interpretation, for under skillful guidance, the 
child enters into the soiil of the heroes and heroines of whom he 
reads, and unconsciously strives to emulate tbeir noble thoughts and 
lofty idealism. It is in the adolescent age of the high school and 
college that we sec the student most affected by these inspiring ex- 
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ainples; but even tiic (edi’ous task of icaniing to read may be made 
easy and pleasant if the Icaclicr be wise enough to make the cat a real 
cat, and the dog a barking, taiUwagging animal of daily acciuaintancc. 

The Sunday School comes in for its share of censorship, and lui^ 
incroLis anecdotes arc quoted to illustrate the hopeless inefficiency of 
well-mean iiig but unintelligent teachers, with their precise but unin- 
spiring presentation of facts. _ It is worth while to repeat one of these 
examples, for it drives the point home as nothing else could do. “ The 
story was rccoiinlcd to me," writes Mrs. Heniger, "of one such lady 
who thought it would be appealing and helpful to tell her class the 
story of Adam and Eve in her own language. She had read some- 
where about childhood's ready grasp of the objective lesson, so she 
decided to cut the story down to what she considered the level of the 
child’s understanding. She was greatly pleased with her apparent 
success inasmuch as the class , . , listened attentively to her recital. 
But here is the way the brightest lad in the clas.s recounted the story 
to a number of young friends, I repeat his language verbatim: 

* There was two of 'em, and they ate off the wrong tree, and the snake 
told on ^cm, and he said she made me do it, and so God said you 
l3oth go to Hcllt"^ After driving home her argument by an an- 
thology of these childish observations, the author pleads for an inter- 
pretation of the bibic wlucli shall bring out all its mystic beauty and 
allegorical significance, and pleads for the utilization of the dramatic 
element in the Sunday School, emphasizing the value of biblical plays 
for the childish actors. 

While these details serve to show the style of the book, and the 
methods which it advocates, they can give no clear idea of the author's 
keen insight and breadth of vision, The scope of the work is partially 
indicated by the elaborate chapter headings: What Is the Kingdom 
of the Child and How Does the Adult Transgress in the Kingdom; 
How Can the Parent and the Teacher Enter with the Little Child into 
Ills Kingdom; Shall Parent and Teacher Be Subjects in the Kingdom 
of the Older Child or Shall They Be Rulers Therein; In the King- 
dom the Child Can Learn Best How to Know Himself by Being for 
a Time, Someone Else, but He Must Create Not Imitate, His New 
Character; In Every Child within the Kingdom Slumbers the Whole 
Experience of the Race and We, as Educators, Must Endow the New 
Spiritual Liyes with Form and with Substance; Plow the Foreign- 
Bom Child Is Drought into the Kingdom and Remains Forever After 
a Loyal Subject Therein; Learning to Read Is Never Dull and Tire- 
some when the Schoolroom Is a Part of the Kingdom; All the Great 
PIcrocs and Plcroines of Literature Reside in the Kingdom where 
Children and Yotrng People Crave to Be Their Daily Companions, to 
Live with Them in Their Homes and to Interpret Their Thoughts; 
In the Kingdom, Literature is Regarded as an Expression of Our 
Coimnoji Pli/manity and Speech Is the Direct Medium from Soul to 
Soul; The People Who, in Books, Seem to Be dead and Buried, Arc 
All Alive when We Meet Them in the Kingdom; In the Bible Are 
Page aftnr Page of Attractive .Stoi-ies that Contain Gnkling Lessons 
of Life; In the Kingdom, Bible Stories Arc Shown as The Wonderful 
Symbolic Allegories They Are. and Which Children’s Pure Aspiring, 
SpiriltiaJ Imagination Really Imagines Them to Be; The Kingdom's 
Domain Stretches Beyond the Walls of the University, so that even 
a Staid College Professor May be a Dweller in the Kingdom if He 
Has a Mijicl to; The Real Kjjigdom Will Have a Cliildrcn’s Theatre 
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Wlici’c Good Plays Suitable for Clilltlrcn to Sec May Be Enjoyed; 
Ii the Khi^doni a Little Child Shall Lend Us. 

Ill his introduction to the present volume by Mrs. Heniper, G. Stan- 
ley Hall characterizes it n.s “a real niul original cclntribiitioii to both 
ecUicatioiinl methods aiid our knowledge of childhood." He might 
well have added that il is a book which should he in the hands and 
minds of every mother and teacher, for it con La ins in formation which 
is vital for the proper development of the child's social and moral 
nature. 

Phyllis Blanch mid. 
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AIR SERVICE TESTS OF APTITUDE FOR FLYING' 


By V. A. C. Hen MON, University oi Wisconsin 


From the psychologist's point of view an otitstaiiding* feature 
of the war lias been the demand for highly specialized abilities 
and aptitudes in addition to general military virtues* No 
where has this been more true than in the Air Service and no 
where have the problems of selecting individuals and assigning 
them to the work for which they are best fitted been more 
urgent, As late as April 1917, the Aviation Section of the 
Signal Corps had but 52 trained flyers. The Air Service with 
upwards of 16,000 flyers is thus a new product. 

When war was declared the need for selecting thousands 
of men for training as pilots, observers and balloonists was 
met by the creation of Examining Boards and Physical Exam- 
ining Units. Rigorous physical and medical standards were 
adopted, While the mental, moral and professional require- 
ments were equally exacting the standards were necessarily 
vague and general We were instructed to select men of good 
education and high character, men who were in every way 
qualified and fitted to become officers of the U. S. Army — a 
rather intangible set of specifications. We were constantly 
enjoined to remember that the flying officer was not to be an 

aerial chauffeur,” but a “twentieth century cavalry officer 
mounted on Pegasus.” 

Examiners soon found that while it was relatively easy to 
pick men who could negotiate the non-Pegasarian flights de- 
manded in the Ground Schools, what they would do when 

^ Paper prepared for joint meeting of Section H of the A. A. A. S, 
and American Psychological Association at Baltimore. Delay in se^ 
curing approval of War Department prevented Ihc reading of the 
paper. 
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they mounted Pegasus was a sheer guess. The result was that 
in spite of the Examining Boards and Physical Examining 
Units which eliminated 50 to 60 per cent of applicants, and in 
spite of Ground Schools, which eliminated 15 per cent of the 
survivors, there were still at least 6 per cent of men who 
reached Flying Fields who were discharged or transferred be- 
cause of inaptitude for flying. This estimate of 6 per cent 
was obtained from independent data obtained by Thorndike 
and myself. Thorndike's estimate is based on a follow-up of 
1,600 cadets who were admitted to Flying Schools and were 
either commissioned or discharged from flying status or killed 
in accident. Observations at Kelly Field showed that on June 
first, when 750 Reserve Military Aviators had been commis- 
sioned, 74 men had been discharged. Of these 55 were dis- 
charged for inaptitude or temperamental unfitness for flying, 
11 for physical disability or incapacity, 5 for misconduct and 
3 for technical reasons. In at least half the cases of discharge 
for physical unfitness this is but a euphemisin for tempera- 
mental unfitness tor flying. There were about 600 cadets at 
the Field at the time. Estimating the discharges or transfers 
that would accrue from this number .the estimate of 6 per 
cent is conservative for Kelly Field. The recent report of the 
Director of Military Aeronautics for the period ending June 
30th, showed that at that time 4,980 men had been commis- 
sioned and about 400 had been dropped for inability to fly. 
Over and above the 6 per cent who failed completely there 
ale a considerable miiiiber who, while ultimately commis- 
sioned, have no aptitude for flying, learn with difficulty and 
smash ships. For example, there were two men who were 
rated as very poor in flying and who did very poorly in the 
tests. One took 106 hours for his R, M. A. when the average 
time was well below 50 hours, and the other took 94 hours. 
These men were commissioned because it seemed better to use 
them than to discharge them and train others at great cost in 
their stead. The 74 men discharged wasted 1,400 hours of 
flying. Some statistician has figured the total cost of flying 
training as $2,00 per minute in the air. Whether this includes 
the cost of wrecked ships is not known, but this group wrecked 
not less than 30 ships. One man, for example, was given 55 
hours of flying instruction and wrecked five ships before he 
was relieved as "unadaptable for further training.” The 
money cost of the trial and error method of discovering abilit}' 
to fly, to speak merely of it, becomes enormous. It is unnec- 
essary to multiply evidence to show that the need for improve- 
ment in methods for selecting flyers was and is very great. 
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In June 1917 the National Research Council Committee on 
Aviation tried out tests reported as promising by FrencK and 
Italian psychologists, and other tests as well, on 75 candidates 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology Ground School. 
This work was done by Burtt, Troland and Miles. Stratton, 
ill August 1917, tried out tests on 50 flying cadets at San 
Dregu, and Maxfleld tested 44 Ccidets at Essmgton Field, Dr. 
Parsons in the early part of this year tested the cadets in the 
Naval Aviation Service at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, In this way some forty odd tests had been given 
something of a try-out. The difficulty of securing satisfactory 
ratings of flying ability or of an adequate follow-up made the 
correlations, however, too uncertain for practical conclusions. 

In March of this year Captain Stratton and I were detached 
from Examining Boards to make, in cooperation with Thorn- 
dike of the Committee of Classification of Personnel, an official 
investigation of the most promising of the tests as shown in 
earlier studies and of others which seemed a priori to be worth 
investigation. It would be too long a story to list the forty 
tests, give the correlation with flying ability which they 
showed, and indicate the grounds of selection of tests for fur- 
ther try-out. Ability to fly would seem to require emotional 
stability and control or "'nerve,” sensitiveness to tilt, general 
motor coordination and control, quickness of response to visual 
and auditory stimuli and to changes of equilibrium, mental 
alertness, and athletic ability and interest. Tests of most of 
these traits had shown promise. These, and several others 
that gave no results worth noting here, were therefore selected 
and given to 300 cadets and flying instructors at Rockwell 
Field by Stratton and by myself at Kelly Field. At each field 
50 very good flyers, 50 very poor flyers, some of whom had 
already been relieved from further training for inability to 
fly, and SO unknowns were given the tests. Each man was 
tested on two different days, The tests selected and given at 
both fields were as follows i 

1. Emotional Stability, a test which jnea.su res the liability of 
the subject to incoordinate purposeless reaction upon a receipt 
of a sudden shock, the discharge of a pistol. Measurements 
were made of amplitude of hand tremor, time of recovery from 
tremor, changes of frequency of pulse, changes in frequency 
and amplitude of respiration, and the effect of the shock on 
rate of solving examples m addition. Of these measurements 
amplitude of hand response and changes in frequency in 
respiration were found to be especially significant. 

2, Perception of Pilt, ^Yhicll measures l^y means of a 
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Specially constructed tilting chair, the sensitiveness to gradual 
changes of bodily position, 

3. Swaying, a test of the motor coordination and control 
required for the subject to stand steadily with the eyes open 
and with the eyes closed. 

4. VUual Reaction^ quickness of response to movement of 
the upper hand on the dial of the Hipp chronoscope. 

5. Auditory .Reactiojij quickness of response to the noise of 
the Zimmerman sound hammer. 

6. Equilibrium Reactim, quickness of response to sudden 
changes of bodily position, to the right and to the left. Biirtt^s 
tilting table, which gives a negatively accelerated tilt of con- 
stant distance and speed, was used. 

7. Equilibrium Differentialj the sum of the visual and audi- 
tory reaction times minus the equilibrium reaction time, a 
measure of the relative quickness of the response to changes 
of equilibrium as compared with simple reaction times. 

8. Extension of Curves, a test roughly simulating the judg- 
ments of distance required in landing a ship. This test which 
showed promise in the earlier study by Stratton gave negative 
results in the later investigation. 

In addition to the psycho-physical tests two tests by means 
of blank forms were given, 

9. Thorndike^ s Mental Alertness Test, an arrangement of 
thirteen tests of various functions designed to measure native 
aiental ability or general intelligence. This test liacl been 
adopted for use by Examining Boards and formed a regular 
part of examination procedure. 

10. Athletic Achievement and Interest. Thorndike’s study 
of application blanks filled out by candidates and subsequent 
performance had shosvn a positive correlation between athletic 
ability and success in flying. A more detailed blank was pre- 
pared and a scoring system for it worked out by Thorndike 
and Kelly. 

In view of the fact that the Mental Alertness and Athletic 
Achievement tests were not given to enough men at Rockwell 
Field, and since they are in the series of tests recommended 
and adopted, I shall discuss the results from Kelly Field 
mainly. The instructors and cadets were rated in flying 
ability by the Officers in Charge of Flying on a basis of judg- 
ments of live stage commanders and the progress cards. All 
officers showed keen interest in the problem and the ratings 
were made with great care. 

The correlations with flying ability, the inter-correlations 
of each test with every other test, and the intra-correlations 
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between the trials on two days were determined. Taking into 
account all available data as well as the later investigations 
the correlations of the individual tests with flying ability are 
as follows: 

Correlations with Flying Ability 


1. Einotional Stability, K. F. 

1. Hand Response 35 .26 

2. Changes in Freq, of Respiration 25 ,23 

2. Perception of Tilt 23 .26 

3. Swaying. 22 .16 

(4. Visual Reaction 0 .15) 

5. Auditory Reaction 14 .15 

6. Equilibrium Choice Reaction 15 .08 

7. Equilibrium Differential 18 — .15 

(8. Extension of Cuives — .03 .14) 

9. Mental Alertness .35 .23 

10. Atlilctic Achievement 


The correlations in the first coUimn were obtained by Shep- 
ard's formula. Those in the second column are the correla- 
tions from the Kelly Field data by the rank method. The 
figiii'es in parenthesis are for tests not in the recommended 
series. 

The best tests, as tlie table slio^vs, are emotional stability, 
especially the hand response, perception of tilt, and mental 
alertness. ^‘With the material used the correlation between the 
Thorndike-ICeliy athletic score in flying ability was over .6 
though certain factors were operative which make this pos- 
sibly too high and the number of cases was under 100.'* None 
of these tests alone obviously is a sure symptom for inaptitude 
for flying or a sufficient basis for prognosis. When, however, 
the individual measurements are combined the composite score 
obtained from the series or team of tests recommended gives 
a multiple correlation coefficient of .70, which is a sufficient 
basis for prognosis with some confidence. In selecting the 
team of tests tliose were chosen which show the highest cor- 
relations with flying ability, satisfactory reliability coefficients, 
and low correlations with each other. To determine the 
weights to be given each test toward the composite score 
would ideally require the calculation of partial correlations 
and coefficients of regression. The time and labor for this 
analysis has not been available. A provisional scoring and 
weighting scheme, scores being expressed as deviations above 
and below the mean of performance in the tests, was worked 
out. The weights were estimates made with due regard to the 
principles and factors that determine weighting by the partial 
correlation method. The success with which the recommended 
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tests segregate tlie poors and the goods is indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 

Scores on Flying Ability of 100 Cadets and Instructors at 
Kelly Field 

Score in the Report from Average 

recomniended flying school Notes to date of June 15 dual time 
series of tests p-poor. g-good. of oLliers 


— 75 or worse 
—50 to -'74 

PPPPPP 

ppppppK 

4 suspended, relieved or dischaigcd 

^ ^ II n *1 i* 

15:50 

11:16 

—25 to— 49 

ppppppp 

PPPPPPE 

5 


10:17 

0 to — 25 

PPPPggg 

PPPPggg 

PPPPggg 

PPPP 

g ii t* 


10:03 

0 to ^25 

PPggggg 

2 < < ** 


9:19 

—25 to— 49 

-50 to— 74 
—75 or better 

Pgffgggff 

Pgggggg 

ggmeg 

g 

1 not reported 


9:23 

7:50 

7:21 


The acid test is, of course, the ability to predict. In order 
to eliminate the possibility of confusing abilities produced by 
flying with those prophetic of ability to fly, the tests were given 
to 50 cadets of unknown ability who had just reached the 
Field. Some of these had had no experience iii flying and 
none over two or three hours of dual instruction. On a basis 
of performance in the tests solely I submitted to the Officer 
in Charge of Flying a prediction that five of these men would 
either be discharged or learn to fly with great difficulty. Two 
others were selected as showing special aptitude, one of whom 
because of deficiency in formal education had difficulty in 
getting into the Service. Of the five men three were dis- 
charged after 4, 20 and 22 hours of instruction respectively. 
One of these men wrecked two ships completely. The fourth 
man was relieved from flying at one time and bi'ought before, 
the Discharge Board but was given another chance and finally 
was commissioned after 85 hours of flying instruction when 
the median time for his class was 60 hours. The fifth man 
was commissioned after 93 hours of instruction. The Officer 
in Charge of Flying said of these men that they did “ Fair 
work, The two men who were picked to show exceptional 
aptitude were commissioned as pursuit pilots and their work 
characterized as "Very Good.” One of the men made re- 
markable progress and was commissioned after 43 hours of 
flying when the median time was 70 hours. This was the man 
who barely met the educational standards. 
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The success with which the tests differentiated the goods 
from the poors and the correspondence between prediction and 
performance were sufficiently convincing so that the Personnel 
Section of the Air Service was authorized to proceed with 
their introduction. Steps were taken to organize four Per- 
sonnel Units to be established at the four Ground Schools aiifl 
in affiliation with four Examining Boards. The all too familiar 
vexatious delays in securing necessary personnel and equip- 
ment prevented their being fully organized and actually in 
operation before the armistice was signed and Examining 
Boards and Ground Schools were closecL 

While waiting for personnel and equipment at Princeton, 
where the training unit was located. Captain F. L. Wells and 
I carried out a series of experiments with four subjects to 
determine (1) the susceptibility of the tests to systematic 
practice, (2) the advisability of repeating the tests on the 
same day instead of as heretofore on the next or some sub- 
sc{[iient day, and (3) the effect of time of day on perform- 
ance in the tests. In the practical administration of the 
tests questions on these points would naturally arise and did 
arise. The tests, except those of mental alertness and athletic 
achievement, measure relatively simple functions that enter 
into flying ability. ^ priori one might expect, though one 
could not be sure without actual experiment, that these tests, 
havijig been highly practiced by tlie ordinary conditions of 
life, would not show very quick or very marked effects of 
practice or of diurnal variation, If this supposition holds, the 
tests are for practical purposes all the more valuable. The 
results show 

1. That except for the equilibrium choice reaction practice 
effects are slight for dai]3^ tests over a i)eriod of fifteen days. 
The practice effects, moreover, are least evident in those with 
the poorest initial scores. 

2. That the variability in the once’a-day tests is but little 
greater than in the tvvice-a-day tests. 

3. That time of day for all practicable purposes is negligible. 

The Air Service is certain to become an increasingly sig^ 

nificant arm of the military forces and it is equally certain 
that aviation will have ere long important applications in civil 
life. The selection of the apt and the elimination of the unfit 
for flying is, therefore, so inmoiTant lliat the responsi))le au- 
thorities should on a basis of the showdiig made be required to 
give the tests a practical tryout and lake steps for their im- 
provement, in Order that vast sums should not continue to he 
expended fruitlessly and human life wasted. 



MENTAL TESTS EOR PROSPIiCTIVE TECLEGRAPH- 
ERS, A STUDY 01- THE DIAGNOSTIC VALUE OF 
MENTAL TESTS FOR PREDICITNG AUILITY TO 
LEARN TELEGRAPHY 


By L, L. Tuurstonb, Carnegie InslUntc of Technology, Pittsburgh 


This investigation was made to asccvlaiit whclhei' it is pos- 
sible to predict ability in telegraphy by menial tests, Our 
subjects were 165 draflctl men of Class I, who registered for 
a jiiglit course in radio-telegrai)liy, The conr.se was given at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology to prepare drafted men 
for the Signal Corps of the U. S. Army. The course opened 
on N.oveniher 19, 1917, and (hi.s report is written in March, 
1918, 

The two main features in this invcstigalioii are the mental 
tests and the (laity rccorda of progreaH. The mental tests 
were given to the men iuiinediatcly after registration for the 
course on the same evening that they were given the physical 
examination, Every applicant took hotli the mental and 
physical examination before entering classes, Tim records of 
progress were lobtained by means of prescribed tests of re- 
ceiving speed. The instructions and copy for tlic te.sts of 
speed were prejpared in the office of the P.sycliology Depart- 
inent and administered to all of the fourteen clas,sc,s with as 
much uniformity as possible. Tlic receiving sjieed test was 
of two minutes duration, given at every meeting of the class 
and always between the first and second hoiu'.s <of the Ihree- 
liour evening session. A more complete dc.scri(Jtion of these 
tests and the directions for administering them arc contained 
in my "Handbook for Teachers of the Tclegrafihic Code," 
which has been published as Bulletin No. 16 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, Washington, D. C. 

I. SUBJECTS 

1. Occupations. Among the 165 .students were represented 
the mechanical and electrical trades, building and steel trades, 
engineers, chemists, salesmen, hooldccepers, etc. It is of im 
terest to note that there is no occupational dlfl'crcntiation in 
the ability to learn telegraphy. Hence, occupation is not suit- 
able as an index for selecting prospective telegraphers, 

no 
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2. Schooling. Here, again, we find the rather surprising fact 
that schooling is not suitable as an index of ability to learn tele- 
graphy as far as this type of group is concerned. It is quite 
likely that the factor of schooling is loaded in this group of 
students so that the brightest of the high school and college 
graduates may have found preferred service in the army be- 
fore being drafted. If this is true, then the college, high 
school, and grammar school groups here represented are not 
comparable. At any rate, if we take our findings at face value, 
ability in telegraphy cannot be predicted'oii the basis of gen- 
eral schooling. 

The Pearson correlation coefficient between number of 
years of schooling and receiving speed in telegraphy after one 
hundred hours of practice is 0.00 ±0.08; (n=158). While the 
correlation coefficient is low, it may be significant that the 
eleven students who left school before finishing the eight 
grades were conspicuously low in telegraphy. 

3. Age. Being a group of drafted men the age limits were 
21 to 31 years. The frequencies f.or the higher ages within 
the draft limits are relatively low. This is explained by the 
greater frequency of married men at those ages and by other 
causes of exemption among the older of the tiieii of draft age. 
It is not ^Yithollt interest to note that the older men exhibited 
more perseverance in staying by the rather monotonous even- 
iiig buzzer practice than the younger men. 

The correlation between age and receiving speed in tele- 
graphy after three months practice (about 100 hours) is 
— 0.09 ±0.08, which indicates that age has no diagnostic value 
in predicting ability in telegraphy within the age limits of 
21 and 31. 

IL THE MENTAL TESTS 

All of the students who entered the radio course during 
November and December took a psychological examination 
consisting of eight mental tests. The purpose of these tests 
was to ascertain whether mental tests could be used to pre- 
dict ability to learn telegraphy. 

We gave the following tests: 

1) Rhythm Test 

2) Opposites Test 

3) Analogies Test 

4) Gordon Directions Test 

5) Trabue Completion Test 

6) Spelling Test 

7) Arithmetic Test 

8) Sentence Test 
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All of these mental tests have been checked up witli tlie 
highest receiving speed attained during the first one hiindi-ecl 
hours of pvactice. 

1. Rhythm Test. This test was designed specially tor tUa 
purpose of testing ability in telegraphy. It is given as follows: 
The examiner is equipped with a buzzer and telegraphic key. 
The examiner sounds on the buzzer a rhythm pattern consist- 
ing of auditory dots and dashes. Each pattern is repeated 
once in order to give all students a fair chance to hear it. They 
then reproduce the pattern, using a short horizontal line for 
a dash and a short vertical line for a dot. The test consists 
of thirty-five of these rhythm patterns given in the order of 
difficulty, beginning with the easiest. The score in the rhythm 
test is the niunber of errors made. The rate of presentation 
is such as would correspond to a telegraphic sending speed 
of ten words per minute and the wtole test is given in about 
fifteen minutes* 

The rhythm test gives a correlation of +0.48 -H 0.06, Of the 
highest thirteen students in this test, only one did worse than 
the average in telegraphy. Of the lo7oest fifteen students in 
this test, only three students attained the average of the class. 

2. OpffosUes Test. This is a good test for predicting ability 
in telegraphy, The correlation coefficient for speed in receiv- 
ing telegraphic code and scores in the Opposites Test is 
+.42+0.04. 

The ten miio students icdio raiife lowcsf hi i/ir 
Test are all inferior in telegraphy. Not one of thou attained 
even average performance in telegraphy. Their average re- 
ceiving speed is +8 words per minute as compared with 6.4 
words per minute for the whole group. 

The lowest twenty per cent of the group (23 students), 
arranged according to the Opposites Test, have an average 
receiving speed of 4.5 words per minute as compared with 
6.4 for the whole group. Of these 23 students, only five ex- 
ceeded the average of the group in telegraphy. 

3. Analogies Test. The Pearson correlation coefficient for 
receiving speed in telegraphy and the Analogies Test is 
+0.29+0.05. 

Analyzing the scatter diagram more closely, \vc find that 
of the seventeen students who consfifitfe the lowest ten per cent 
of the group, according to the Analogies Test, only one student 
attained the average of the class in telegraphy. The average 
speed in telegraphy for these seventeen students is 5.2 after 
.one hundred hours of practice, The average speed in teleg- 
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rapliy for the upper ten per cent of the group, divided accord- 
ing to the Analogies Test, ^ is 7.5 words per minute after one 
hundred iiours of practice. Tlie average speed in telegraphy for 
the whole group at the same stage of practice was 6.4 words 
per miiiulc. 

This indicate.s clearly that while the Analogies Test does 
not give a high correlation coefficient it can be used to elimi- 
nate a considerable portLMi of those who lack the special 
ability to learn telegraphy. The average telegraphic speed for 
the lowest half of the group, divided according to the Analo- 
gies Testj is 5.4 words per minute, the speed for the upper 
half of the group is 7.1 words per minute. 

If the lowest twenty per cent of the group had been elimi- 
nated on the basis of the Anahogies Test the average speed 
in telegraphy would have been 7.0 words per minute instead 
of 6.4 words per minute. 

4. Gordon Directions Test. The correlation of this test with 
speed in telegraphy after ojie lumdred hours of practice is 
+0.27 ±0.05. It has diagnostic value for ability in telegraphy 
for the lowest ten per cent ,of the group arranged according 
to the test, but not for the middle and higher scores in the 
test. Of the radio students who scored in the Icioest twenty 
per cent of the group, oiity four succeeded in attaining the 
average of the class in telegraphy. The average receiving 
speed for this lowest twenty per cent of the group, divided ac- 
cording llo tlic test, was 4.6 words per minute, the average for 
the whole group was 6,4 words per minute. If those regis- 
trants who scored in the lowest twenty per cent of the group 
had been eliniinatec! at the start the average receiving speed 
for the class would have been raised from 6.4 words per 
minute to 6.9 words per minute. 

If those radio students who were in the lowest half of the 
group according to the Directions Test had been eliminated 
the average receiving speed of the class after 100 hours of in- 
structions would liave been raised from 6.4 words per minute 
to 8.1 words per minute. 

The two most important facts about the use of the Direc- 
tions Test for selecting telegraphers are as follows : 

(1) Ifzue consider all those students as failures who did not 
exceed three unirds per minute in recekhng tests after Joo 
hours of practice, the test zoonld enable us to exclude per 
cent of these failures; (2) only 12 per cent of those who score 
below 40 in the test succeed in doing better than the average 
of the class. 
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5. Trahne Completion Test. We used the Bureau of Sales- 
manship form of this test. It gives a correlation with teleg- 
raphy of -|“0,21± 0*05. Of the thirteen lowest students in this 
test* four students attained the average of the class in teleg- 
raphy. Of the eleven highest students in this test* 'only two 
were below the average in telegraphy. While this test is not 
without some diagnostic value for ability in telegraphy its 
best use is as a supplement to other more successful tests. This 
test is usually a good index of general inteIHgence, but in the 
present investigation our criterion is ability in telegraphy 
which is a special ability and that probably accounts for the 
rather low rank of the (completion test, 

6. Spelling Test, This test was given to the radio students 
in the belief that ability in spelling might prove to be of diag- 
nostic value in the selection of telegraphers. The correlation 
between speed in telegraphy and score in the spelling test is 
+0.18 ±0.06. 

Although this coefficient is lower than one would expect, the 
spelling test can be used effectively for eliminating some fail- 
ures in telegraphy. Of the 12 stndents wJw made the lowest 
scores in spelling, only hvo attained the average of the class in 
telegraphy, The average speed in telegraphy for these twelve 
students was 4.8 words per minute as compared with 6.4 words 
per minute for the whole group. 

7. Arithmetic Test, The correlation of this test with speed 
in telegraphy is only +0.08± 0.05. Inspection of the scatter 
diagram shows that this test has no diagnostic value for ability 
in telegraphy. 

8. Sentence Test. This test gives a correlation with teleg- 
raphy of +0.09 ± 0.05, which indicates that the test has no 
diagnostic value for ability in telegraphy. 

III. SUMMARY 

(1) Figure 1 shows in black the speed in ‘telegraphy of 
those who failed in any two or more of seven tests. The seven 
tests here considered are: Rhythm, Opposites* Analogies, 
Directions, Sentence Completion, Spelling* Number Comple- 
tion. The white spaces indicate the telegraph speed pi those 
who did not fail in more than one test. 

(2) Figure 2 shows the scatter diagram for the Rhythm 
Test with a Pearson correlation coefficient of +0.48+ 0.06, 
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(3) Five of the tests liave been evaluated by the method of 
multiple correlation: These tests were: Rhythm, Opposites, 
Coiiipletioii, Analogies, and Gordon Directions. The fourth 
order coefficients for these tests with telegraphic receiving 
speed after one hundred hours of practice as the criterion are 
as follows ; 

Rhythm: ''12 {SiSB)— 1-.31 

Opposites ; ‘'13 ( 2 'i 5 «)= 4'.21 

Completion : T4 ( 23 SO )=+.096 

Analogies : ''is (2340)=-l-.O2 

Gordon Diiections : (23-i£i)=-|-.06 

(4) The general intelligence tests are not as valuable for 
diagnosing ability to learn telegraphy as for measuring gen- 
eral intelligence. Ability in telegraphy is probably a special 
ability. 

(5) The fact that years of scliooliiig does not agree with 
ability to learn telegraphy indicates that this is a special 
ability, College graduates usually do better on general intel- 
ligence test.s than those who have only finished grammar 
school, But college graduates do not necessarily excel in 
learning telegraphy, 

( 6 ) The total correlation coefficient for receiv- 

ing .speed in telegraphy on the one baud and the combined 
score in five tests is -[-.53 ±0.04, The Rhythm Test alone gives 
a zero order coefficient of .48 which is not noticeably raised by 
the addition of four of our best general intelligence teste. 
Hence the Rhythm Test cai'ries most of the load, 

(7) The bimodality of figure 1 is probably significant and 
indicates that we are here dealing with a special ability. The 
upper mode probably represents that part of the group of sub- 
jects in which the special ability is present. 

( 8 ) A vocational survey of students in a radio meclianics 
course shows that schooling is one of’ the best diagnostic 
criteria in selecting men to be trained in the care and repair of 
wireless apparatus but our analysis also shows that when 
selecting men to be trained as telegraph operators the school- 
ing is of no diagnostic value. 



AN ABSOLUTE INTELLIGENCE SCALE: A STUDY 
IN METHOD 


By Grace Arphur an<l Hkhdeut Woodrow, University of Minnesota 


Aim: The present investigatioiT is a study of a series of 
group tests as regards their value, — 

(1) in classifying children of grade school age according 
to mental ability ; 

(2) in the construction of a scale of absolute intelligence 
Linits ; 

(3) in comparing the "more or less'" with the "all or 
none'' method of scoring; and 

(4) in a system of weighting, which is neither arbitrary 
nor determined by subjective evaluation of the tests used, but 
which is logical in its origin and automatic in its application. 

The aims of this investigation need but little explanation. 
The need for group intelligence tests has long been recognized 
and several systems of such have made their appearance since 
the present investigation was undertaken. Our interest, how- 
ever, is not primarily in the development of group tests, but 
in certain fundamental features of method, of the same im- 
portance in individual testing as in group testing. The feature 
in which we arc maiiily interested is the use of absolute intelli- 
gence units, — units, that is, which are equal at all points of 
the scale and in terms of which it is possible to plot an abso- 
lute intelligence curve showing (in so far as the tests used 
really measure intelligence) the absolute increase in intelli- 
gence of children with increase in chronological ago. 

In the selection of tests, we have chosen only such as permit 
a measurement of degree in the ability tested, wdiatever that 
degree of ability may be. Such tests offer a marked contrast 
with the Binet-Siiiion tests. Many of the latter determine 
merely whether or not a certain degree of ability is exceeded, 
instead of measuring by how much it is exceeded or by how 

^ It is with pleasure that acknowledgment is made to Dr. Frances 
Lowell, of the University of Minnesota for sug^gcstioiis as to the choice 
of tests and detaiis of procedure, and to Miss Edith Taylor, principal 
of the Hancock School (the school tested), St. Paul, Minn,, for her 
aid ill securing a favorable attitude towards the tests on the part of 
teachers and pupils. 
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much it fails of being reached. Such tests, the child cither 
fails or passes. They may be termed all or none ” tests. In 
contradistinction to then?, the tests here employed may be 
called more or less tests, because they measure the ability 
which they test in any amount from zero up to the maximum. 

When scored by the more or less method, different tests, 
such as must be used in any measurement of intelligence, give 
measures in different units. It becomes an important prob- 
lem, consequently, how to average together the results of the 
different tests. A commoji method of cojnbining the results 
of several tests is to weight them, but the methods of weighting 
heretofore used appear unsatisfactory, — and even, in some 
conspicuous cases, entirely arbitrary. We have found, how- 
ever, that by using absolute intelligence units of the sort men- 
tioned, weighting of the different tests occurs logically and 
automatically, and in exact correspondence to their value in 
discrijuinating between children of different age and, tliere- 
fore, presumably of different intelligence.^ 

Choice of Tests: As the tests were to be given to all the 
pupils of a grade school, it was necessary to select such as 
would be simple enough for the younger children to compre- 
hend, and at the same time difficult enough to tax the ability 
of the most mature. The tests finally decided upon were the 
following: 

Immediate Memory Span (digits) 

Easy Opposites (new lists based on the data obtained 
by King and Gold)^ 

Hard Opposites 

Substitution (Woodworth — Wells) 

Word Building (a, e, i, r, I, p, and a, e, e, b, m, t) 
Language Completion (Trabue, Scales B and L) 
Anagrams (original) 

Cancellation (three letter) 

Comprehension (adapted from Kuhlmann) 

The only ones of these tests requiring special description 
are the anagrams test and the comprehension test. The aim- 
grains test consisted of twenty-one words, varying in length 
from three to seven letters, taken from the lower end of the 
Ayres* spelling scale. A definite scheme of letter displace- 

2 It hardly jieeds to be pointed out here that Ihe only natural intel- 
ligence scale by which the validity of psychological scales can be 
clicckcd is that formed by the chronological age groups. 

^ The Standardization of Certain Opposites Tests. JournQl of 
Educalioml Ps'^fckology, 1916, p. 459. 
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mcnt was followed and the words were arranged in order of 
difiSculty estimated from their relative length and the numbiM- 
of letters displaced* This trial list was given to the pupils of 
the first, second, sixth and eighth grades of another school, 
and the words were then arranged in increasing order of diffi- 
culty as shown by a frequency table based upon the responses 
of these pupils. Spelling ability, as a factor of success in this 
test, was reduced to a niiniiniiin by using only the easiest 
words from the Ayres' list. To offset the puxzic element as 
much as possible, the subjects were instructed, in case they 
came to a word they could not get, to go on to the next and 
to come bade to the hard word later. 

For the comprehension test, three of the best individual 
tests from the ICuhlmanii 1917 revision'^ were combined and 
adapted for group work. Two test sheets were used, the 
easier for all grades, the harder for the 4th to the 8th grades 
inclusive. Where results from both forms were used, they 
were added to give the total score. 

Subjects: The subjects were grade school pupils from 6 
to 17 years of age, inclusive. Norms for the separate tests 
were secured for the ages 6 to 13 years (though the system 
of tests here employed is not regarded as adapted to children 
under 7 years). Results for the age groups above 13 were 
discarded, because all the members of these groups were re^ 
tarded pedagogically. Eleven subjects of the 13 year group 
were one-half to one year advanced pedagogical ly, arid as they 
entered higlrschool before the testing was completed, they 
had to be rejected from the cases finally used, From an ex- 
amination of the age and grade distribution of the school, it 
would appear that the 10 year group had fewer bright sub- 
jects than had the other age groups. It is probable, therefore, 
that the 10 years norms, as well as the 13 year nonris, are too 
low. This is of little concern to us in the present stage of 
our investigation,^ as we believe we can improve on the selec- 
tion of tests used and expect to obtain new norms. 

For all subjects, chronological ages were reckoned to March 
8th, 1918, as that date would give an error of less than one 
month in the great majority of the cases. 

[nstruciians: Written instructions were used by the experi- 
menter for all the tests, and were half spoken, half read. For 
the most part, the instructions were adaptations oi those of 

^ Kulilmaiin, The Measurement of Mental Dcvelopincnt. /onrn. of 
Psyclio-Asthenics, Monog. Sup., 1917. 

This work was interrupted by the entrance of one of the writers 
into military service, but will be continued by the odicr. 
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earlier investigators. They were given a preliminary trial 
with first, second, sixth and eighth grade groups ot another 
school, and were then revised on the basis of the results with 
these groups. 

In giving instructions, group response in a trial test was 
secured wherever possible. Purity of diction was sacrificed 
in every case where a colloquial form appeared to be more 
readily understood. We spare the reader details of the tests 
and instructions, hoping to present them at a future time when 
our scale of mental measurement is more perfectly standard- 
ized. 

Normsi: With each age group, the mean, as the most prob- 
able true value, was taken as the norm. The mean was found 
to increase from one age to the next for all tests except the 
cancellation test, for which the 9 and 10 year scores are iden- 
tical. It is impossible to make any direct comparison between 
our norms and those of other investigators, on account of 
dififerences in the form of the tests or the method of giving 
them. 

The norms obtained for each of the nine tests is given in 
Table I, in the lines marked Av. Immediately below each 
norm, that is, below the average score of eadi age group, is 
given the corresponding standard deviation (o-). Our pur- 
poses would probably be served by any other measure of 
variability about as well as by the standard deviation. At the 
top of Table I, are given the ages of the children and the 
number (No.) at each age. By age 6.5 is meant all ages from 
6 yrs. 0 ms. to 6 yrs, 11 ms. inclusive; similarly for all other 
ages. 

Point Scale Norms for Individual Tests: To deal with the 
data effectively, it is of course necessary to reduce the norms 
found for the different tests to comparable units. These units 
should not only be comparable, but should also be of such a 
nature that the test which has the highest discriminative value 
will have its norms represented by the largest number of units, 
so that, in summing up the total number of units, or points, 
scored by a child in all tests, the different tests will have 
weight directly in proportion to their discriminative value. 

The discriminative value of a test consists in its capacity 
for bringing out individual differences in intelligence. This 
value is low when the scores of children of one age group 
largely overlap those of adjacent age groups; and it is high 
when there is litlle overlapping. Now the amount of over- 
lapping in the scores of two adjacent age groups depends upon 
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two factors: first, the difference in the average score of the 
two groups, and second, the variability within those groups. 

That the amount of overlapping will vary with difference in 
the average scores may be readily appreciated. If there is rio 
difference between the average scores of two groups, their 
scores will substantially coincide, in fact exactly so, except for 
difference in the form of distribution of the scores. In such a 
case, if 50 per cent of one of the groups exceeds its own 


TABLE L 
Norms 


Tests. 

Age 

6.5 

66 

7.5 

87 

8.5 

82 

9.5 

83 

10.5 

98 

11.5 

95 

12.5 

87 

13.5 

71 

Easy Oppo- 

Av. 

0,0 

1.1 

2.6 

4.4 

5.2 

6.5 

7.4 

8.6 

sites 

a 

0.0 

1.2 

r.5 


2. I 

i.p 

2. I 

2.6 

Hard Oppo- 

Av. 

0.0 

0,5 

1.3 

2.8 

3.7 

6.3 

7.1 

9.1 

sites 


0. 0 

J. 0 

J-5 


3-r 

4-4 

4-1 

4-5 

Substitution 

Av. 

10.1 

20.5 

30.2 

40.3 

44.2 

50.6 

52.3 

59.1 



6.2 

11. 1 

II. s 

12,0 

12 . S 

II. 2 

10.7 

1 3 - 1 

Word Build- 

Av. 

0.4 

2.3 

4.3 

G.3 

7.4 

9.8 

10,3 

12.0 

ing 

<T 

D.p 

2.5 

2,8 

3-4 

J.2 

3-9 

J.7 

3-0 

Digits’ Span. 

Av. 

3.0 

4.4 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

5,7 

5.9 

6.0 


a 

J-5 

o.S 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0 . 8 

I.Q 

Language 

Av. 

1.7 

5.0 

7.5 

10.3 

11,4 

14.2 

15.0 

15.1 

Completion 

a 

2.2 

5.0 


4-4 

3-6 

4-7 

3-S 

4-4 

Anagrams 

Av. 

1.8 

4.5 

7.4 

9.1 

9.2 

10.2 

11.1 

11.7 


<r 

2.2 

5.5 

J.i 

5.1 

3-2 

2.8 

2.8 

3-4 

Cancellation 

Av. 

12.1 

16.0 

17.2 

20.6 

20.6 

23.0 

23.7 

25.6 



5.2 

4-7 

3’9 

5-0 


S-i 

5-7 

5.6 

Comprehen- 

Av. 

2.5 

4.0 

5.6 

9.5 

13.1 

16.1 

16.8 

17.2 

sion 

a 

2-5 

3 . n 

SP 

6 . 2 

5-5 

3 9 

3-3 

2.p 


average, we may reasonably expect that substantially 50 per 
cent of the other will also exceed that average. On the other 
hand, if there is a great difference between the average scores 
of the two adjacent groups, there will be little overlapping, 
and if 50 per cent of botli groups exceed their group average, 
a very high percentage, well over 50, of the older group will 
exceed the average of the younger group. Obviously, if the 
variability is the same, the greater the difference in the per- 
centage of the two groups exceeding a fixed degree of ability, 
the less the two groups will overlap. In general, with a fixed 
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varial)ilil;y, the amount of overlapping varies with the dilfer- 
ence between ihe averages jof the two groups. This difference 
between adjacent averages, then, is one factor determining the 
discriminative value of the test. 

Equally impoiiant is the factor of variability. With a fixed 
difference between the two averages, the amount of overlapping 
between tlie two groups depends upon their variability. We 
may have, for example, a difference of five units between the 
two averages, and have either no overlapping or a high degree 
of overlapping, depending upon whether the children of each 
group are distributed closely about their own average or spread 
out over a wide range. If the variability is small, we may 
fiiid that 100 per cent of the older group exceeds the median 
performance of the younger; if large, that less than 60 per 
cent of the older exceeds the medican of the younger. As a 
measure of the variability of any two adjoining age groups, we 
have used the average of the standard deviations of those two 
groups. 

To find the discriminative value of any test, then, between 
two adjoining age groups, it is necessary to compare the dif^ 
fereiice between the average scores of the two groups with 
the average of their standard deviations. The larger the 
ratio of the former to the latter, the greater will be the dis- 
criminative value. ^ Accordingly we may write, as the formula 
for calculating discriminative value. 


D.V.= 


Avc — Avi 
^2 (<ri -f- ffi) 


in which D. V. stands for discriminative value, Ava ando’a, 
respectively for the average and standard deviation of the 
older group and Av^ ando-j, for the same of the younger group. 

While the above fiormiila is the one we have used in calcLilat-' 
iiig the discriminative values of our tests, it may aid in under- 
standing their nature to point out that they may be calculated 
in other ways. This is possible because of the relationship 
between the standard deviation and the percentage of children 
exceeding any given deviation from the average. On account 
of this relationship, discriminative value may be calculated 
from the percentage of children of one age who pass the 
average score of those of the next higher age; or from the 
percentage of the higher age failing to pass the average of the 
next lower age; or, lastly, from the average of these two 
percentages. Still another way to put the matter, is to say that 
discriminative value depends upon the increase with age in 
the percentage passing a given score. 
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One way, then, to calculate the discriminative value of a 
test between two adjacent age groups would be on the basis 
of the average of two percentages, one, tliat of the lower group 
exceeding the average of the higher, the other, that of the 
higher failing to reach the average of the lower. If the 
average of these two percentages happened, for example, to 
be 15-86, then we could conclude that the diffevev^ce iKitweevi 
the two group averages just equalled the average of the 
standard deviations. This would mean, according to our 
formula, that the discriminative value of the test in question 
was 1.0. If the average of the two percentages was anything 
else than 15.86, we would simply look up the fraction of the 
standard deviation to which it corresponds. For example, if 
it was 10, the value of the test in discriminating between the 
two groups would be 1.28; if it was 35, the discriminative 
value would be only 0,39.'* 

Again, if we have as data the fact that 75 per cent of the 
higher group exceed the average for the lower group, then we 
can, by tlie use of published tables,^ read off directly the value 
of the test in discriminating between the two groups. In the 
instance given, the discriminative value would be 0,67. 

Now it is well known that the percentage of one. age group 
passing the norms of the age group one year younger tends 
in general to decrease as we reach the higher chronological 
ages. We should expect, then, that the discriminative values 
of our tests would show a tendency to decrease at tlie higher 
chronological ages. As a matter of fact, they do so. 

Before leaving the subject of the relation between discrimi- 
native value and the percentage of one age group passing the 
norms of the preceding age group, it is of interest to consider 
one conclusion generally conceded to follow from the varia- 
tion in this percentage. At the higher chronological ages, as 
already stated, the percentage of any year group passing the 
norms of the one year younger group is usually less than at 
the lower chronological ages. This fact, it is commonly rec- 
ognized,^ means that the absolute difference between the men- 
tal ages of two groups differing by one year is less at the 
upper chronological ages than at the lower, — that a year of 
mental age ,is a smaller unit at the upper ages than at tli,e 

® See Ihorndike, Mental and Social Measurenients, JO04, p. 148. 

^ Thorndike, loc, cit., or W. F. Sheppard, Biomelrika, 1903, Vol. It, 
p< 182, 

^Kuhlmann, Sonic Results of Examining a Thousand Public School 
Children with a Revision ol the Biiiet-Siinoii Tests of Intelligence hy 
Untrained Examiners, /ourn. of Psvcho-zlMmics, Vol. XVIII. 1014. 
P- 235 - 
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lower. As Kiililinann puts it^ the anion nt of jneiital devel- 
opment daring a year cannot lie taken as an accurate unit of 
meaSLirenient of intelligence.'*'* Mental age is not an absolute 
unit but a cliaiiging unit. The present method subscribes to 
this point of view. In factj it might be summarized as an 
attempt to find, for the different ages, norms which correspond 
in magnitude to the actual absolute increase in intelligence 
with age. 

In the present work, the discriminative value of a test as 
derived from the formula Avj — Avi/>^ (^^ 2 ^ 0 * 1 ), has been 
used in preference to that based upon the obtained per cents 
of one age group faiiing above or below the norms of adja- 
cent groups. The discriminative values when based upon the 
standard deviations^ as in the formula we have used, are based 
upon the data for the entire group instead of for portions 
lying towards the extremes. We have worked through all our 
data, however, by both methods, and found that in tlic great 
majority of instances the results derived by the two methods 
are so nearly identical as to make it feasible to use whichever 
is the more convenient. In further work, therefore, while 
norms are shifting, in order to avoid the lalior of calculating 
the standard deviation anew every time new cases are added, 
it will probably be advisable to use discriminative values based 
.upon the per cents of the various age groups passing the aver- 
age of the next higher group and failing to pass the average 
of the next lower group. 

The discriminative values may be treated as points ** or 
units. Thus, if the disevinVinative value of a given test be- 
tween the ages 6,5 and 7.5 is 1.4 units, we consider that the 
7.5 year group shows an increase of 1.4 units over the 6.5 
year group in the ability tested. We do not, of course, know 
how many units of ability the 6.5 year group possesses, as we 
did not extend our testing down to the age of zero, whatever 
that may be. Talcing the average ability of the 6.5 year gronjD 
as AT, however, we may say that the 7.S year group shows 
.•v+1-4 units of ability. Similarly, the quotient representiJig 
the value of the test in discriminating between the 7.5 year 
group and the 8.S year group indicates the value to be added 
to the 7.5 year average of ability. Thus, if the discrim iji a live 
value of the test for the age groups 7.5 and 8,5 is 1.1 units, 
then we can represent the average 7.5 year ability as r + 1.4 
units, and the average 8.5 year ability as . 1 ' -|- 1.4 -|- 1.1, or 
-r -1- 2.5 units. By continuing this process through all age 
groups, the original norms are readily changed to norms in 
terms of points. 


^ Lnc ciL 
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In the case of tests of fiigh discriminative value, more points 
arc added for each year, and the norms tluis ccmie to Le ex- 
pressed as a larger number of units than in the case of tests 
of low discriminative value. Because of the different rate of 
increase in points or units from age to age in the different 
tests, it results that when we add together the scores for all 
tests to ohtain the final scale, there is an automatic weighting 
in favor of the more valuable tests. This may he clearly seen, 
by a comparison of the iwint scale for easy opposites with 
that for cancellation. The subject who just equals the 13.5 
year norm in easy opposites will secure .f + 4.9 points, while 
the subject who equals the 13.5 year norm in the three letter 
cancellation test will earn only a- + 2.8 points. This weighting 
is not done arbitrarily or by any uncertain subjective estimate; 
nor is it done simply because tlic opposites test is regarded as 
a good test and the cancellation a had one ; it is done because 
the former, by exhibiting at all ages a higher degree of dis- 
criminative capacity than the latter, has secured at each age a 
larger number of points for its norms. How this comes about 
may be seen from the following table (No. 11). 


TABLE If. 

Comparison op Point Norms op Easy Opposites with Tiiiiee Letter 
Cancellation 



Easy Opposites 

Cancellation 


Original 


Discrim. 

Point 

Original 


Discrim, 

Point 

Age 

Norms 

tr 

Value 

Norms 

Norms 

(T 

Value 

Norms 

6.5 

0 

o’ 


X 

12.1 

5.2^ 

0.8 

X 

7.5 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

x-po.9 

16.0 

4‘7\ 

0.3 

x-l-0.8 

8.5 

2.6 


^ 0.9 

x-f2.0 

17.2 

3 9\ 

^ 0.8 

X ri'l . 1 

9,5 

4.4 

2.5, 

i 0.34 

xri-2.9 

20.6 

S.o\ 

0.0 

x-!-l,9 

10.5 

5.2 

2.1 


k-I-3.2 

20.6 

4.p\ 

0.5 

x + 1.9 

11.5 

6.5 


0.40 

x-h3.9 

23.0 


0.1 

x+2.4 

12.5 

7.4 

2.1 


x-l-4,3 

23.7 


0,3 

x-j-2.5 

13.5 

^ 8.6 

2.6 

i 

x-h4,9 

25.6 



x-f-2.8 
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Tlie increase with age in the point values oE the easy oppo- 
sites and cancellation norms is shown graphically in Figure 
Nd- 1. This figure shows that growth in the ability tested by 
the easy opposites test is very much greater, when measured in 
absolute units, than is that in the ability tested by the can- 
cellation test, this in spite oE the fact that the original score 
norms show just the reverse. The increase between seven 
and thirteen years in the number of cancellations is 13.5, 
whereas tiie increase in the number of easy opposites is only 
8.6; but the absolute increase in ability with age is neverthe- 
less much greater in the case of the easy opposites. 



FiGURii I.— Point norms for two tests, showing weighting effect. Op., 
opposites test; Can., cancellation test. Chronological ages repre- 
sented by abscissae, points by ordinates. 


It might appear, at first thought, that in combining the point 
norms of the individual tests to obtain the final scale, the 
different tests are not weighted to the same extent toward the 
.r end of the scale as towards the upper end. For example, 
ill Figure 1, since the two curves start at the same point, it 
may be aslced, are they not weighted equally at this point? 
Such a question, however, would show a misconception of 
wherein the weighting consists. 

To understand this matter, it is necessary carefully to anal- 
yze our procedure. What we do, in reality, is simply to com- 
bine (by adding their ordinates) a number of curves like those 
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in Figure 1 to obtain one final curve. Now the shape of this 
final curve is not affected by the height at which wc place the 
individual curves. For example, if vve combine the two curves 
of Figure i (by adding their ordinates), the shape of the 
resulting curve is the same whether tlie individual curves are 
plotted so as to coincide at the age of 6.5, as in the figure, or, 
on the other hand, so as to coincide at the age of 13,5. If we 
plotted all our individual curves so that they would coincide 
at the age ol 13.5, then .v would be the number of units of 
intelligence possessed by the average child of 13.5, and we 
would use the scale to measure the intelligence of any indi- 
vidual child in terms of the number of units belozv .r. The. 
age at which the curves for the individual tests coincide can 
be controlled by the height at which the various curves arc 
plotted; blit, no matter at what age they are made to coincide, 
the shape of the combined curve will be the same. 

We do not attempt to determine the absolute height of any 
portion of the iuteUigeuce curve. We merely attempt to plot 
a portion of it — ^that lying between the ages 6.5 and 13.5 — in 
terms of strictly comparable units. This portion is, as it were, 
suspended in mid-air at an unknown height. If we knew its 
height, we would need no .f. It does not matter, however, 
what point we take as the point whose absolvite height we 
call X, for vve do know the number of units of height of any 
point in the obtained portion above or below any other point 
ill it. 

It should be clear, then, what weighting a lest means in the 
present case. That test is weighted most whose curve tends 
most to give the combined curve a vertical direction. If, at 
certain points, it tends more strongly than at others to give 
vertical ity to the combined curve, it is weighted more at those 
points. On the other hand, that curve which tends most to 
nialce the combined curve horizontal is weighted least. With 
these considerations in mind, it will be clear that the easy 
opposites test has greater weight from one end to the other 
than the three letter cancellation test. The point-norm curve 
for easy opposites, being steeper than that for the cancellation 
test, tends more to give vertical ity to any combined curve 
into which it enters as a component. Further, it will be 
realized that in those regions where the curve for the cancel- 
lation test runs more nearly horizontal than at othej's, the test 
has less weighL Thus, between the ages of 9 and 10, where 
the curve for the cancellation test runs exactly horizontal, the 
test as a test for discriminating between the mental ages nine 
and ten has a weight of zero, though it retains a not incon- 
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sideiable vveig-ht as a test for discriminating between these 
ages and those above or below them. 

One more question which may arise in connection with the 
present scale is, why it is called an absohUe scale? This can 
best be understood, perhaps, by recalling the facts which cause 
it to be generally conceded that the absolute increase in mental 
age from year to year varies, tending to decrease at the upper 
ages. This generally accepted view rests priiiiarily on tlie 
fact that as we reach the higher ages, the percentage of ^chil- 
dren of one age able to pass the same tests as the average 
child of the next younger age tends to decrease. It is easy, 
for example, to find tests pas.sed by only 50 per cent of three 
year olds, whicli can yet be passed by 80 per cent of four year 
olds, whereas it is difficidt to find tests passed by 50 per cent 
of thirteen year olds which are passed by even 60 per cent of 
fourteen year olds. This variation in the percentage of chil- 
dren of one age who pass the same tests as the average child 
a year younger is taken to indicate variation in the absolute 
difference between any two adjacent mental ages. 

In short, it is generally conceded that the difference in these 
percentages serves as an index to the absolute difference in 
mental ability between any two mental ages. Now the dis- 
criminative values which we have used are, as has been pointed 
out, values which correspond directly with the percentages 
mentioned; I hey are (he imthematical measures of differ- 
ence beftveen the performances of two adjacent age groups 
7 vhich (leferrnives zvliat percentage of the upper group tmll c.v- 
ceed the average of the lozucr; consequently they are the 
mathematical measure of the absolute difference between the 
age groups, and a scale of which they constitute the units is 
an absolute scale. 

The original score norms and their values in absolute intel- 
ligence units or points is given for all nine tests in Table III. 
The point values are all worked out in the way already de- 
scribed, illustrated in Table II. 

TABLE III 

Values of Original Norms When Transformed into Absolute 
Intelligence Units 


Av.=untransformed norms. Points=:=value in absolute intelligence units. 


Age 

6.5 

7.5 

8.5 

9.5 

10.5 

11.5 

12.5 

13.5 

Easy Op- Av. 

0.0 

1.1 

2.6 


5.2 

6.5 

7.4 

8.6 

IKJsites . . Points 

X 

0.9 

2.0 

2.9 

3.2 

3.9 

4.3 

4.9 
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Hard Op- 

Av. 

0,0 

0.5 

1.3 

2.8 

3.7 

6.3 

7.1 

9.1 

ixjsltes. , 

Points 

X 

0 5 

l.l 

l.B 

2.1 

2,8 

3.0 

3.4 

SubstlLU' 

Av. 

10.1 

20.5 

30,2 

40.3 

44.2 

50,6 

52.3 

59.1 

tlon 

Points 

X 

1.2 

2.1 

3.0 

3.3 

3,8 

4.0 

4.6 

Word 

Av. 

0.4 

2.3 

4.3 

6.3 

7.4 

9.8 

10.3 

12,0 

Building. 

Points 

X 

1.1 

1.9 

2.5 

2.8 

3 5 

3.6 

4.1 

Digits’ 

Av. 

3.0 

4.8 

4.9 

5.3 

5.4 

5,7 

5.9 

6.0 

Span 

Points 

X 

1.2 

1.9 

2.4 

2.6 

3,0 

3.2 

3.3 

Language 

Av, 

1.7 

5.0 

7,5 

10.3 

11.4 

14.2 

15.0 

15.1 

Completion 

Points 

X 

1.3 

2.1 

2.9 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

Anagrams. 

Av. 

1.8 

4.5 

7,4 

9.1 

9.2 

10.2 

11.1 

11.7 

Points 

X 

0.9 

1.8 

2.3 

2.3 

2.7 

3.0 

3,2 

Cancel- 

Av* 

12.1 

16.0 

17.2 

20.6 

20.6 

23.0 

23.7 

25.6 

lation. , . 

Points 

X 

0.8 

1.1 

1.9 

1.9 

2.4 

2.5 

2.8 

Compre- 
hension, . 

Av. 

2.5 

4.0 

5,8 

9.5 

13.1 

16.1 

16.8 

17.2 

Points 

X 

0.7 

1.3 

2.0 

2.6 

3.3 

3.5 

3.6 

Total. . . . 


X 

8,6 

15.3 

21.7 

24.0 

29.3 

31.2 

34,0 


(i. absolute intelligence scale.) 


Point Values for any Possible Score: After tlie tiuinber of 
points corresponding to each age norm, as shown in Table IIIj 
had been worked out, the next step was to work out the jium- 
ber of points corresponding to any possible score. This was 
done by the same formula as that used in finding the luiinber 
□f points cor res ponding to the norms. The difference between 
a given possible score and the next lower norm was divided 
by the average of the standard deviations of the two norms 
between which the score in question occurred. The result, 
added to the number of points corresponding to the next lower 
norm, gives the point value of the score in question. Points 
were assigned in this way for every possible score lying be- 
tween the norms for 6.5 yrs. and 13.5 yrs. inclusive. 

As wc had no norms beyond these age limits, the problem of 
how to deal with scores falling beyond the norms for these 
ages was a difficult one. It was finally decided to reckon the 
number of points below a* corresponding to any score below 
the average of the 6.5 year group in terms of the standard 
deviation of that group; and, similarly, to reckon the number 
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of points above the 13.5 year point norm corresponding to 
any score above the 13.5 year average in terms of the standaid 
deviation of the 13.5 year group. Deviations beJow the 6,5 
year norm, then, were transformed into points by dividing 
tliem by the standard deviation of the 6.5 year group, while 
deviations above the 13.5 year norm were divided by the 
standard deviation for that age group and the resulting num- 
ber of points was added to the ii umber of points corresponding 
to the 13.5 year norm. Since :r, or arbitrary zero, is placed at 
the 6.5 year average, the point A^'afues of scores below a* are 
negative. They were worked out for each test down to the 
point value of a performance score of zero. 

This procedure used in calculating the point y a lues of scores 
lying above our highest norm, or below our lowest, differs 
from the procedure used elsewhere in the scale in that else- 
where the (Ufiferences are divided by the average of two stand- 
ard deviations, namely, the standard deviations of the norms 
both below and above the score in question. Since we have 
no norms, or averages, below 6.5 or above 13.5, it is necessary 
with scores respectively below and above these points to use 
as a divisor simply one standard deviation, — that of the 6.5 
year group for scores below the 6.5 year norm and that of the 
13.5 group for scores above the 13.5 year norm. Such a pro- 
cedure involves the assumption that the 6.5 year standard 
deviation applies to all scores below the 6.5 year norm, and 
the 13.S year standard deviation to all scores above the 13.5 
year norm. There is an element of error in this assumption, 
as standard deviations tend to vary with age. It is i30ssibJe 
therefore, that by using the 6.5 year standard deviation, we 
have penalized failure to reach the 6.5 year norm less severely 
than if the correct standard deviations of the lower age groups 
could be taken into consideration. For scores above the 13.5 
year norm, however, it is not likely that there is any ap- 
preciable error involved, since the standard deviations tend ti ot- 
to change much after the 13th year. 

We thus worked out a table of nine columns, giving the 
number of points to be assigned to any possible score in each 
of the nine tests. Four of these columns are given by way of 
illustration, in the accompanying table, No. IV. Scores lying 
outside of the horizontal lines lie outside of the obtained age 
norms, and were calculated as explained in the preceding 
paragraphs. 
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TABLE IV 


Point Values for Any Possible Score 


Hard Opposites 

Language 

Completion 

Comprehension 

Anagrams 

Score 

Points 

Score 

Points 

Score 

Points 

Score 

Points 

0 

X 

0 

— 0.8 

0 

— 0.8 

0 

— 0.8 

1 

0,9 

1 

— 0.3 

1 

— 0,6 

1 

— 0.4 

2 

1.5 

2 

0.1 

2 

— 0.2 

2 

0.1 

3 

1.9 

3 

0.5 

3 

0.2 

3 

0.4 

4 

2.1 

4 

0.9 

4 

0.7 

4 

0.8 

5 

%A 

5 

1,3 

5 

1.0 

5 

1.1 

6 

2.7 

6 

1.6 

6 

1.3 

6 

1.4 

7 

3.0 

7 

1.9 

7 

1.5 

7 

1.7 

8 

3.2 

B 

2.2 

8 

1.7 

8 

2.0 

9 

3.4 

9 

2.5 

9 

1.9 

9 

2.3 

10 

3.6 

10 

2.8 

10 

2.1 

10 

2.6 

11 

3.8 

11 

3.1 

11 

2.3 

11 

3.0 

12 

4.0 

12 

3,3 

12 

2.4 

12 

3.3 

13 

4.2 

13 

3.6 

13 

2.6 

13 

3.6 

14 

4.4 

14 

3.8 

14 

2.8 

14 

3.9 

15 

4,6 

15 

4.1 

15 

3.0 

15 

4.2 

16 

4.8 

16 

4.3 

16 

3.2 

16 

4.5 

17 

5.0 

17 

4.5 

17 

3.6 

17 

4.8 

18 

5.2 

18 

4.7 

18 

3.9 

18 

5.1 

19 

6.4 

19 

4.9 

19 

4.2 

19 

5.4 

20 

5.6 

20 

5.120 

4.5 

20 

5,7 



21 

5.3 21 

4.8 

21 

6.0 



22 

5.5 22 

5.1 





23 

5.723 

5,4 





24 

5.9 






25 

6.1 






i 26 

6.3 





Absolute Intelligence Scale: The quotients which we have 
termed discriminative values represent an absolute increase in 
ability from one age to the next, for their respective tests, 
If the nine tests used can be regarded as tests of intelligence, 
then a scale built up from ah amalgamation of the results of 
all nine may properly be regarded as a scale of absolute in- 
crease in intelligence (beyond a starting point, arbitrarily 
taken as the norm for 6.5 yr. old children). The final absolute 
intelligence scale is thus secured simply by adding together the 
point scales of the individual tests. The normal absolute in- 
telligence score for any age is simply the sum of the normal 
point scores for that age of all nine tests. This has already 
been given in Table III (bottom line). 

The absolute intelligence scale represents the normal growth 
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in absoJute ijitdJigence the age of 6.5 to 13.5 years. We 
have plotted this vScale as an intelligence growth curve, in 
Figure 2. It will be observed that tlie curve brings out the 
fact that growth in intelligence is considerably more rapid in 
the earlier years than in the later ones. It looks as if, were it 
continued at the upper end, it might reach a level somewhere 
in the neighborhood of 16 or 17 years, and, on the other hand, 
if continued at the lower end, become much steeper at the first 
few years of life. 



Fjguue 2 . — Curve showing growth in intelligence, measured in .di.solute 
units, between the ages 6.5 aiul 13.5. Ages are represented by ab- 
scissa?, absolute intelligence it nits by ordinates. 

As already stated, to determine the total point score for 
each age, the points corresponding to the norms of each age 
group for the nine tests were added together. Nonns for 
months were then interpolated between these year norms. The 
final scale, showing the number of absolute intelligence units 
corresponding to each age, from 6.5 years to 13.5 years, in- 
clusive, by months, is given in Table V. 

TABLE V 

Nu^!^ER OF Absolute Intelligence Units ConiiESPoNDmc to Each Month 
OP Age fhom 6.S Years to 13,5 Years 
0 mo. 1 mo. 2 nio. 3 mo. 4 mo. 5 mo. 6 mo. 7 mo .B mo. 9 mo. 10 mo. U mO’ 


Gyis X .7 1.4 2.2 2.<) 3.5 

7yra 4.3 5.0 fi.fl G.5 7,2 7.9 8.G 9.2 9.7 10.3 10, fl 11.4 

Byrs 12.0 12.5 13.1 13.0 14.2 M,8 15.3 15.8 16.4 16.9 17.4 18.0 

9yrs la 5 19.0 19,5 20.1 20.0 21.1 21,7 21.9 22.1 22.3 22.5 22.7 

lOyrs 22.8 23.0 23.2 2HA 23.6 23.8 24.0 24.4 24.9 25.3 25.8 26.2 

llyrs 26.6 27.1 27.5 2 H .0 28.4 28, H 29,3 29.5 29.6 29.8 29.0 30.1 

12yrs 30.3 30,4 30.6 30,7 30,9 31.1 31.2 31.4 31.7 31.9 32.1 32,4 

13 32,6 32.8 33.0 33,3 33.5 33, 7 34.0 
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By the aid of Table V, mental ages may be cleterminecl and 
intelligence quotients may then be reckoned in the usital man- 
ner. The procedure involved, then, in measiti-ing- the intel- 
ligence of any member of a group of children, by the present 
method, is as follows: First, the original scores in each of tlie 
nine tests is determined. By the use of a nine column table 
these original scores are changed to point scores. The sum 
of these nine point scores is the number of units of inteUigeiice 
credited the child. This number of units can be immediately 
transformed into mental age by the use of Table V. 

Results of AppUcafion of the Scale: Measurements of the 
absolute intelligence above the average for 6.5 years were 
secured for 490 pupils. These measurements were then con- 
verted, by the use of Table V, into terms of mental age and 
intelligence quotient. It is usually held that the first criterion 
of the reliability of any scale for the measurement of children's 
intelligence is that the median child of each age group should be 
found to have a mental age just equal to his chronological age. 
Now our norms are based on averages and not on medians, and 
it is fairly clear that the average mental age of our various 
chronological age groups runs higher than their median. For 
most of our groups, however, it is impossible to dcterniine the 
exact average mental age, for in many cases our only informa- 
tion is that the mental age is over 13,5 or less than 6,5, Con- 
sequently, in place of a table comparing average chronological 
ages with average mental ages, such as we should prefer to 
give, we must be content with the usual comparison of median 
ages. By the aid of Table VI, it may be seen how closely the 


TABLE VI 

Median Mental Age fou Each Age Group 


Chronological Age of 

Median Chronological 

Median Mental Age 

Group 

Age 

7.5 yrs. 

7 yrs. 6.5 mos. 

7 yrs. 4.5 mos, 

8 " 4.6 " 

8.5 

8 “ 6.75 

9.5 “ 

9 " 5.4 

9 " 3 2 

10,5 

10 " 6.4 " 

10 " 4.5 " 

11,5 

11 7.1 

11 " 5.0 

12.5 " 

12 *' 6.2 

12 “ 1,3 “ 

13.5 “ 

13 " 5.0 

13 2.5 " 


median mental ages i:)arallel the median chronological ages. 
While the median mental ages run uniformly a month or so 
below the median cbrotrological ages, they always fall well 
within the year covered by the ages of the corresponding 
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chronological groups. So far as this criterion is concerned, 
we regard our tests as satisfactorily “ standardized/' though 
actually we consider them as rather poorly standardized, be- 
cause v/t have evidence from the age and school-grade dis- 
tributions that the different age groups are not equally 
representative. 

As further evidence of the general accuracy of the present 
scale, we may cite the correspondence between measurements 
made by it with those made by individual testing. For the 
purpose of making this comparison, 51 children were tested 
individually by Kuhlmann’s latest revision of the Binet tests. 
The degree of correspondence is shown, in terms of intelli- 
gence quotients, in Table VII. The uncorrected coefficient of 

TABLE vrr 

Comparison of Intelligence Quotients Obtained by Group Testing 
WITH Those Obtained by Individual Testing with the 
Kuhlwann Revision. 


Chronologi- 
cal Age 

Intelligence Quotient | 

Chronologi- 
cal Age 

Intelligence Quotient 

Group 

Individual 

Group 

Individual 

7 — 5 

113 

111 

9— 3 

114 

114 

7— 2 

106 

123 

7— 8 

121 

111 

7—10 

83 

85 

7—11 

108 

116 

7 — 5 

93 

93 

7— 7 

115 

117 

7— 8 

105 

121 

9- 0 

117 

124 

13— 7 

88 

99 

9- 7 

75 

75 

13— 2 

67 

73 

8^ 7 

100 

102 

12— 5 

91 

82 

8— 6 

91 

102 

12— 0 

97 

98 

8— 7 

107 

117 

10—11 

79 

80 

B — 1 

94 

107 

10— 3 

79 

80 

8— 9 

93 

91 

10—10 

79 

86 

8— 8 

100 

103 

10— 7 

77 

88 

8n- 3 

96 

100 

10— 4 

91 

92 

8- 0 

108 

111 

10—5 

91 

93 

8- 4 

105 

101 

10—10 

103 

94 

a-io 1 

109 

105 

10— 6 

93 

91 

8-6 

96 

104 

10— 7 

97 

114 

B— 1 

105 

119 

10— 3 

100 

100 

8-9 

90 

88 

10— 1 

93 

98 

8— 2 

96 

93 

10— 0 

88 

82 

8— 7 

86 

102 

10^ 2 

83 

87 

7— 1 

101 

128 

10—11 

68 

77 

7 - 9 

95 

103 

9— 5 

124 

124 

7 — 

106 

111 

9— 0 

96 

97 


120 

134 

9—11 

88 

92 

m 
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cori'elation between the two sets of quotients is 0.78 (Bravais- 
Pearson). In view of the greater accuracy of individual tests 
as compared with group tests, tlie magnitude of this correla- 
tion is rather surprising — particularly so when it is con- 
sidered that our tests are probably not the best that could be 
selected and that our norms are not to be regarded as finally 
perfected. We incline to contribute a considerable portion of 
the apparent success of the present tests to the method we 
have iised^ and to believe that inadequacy of the tests and 
norms is compensated by the advantages inherent in the 
methodological principles we have followed. 

A further interesting comparison between the results ob- 
tained in the present study and those of other investigators is 
afforded by Tabic VIII, which gives the distribution of cases 


TABLE VIII 

Distribution of the Mental Ages of Each Chronological Age Group 


Mental Age 

7:0 

to 

; 7:11 

8:0 

to 

8:11 

Chronological Age 
9:0 10:0 11:0 
to to • to 
9:11 10:11 11:11 

12:0 

to 

12:11 


Total 

Cases 

Less than 6:6 

6 


1 





7 

6;6- 6'.U 

16 

1 






17 

7:0- 7:11 

30 

19 

6 

2 

1 



58 

8:0- 8:11 

17 

34 

21 

11 

1 

i 

2 

87 

9:0— 9:11 

3 

13 

18 

23 

11 

3 

3 

73 

10:0—10:11 


3 

7 

17 

18 

15 

3 

63 

11:0— 11:11 


1 

4 

IB 

14 

17 

5 

59 

12:0-12:11 



7 

3 

8 

8 

7 

33 

13:0-13: 5 



1 

1 

9 

5 

9 

25 

More than 13:5 



1 

4 

19 

25 

19 

68 

Total Cases 

72 

70 

66 

79 

81 

74 

48 

490 


by mental age. At the ages of 7.S and 8.5, the mode and 
median coincide, and the distribution appears fairly sym- 
metrical. At all of the tipper ages, however, with the excep- 
tion of the small and unrepresentative 13.5 year group, the 
distribution of mental ages is shewed toward the lower end. 
Even the 7.5 and 8.5 year groups show a very slightly skewed 
distribution, when the exact mental ages by months arc con- 
sidered. This is seen, for example, in the fact that the average 
mental age of the 8.5 year group is 8 yrs. 5.5 nios,, while the 
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median Jncntal age is slightly less, jiainely, 8 yrs, 4,6 inos. The 
number oE cases is too meagre to justify final conclusions, At 
present, we may simply note the fact that our data suggest 
that the distribiitiion of mental ages varies with the chronolo- 
gical age of the group, being almost symmetrical at the ages 
of 7.5 and 8.5, but becoming rather definitely skewed at the 
higher ages. 

This tendency toward skewed distributions offers an expla- 
nation of several minor matters in some of the preceding 
tables. Since in a skewed distribution it is natural for the 
median to fall below the average, and since our norms are 
based on averages, it is possible to understand why, in Table 
VI, the median mental ages are slightly lower than the median 
chronological ages. Skewed distributions also account, in part, 
for the fact, brought out by Table VII, that the present tests 
very frequently give intelligence quotients which are lower than 
those obtained by the Binet tests, while at the same time they 
show, particularly at the upper ages, as seen in Table VIII, 
an unusually large number of children with a mental age well 
above their chronological. Pintner, using group tests, like- 
wise found a number of cases showing a mental age greatly 
above their mental age by the Binet tests, though the median 
mental age of the group with the group tests was a quarter 
of a year less than the median with the Binet tests.^” In a 
skewed distribution, it is. easily possible for a heaping up of 
cases at the lower mental ages to be accompanied by a con- 
siderable number at the more advanced mental ages. 


loT/is Mental Smey, 19^8, pp, 61-63. 



'' CROSS-OUT TESTS 


WITH SUGGESTIONS AS TO A GROUP SCALE OF 
THE EMOTIONS 

STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL LABORATORY OF 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


By S- L. Pkessey and L, W. Pressey 


The tests described in the prcsevR paper are all ” cvoss-out 
tests— that is, each one asks of the subject that by crossing 
out some one thing he eliminate a wrong, irrelevant, or ex- 
treme element in a situation,^ The writers cannot avoid the 
feeling that the great stress at present being put upon rigid 
systematization in method and objectivity in scoring has re- 
sulted in not a few tests of form so artificial and unnatural 
as to seriously interfere with their usefulness. The notion 
of the elimination of an extra or wrong element was hit upon 
by the writers as a way in which systematic method and 
scoring might be obtained, without any such sacrifice of ra- 
tionale or naturalness in the i)roblem, as presented to the 
subject. To cross out a mistake is a very natural thing to do. 
It is a child^s own method, as any teadier who has had to 

train children to erase instead of crossing out, can testify. 

From the subject's point of view the presented tu the 
tests is thus not at all unreasonable. Such a framing of the 
problem is, in the second place, satisfactory from the point of 
view of the examiner, since the directions can be very brief 
and direct. Finally, so far as scoring is concerned, Lhe plan 
is admirable; either the wrong word or part is crossed out, or 
it is not. There is no writing, even of numbers. Indication 
of the answer by underlining is not wholly ideal (while being 
at, the same time an unnatural and artificial way of answering 
a question)-, not infrequently a line is put haff way l^etween 
two words — the writers have found subjects who put the line 

^The general principle involved in the tests, and certain of the tests 

described ii\ this paper, have alrwly been mentioned briefly iu a pre- 
vious article, .Sex Differences Shown by 25^14 School Cliiklrcn on a 
Group Scale of Intelligence, with Special Reference to Variability, 
Pressey, L. W., Joiinia! of Applied Psy^chotogy, Vol, II, 1918, pp. 323- 
340 - 
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over the right wore). But if tlie line is drawn through the 
there is> a miniiiiiiin of possibility of inisiiiterpretation. 
The writers liave now tried this principle of the CKtra or 
“wrong’* elcjnent in a variety of tests, with a variety of sub- 
jects, and have found it to work excellently. The present 
paper will describe l)riefly (1) a Indef group scale of intelli-' 
gciKc, to be used in scliool surveys, and jipplicable from the 
fourth through the ciglilli grade, and (2) a scale supple- 
mentar}' to thi.s, for use (ran the kindergarten through the 
third grade; (3) a groii)) scale for mcasviring emotional in- 
terests will he outlined, azid suggestion.s made as to a test of 
learning, a test of ingenuity with gconictiical forms, and a 
silent reading test. There is here surely variety enough; but 
ail these tc.sts jiialce use of this same “ cross-out '' principlcr 
And one might almost say that a single brief direction would 
serve for all: *' Cross out what is wrong, or does not belong 
with the others/' 

I. Survey Scale Uivit E 

The blanlc is partly reproduced l)clow, only the first 5 of 
the 25 itezns in each test bcijig given here. Briefly the direc- 
tions are as follows : in the first test the children are told that 
eacli list of words is a sentence with the words mixed up. 
But there is in each list one word that does not belong in the 
sentence. This word they are to cross out. In the second test 
Ihc cliildren are told simply do cros.s out in each list the thing 
ti\at does not belong with the other four things. For the 
tldrd te.st it is explained that the numbers in eacl? list are 
arranged in accordance with some rule, but there is one num- 
ber in each list that breaks the rule; and this recalcitrant 
number they arc to cross out. Finally, in the last test the 
children are told very simply to ** Cross out in each Hst the 
thing that is worst,'* Five minutes are ailoAved for the first 
and third tests, four minutes for the second and fourth. 

The resitlts below are from 850 school children (grades four 
to twelve inclusive) Jii lui Indiana city of about 12,000 popu- 
lation. By total score on the four tests the results are as 
follows; 


Grade.'; 4 5 6 7 S f)iDiii2 

Number 178 147 m 8p 68 ro2 56 42 57 

Medians 40.5 48,1 56.1 60.0 69,5 71,1 72.0 74.0 75. S 

25% — .... J2.7 43. J 55-1 6^1.0 66,4 67.5 64.2 72.6 

7$% 47.2 54.2 60.2 68.2 75-<J 77-2 8t.o 80.0 


Results by the individual tests were for each grade as giveii 
in Table 1. It will be seen that there is a fairly good progress 
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Sclicdiile E. 

MENTAL SURVEY SCALES 

Cross-out Tests 


Name 

Age 

Teacher 

, , , . liirthday . . 

. School 

Place 

Stale , . . . 



TEST I. VERBAL INGENUITY 
Examples: (a) see a I man on. 

tb) knife chair the sharp is. 

(c) cat dog the house after ran the. 

(1) the cat at see. 

(2) boy was sky the sick. 

(3) bread sweep will the kitchen I. 

(4) arc going yesterday to-morrow wc. 

(5) me mine give my straw hat, etc. 

TEST 11 . LOGICAL JUDGMENT 
Examples: (a) dog, cgw, horse, oak, cat. 

(b) book, newspaper, magazine poster, pho- 

tograph. 

(c) chair, desk, table, wagon, book-case. 

(i) coat, shoes, hat, gloves, cow. 

< 2 ) oats, wheat, barley, cotton, rye, 

(3^ satin, silk, linoleum, calico, serge. 

(4) fly, ant, bee, grasshopper, mouse. 

(5) bread, meat vegetables, hay, fish, etc. 

TEST HI. ARITHMETICAL INGENUITY 
Examples: (a) 2 4 6 8 g 10 12 

(b) 7 6 5 6 2 7 

(c) I 4 7 9 IQ 13 

(1) I 2 3 9 4 5 

(2) 2 4 6 7 8 

(3) 19 18 17 16 13 IS 

(4) 5 7 10 IS 20 25 

(5) II 10 8 6 4 2 etc. 

TEST IV. MORAL JUDGMENT 
Examples: (a) Gambling, lying, drunkenness, murder, 
smoking. 

(b) begging, gambling, trading, cheating, 

borrowing. 

(c) dullness, foolishness, laziness, weak- 

ness, poverty. 

(1) fighting, killing, hating, quarreling, hurting. 

(2) borrowing, gambling, overcharging, stealing, begging. 

(3) love, hate, fondness, dislike, liking. 

(4) dancing, drunkenness, flirting, over-eating, smoking. 

(5) holiness, reverence, piety, obedience, wickedness, etc. 
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from grade to grade through the eighth (as far as the tests 
are expected to apply), with a level after that. 

As regards the structure of these tests the writers wish to 
call attention to the following points: (1) the possibility of 
chance successes is at a mininHim; in the second and fourth 
tests the chance is one in five, in the first and third, still less ; 
(2) there is possible great condensation in the printing of the 
tests; an examination of one hundred clear-cut problems is 
presented on two sides of a single 12 in. by 9 in. sheeft oP 
paper. Such condensation is saving of space, trouble in scor- 
ing and handling, and expense of paper and printing; (3) the 
method by which the subject indicates his answer is the ex- 
treme of simplicity; he simply crosses out a word. The man- 
ual labor of taking the examination is thus at a niinijmnn; 
and the rate at which the subject progresses is detcrniine<l 
solely by hi.s ability to solve the problems. Finally (4) scoring 
is extremely e<isy, rapid, and wholly objective. There is i]i 
each line only one correct answer. The subject has indicated 
his response to each problem not by writing, nor even by so 
simple a thing as a n Limber, but by drawing a line through a 
certain word or number, one ojily in each line. It may be 
said that the examination takes less than 25 minutes to give, 
and the blanks can be scored at the rate of 70 an hour by 
student help. 


SURVEY SCALE UNIT E 
Results nv Test 


Test I. 


Teat 11. 


TcH III. 


Test IV, 


Grade 25% M. 75% 25% M, 75% 25% M. 75% 25% M. 75% Crude 


4 

6 

10,7 

14 

10 

11,0 

14 

7 

9.7 

13 

7 

9.4 

11 

4 

5 

11 

13,6 

16 

11 

13.0 

16 

9 

12. 1 

14 

10 

11.6 

L3 

6 

6 

13 

16.6 

18 

12 

14,0 

16 

11 

13.1 

16 

11 

13.0 

16 

6 

7 

15 

17,7 

20 

14 

IG.l 

18 

U 

14.9 

17 

13 

15’, 4 

17 

7 

B 

17 

19,5 

21 

17 

18.7 

20 

14 

16.6 

18 

16 

17.3 

19 

8 

9 

IB 

20.1 

22 

17 

IB. 5 

21 

U 

16.2 

IB 

IS 

17.3 

la 

9 

10 

18 

21.5 

23 

18 

19,6 

21 

15 

16.7 

18 

Ifi 

IB. 2 

20 

10 

11 

16 

20.0 

23 

17 

19,6 

21 

11 

16. 0 

18 

17 

19.4 

21 

11 

12 

19 

21,1 

23 

18 

19,1 

21 

15 

16.9 

18 

18 

20.5 

22 

12 


But the writers wish to emphasize particularly certain fea- 
tures of the examination as it appears from the point of view 
of the subject. There is to each test a rationale and a plausi- 
bility that immediately arouse both interest in and understand- 
ing of the test, with only brief directions. The subject’s re- 
sponse — the crossing out of an extra, incongruous, or unde- 
sirable element — is so natural as to be considered a matter of 
course. Further, the directions are in essence the same for 
all four tests, and the subject's rCvSpoiise is the same. It may 
be said that for 850 subjects, from the fourth grade on, there 
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were obtained no zero scores on the total examination. There 
were only 8 zero scores on separate tests (5 of these on the 
third) and only 20 scores below 3 on any test (9 of these on 
the third). 

The writers have been quite as iiutch interested in the indi- 
vidual tests as in any ratings that might be obtained from the 
total examination. The first test might be expected to give a 
measure of language ability. As such it should liave definite 
superiority over the Trabue Completion Scales in its absolute 
objectivity of scoring and its eliniiimtion of writing. It should 
in addition sample more complex mental processes, since the 
mental reconstruction of a sentence would seem a more elabo- 
rate effort than the mere completion of it. It should also he 
pointed out in passing that this form of “ dissected sentences ** 
is greatly superior to the form used in the army scale Alpha 
in its condensation of matter, its elimination of the possibility 
of chance success^ and its elimination also of elements of in- 
forjnation from the problem. 

The second might be called a test oE information with un- 
derstanding.^ It should be noticed that the test presents in 
each line a problem in both differences and similarities. The 
subject must make sure that four things in each list arc alilcSj 
and the fifth different from all the other four. The Binet 
separates the problems and asks either how are these two 
things different ” or " how are these two things alike,’' Group 
test phrasings of this problem have been of two forms; in 
one the subject is presented with pairs of similarities or oppo- 
sites, and is asked to underline either the “ similar ” or '' op- 
posite ” as one or the other applies; in the other he is given a 
word, followed by a number of other words from which the 
opposite or similar is to be selected by underlining. The 
superiority of the present phrasing in compactness, natural- 
ness and simplicity of direction would seem unmistakable. 

The writers have hoped that the arithmetical ingenuity ” 
test might give a measure of potential arithmetical ability, and 
so give results in interesting contrast to results with tests of 
the fundamental processes in arithmetic, in classes where the 
teaching was poor but the abilities of the children good. The 

2 A test of this form tor teclimcal knowledge in a particular field 
would seem possible. A skilled mechanic might be given lists of 
various tools or processes, with in cacli list one process or tool not 
properly belonging there; four lathe parts and a milling machine part, 
for instance. 
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test in this present form, howeverj is not wholly satisfactory.® 
The product moments correlation for this test with results from 
a group scale of determined reliability previously described in 
this Jou 2 ?NAL^ sJ)Ows foi' 205 6th, 7tli and 8fch grade children 
a coefficient of only ,34 as compared with .61 on the first test, 
.65 for the second, and ,91 for the last, 

Tin's high correlatiori of the last test with intelligence ratings 
otherwise obtained is extremely interesting. The test un- 
doubtedly involves vocabulary, and general capacity for ab- 
stract thinking, as well as moral sentiment and judgment. In 
formulating the test the writers had in mind, of course, these 
last abilities especially, and they hope to obtain results on this 
test from the state I’efoi'in school, to see whether any rela- 
tion appears between ethical discrimination, as this test meas- 
ures it, and delinquency. But altogether aside from the in- 
terest of its special content, the test has, apparently, a sur- 
prisingly high value as a measure of general ability.'* 

Mental Survey Unit E is thus a scale of four tests, each 
test of indejjendent interest, the combined result giving also 
something of a rating of " general ability.’* The writers have 
thought of the scale as of value chiefly for the purpose of 
comparing classes, schools, communities, or other groups. As 
they have shown elsewhere^^ such coinparisoiis may be of 
distinct value in the study of educational problems. They 
hope to present shortly data bearing on the sociological value 
of such group measurements. And they feel that for such 
investigation " research units '* of the general nature and form 
of this small four-page examination, taking approximately 20 
minutes to give and scored with extreme readiness, are espe- 
cially satisfactory, 

II. Survey Scale Unit F 

Samples of the four tests of the examination are shown 
below : 

®The test is very poorly graded, and involves too great a variety of 
problems. Jl is now being revised so that the '’numbers count up or 
down, multiply or divide in some regular way;*' such irregular pro- 
gressions as are shown in the thirteenth item are dropped altogether. 

^ A Group Point Scale for Mccasiuing General Intelligence. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Voli II, igifi, pp. 250-269. 

®Pressey, S, L. A Comparison of Two School Systems by Means 
of a Group Scale of Intelligence, Educational Admimsfration and 
Superviswu, Vol. V, 1919, pp. 53-62. 
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In the first test the children arc asked to cross out the extra 
dot; in the second to cross out the thing that doesn't belong 
with the other two; in the third to cross out the block left over, 
in each square, after the other l,)locks have been fitted into the 
four forms (square, triangle, cross and circle) at the top of 
the page; in the fourth test to cross out, in each picture, the 
part that is wrong. Each test contains 25 items (with 5 items 
additional for examples). The children are allowed three 
minutes for each test Results from 470 children in the 1st, 
2nd, and 3rcl grades of the same system surveyed by means 
of scale E show the following results : 

Grades 123 

Number 165 158 147 

Medians 34.7 48,3 57 -o 

The medians for the separate tests at each grade were as 
below : 
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Tests 


Grade 

Number 

I 

II 

in 

IV 

I 

ids 

5.5 

10. g 

6.4 

13.3 

2 

158 

10.4 

12.4 

10.6 

17.0 

3 

147 

13-3 

13-6 

14*0 

18,4 


It will be seen that the tests are not as yet properly graded, 
bnt the general principle of each one of the four tests has 
proved satisfactory. All four tests can be '' gotten over 
eveJi to kindergarten children, and indications to date would 
lead one to expect a high correlation with intelligence as soon 
as the problems are properly graded. 

The problem faced, in building these tests, was not an easy 
one. It was desired (1) that the tests should not require 
literacy, not even so much as knowledge of the alphabet or 
the cardinal numbers ; otherwise more or less incidental influ- 
ences such as early home teaching and training might play a 
disproportionate part iii the results. The difficulty was to 
present 2 viihoiit the use of any such symbols, probiejiis of 
such a complexity as would give a measure of general intel- 
lectual ability. It was also desirable (2) that the children 
should indicate their answers iiV aonie extremely simple and 
unmistakable way. Young children show too poor eye-hand 
coordination to ask them to complete a picture, follow through 
a maze, or go through similar complicated processes, in the 
group, without greatly lengthening the examination, wearying 
the children, and introducing difficulties of scoring which 
would inaJee the exajninatioij aJmast impracticable. FijialJy 
(3) it became evident very early in the experimentation that 
very young children are as yet so little disciplined in habits 
of attention that directions of any length, or problems of any 
artificiality or lacking in intrinsic interest, were not to be 
thought of. The directions must be almost colloquial in their 
simplicity and directness; the test must, in fact, be self-ex- 
planatory. And the examination must have more the appear- 
ance of a game, than of a task to which there must be con- 
scious application. 

The cross-out idea seemed admirably suited to the prob- 
lem. The dot pattern test was tried with some hesitation. 
The results show the items to be poorly graded, but the prob- 
lem of the test was better ttnderstood by the child than was 
expected (and this in a system without any kindergarten 
training whicli niight afford some special preparation for such 
a test). So far as could be judged from the data now in hand, 
there is a fair correlation with general ability. 
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Test IT involves the same problem as Test 11 of Llic previous 
scale (ill picture form) and needs no further comment. Test 
III is an attempt to put a form board test on paper, and iu 
such a way as could be used in the group. ^ It is the result 
of a long series of experiments and has in it possibilities of 
fiirtber development which will be returned to shortly. The 
last test, which is obviously the best of tiie four technically, 
permits the presentation of an indefinite variety of problems, 
and of a range of hardness from 9^% success in the kinder' 
gar ten to problems difficult enough to puzzle an intelligent 
adiilt.^^ 

But the interest in the Primer scale has been not so much 
in the separate tests as in the total rating. The scale is an 
attempt to make possible a survey of the entire pupil material 
of a school or school system. As a matter of actual fact the 
data thus far resen ted is the result of such a survey of all 
the school children, from the first grade through High Scho,')l, 
in a city of about 12,000 population.'' 

The writers have already” presented data to show that 
schools may cl i Her markedly as regards the grouping which 
they make of the children, as regards ability, in grades and 
sections. A survey which shall include the entire school sys- 
tem is thus necessary if an adequate picture is to be obtained 
of the sclioors disposal of its pupils, And a measure of the 
abilities of the children before such selective and formative 
influences have had much opportunity to operate is necessary, 
if a fair estimate of the community is to be obtained. This 
primer scale should then, if found satisfactory, give results 
of the greatest sociological as well as educational significance 
In fact, for all such group comparisons it should give data of 
unique interest.® 


® The test has teres ting possibilities, as a trade test for example. 
A picture showing a piece of machinery with some part out of order — 
this part to be crossed out— would be excellent for such a purpose. 

mig-ht be added that the total 1,321 children were tested in a day 
and a half, the primer scale being given exclusively by one of the 
writers and Scale E throughout by the other, and that the entire 1,321 
blanks were scored by student help at a total cost of $8.00. 

® See note s above. 

“It may be said, shortly, that children entering the schools located in 
the best neighborhood of the city surveyed averaged over a year in 
"mental age" above children (of the same chronological age) entering 
another school in a poorer section of the city, and tliat the median 
rating of grade i in the best school was approximately the same as the 
rating of grade 2 in the poorest. 
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HI. Suggestions to Otheu Tests, EsrEciALLY or the 
Emotions 

The following tests have been only superficiiilly experi- 
mented with, witli small groups of school children or college 
students. There is tints no systematic data to present. But 
(he tests ai'c of sojne intrin.sic iiilercst. The writers are 
hardly lihely to find time for further work witii them for 
some time to come ; and since they arc based on the same 
"cross-out” principle, they arc described briefly here, 

No one can have had any intimate experience with the 
feebleminded or the insane without feeling very strongly at 
times the almost pitiful inadequacy of a test of ” general in- 
telligence ” as a single means of measuring social and economic 
inadequacy. One very important element in such cases is lack 
nt emotional control. The writers wish to suggest the fol- 
lowing four tests as making an interesting research unit for 
cxperinientation in the field. 

1. The first test (to he placed on the first page of a four- 
page folder) consists of a story, beginning in very monoto- 
nous and colorless fashion, but in the middle of the page 
developing into a hyper-advciituroiis train robbery episode of 
the dime novel type, vSown throughout the test are irrelevant 
words, 20 in the lirst section and 20 ii? the second. The direc- 
lions arc to read tlie passage as quickly as possible, crossing 
out all the irrelevant words. The .score consists of the dif- 
ference between the niimher of words correctly crossed out 
in the exciting, as com] )a red with the uninteresting section. 

2. The second is a group adapt at ion of the familiar associa- 
tion test. There are 20 brief paragraph.s of pied type on the 
blank. The subjects are told that 20 words will be read to 
them; that as soon as the finst word is named they are to cross 
out all tlie letters in the first jiaragraph which occur in this 
word, and so on throngli. The fii’st ten words are not emo- 
tionally toned ; the last ten, sucli as are likely to touch a 
” complex” or .stir uj> some ejnolion. And the score is the 
difference between the letters correctly crossed out in the two 
groups. 

3. The third test consists of twenty-five lists of words, five 
words in each list. .Sonic of these words arc, for the average 
person, highly cinotioiially toned, some slightly and .some not 
at all afFeclivedy colored. 'The subjects arc told to go lliJ’oiigh 
the list's and cross out nil the words that arc unpleasant. After 
this is done, they arc told to go through the lists again and, 
in each list, draw a line around the word that is tnest uii- 
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[:)lea 5 anL The slight experimentation with this test would 
suggest that the number of crossed words gave something of a 
measure of a personas tendency to emotionalize — or cf affec- 
tive spread. It is hoped that the iiunibcr of deviations, in the 
selection of the most unpleasant word in each line, from the 
most common selection, may give a measure of neurotic 
" transvaluation ” 

4. The last test consists of a list of about 150 words. Of 
these half occur in the previous three tests, half do not. Of the 
words occurring in the previous tests, half are words with 
strong emotional coloring and half are words with no coloring. 
And of the words in the list, not appearing in the previous 
tests, half are emotionally toned. The subjects are told to 
go through the list and cross out the words that they have seen 
before, in the other tests. The record is scored as to (a) 
the proportion of emotional to unemotional words remembered 
and (b) tlie proportion of emotional to unemotional words 
remembered wrongly. 

It has been the hope of the writers that they might hnd time 
to work out this four test unit with some care and obtain for 
purposes of comparison data from school children, a group 
of institutional feebleminded, and representative groups from 
the boys' and girls' state reform schools. No such results 
have been obtained as yet. But the writers are convinced, 
after a somewhat unusually varied and intensive experience 
in work with both the insane and psychopathic and the feeble- 
minded, that in such extreme cases, at least, emotional insta- 
bility is a gross enough thing to be measurable by some such 
means. And they feel very strongly that a study of the prob- 
lem by grotip comparison is particularly needed. Individual 
differences thus drop out and it is possible to get at type 
reactions.^® 

When there is any considerable foreign element in a com- 
munity tests intimately involving language can hardly be ade- 
quate. Other material is then necessary (such material may 
very well prove indispensable in all cases). That is, a group 
performance scale supplementary to scale unit E is needed. 
As two tests for such a scale the writers have experimented 
with (1) a puzzle test similar to the form board test above, 
showing at the top of the page a large square, and below in 
lines, groups of blocks, those in each group just sufficient to 

In fact they have an idea that such tests miglit get at a person's 
emotional peculiarities better when that person felt hirtisclf sheltered 
by being submerged in a group than wovdrt be the case in an individual 
examination. 
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fill the square but with one block left over. The extra block 
is, of course, crossed out, The writers have already obtained 
results from about 200 children and find the test hr^hl^ satis- 
factory. As a second test (2) the writers have already in 
trial form a variation of the digit-symbol test. • It consists of 
the usual blank, but with the substitutions already made, and 
in each line one substitution made wrongly* The children are 
told tJial in each line there is one wrong substitution, ajid the)^ 
are to cross it out. The saving of time and labor in taking 
the test, and of trouble in scoring, over the standard form is 
obvious. 

FijiaJly tlie writers wish to suggest a new form of silent 
reading test employing the cross -out principle. Silent reading 
tests seem to fall into one of two pitfalls, either the pupils’ 
performance cannot be objectively and satisfactorily scored or 
else his performance is more or less artificial, and with only 
a somewhat indirect bearing on the passage read. The writers 
have experimented tentatively with a silent reading test hav- 
ing such items as : In winter the wind is very cold ; it blows 
against our house, and often fiiid.s its way in through the 
cracks and keeps the house warm ” The directions are to 
cross out the one word in each sentence that spoils the mean- 
ing. The problem as thus phrased is easily presented to the 
pupils, the scoring is wholly objective, and labor in both giving 
and scoring of the test is slight. The problem presented 
seems, to the writers at least, much less artificial than is usu- 
ally employed in such tests and iiiucli more truly a test of 
comprehension of the meaning of the passage read. 

IV. Gnoup Tests as a Geneual Method of Reseapcii in 
Psychology 

A word remains to be said in defense of the presentation, 
in a single paper, of such heterogeneous material, much of it 
still in only experimental form. The writers have brought 
these various bits of experimentation together in just this way 
because they wish to emphasize the almost bewildering variety, 
in material, in method, and in problem, possible with the 
** group test/' The tentative suggestions regarding four tests 
of tlie emotions will very likely be taken by the reader as 
amounting to little more than an opportunity for parlor amuse- 
ment. For the writers these few paragraphs are perhaps the 
most serious part of the paper. They represent an attempt to 
fornmiate — in group test form — ^certaiii materials for dealing 
with One of the most baffling problems of psychology. The 
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“ tests ” are not intended as a means of diagnosis, but rather 
as a method of investigation. The writers believe that the 
majority of psychological problems can be attacked with profit 
by the “ group test " method. They feel that it would be very 
unfortunate if the methods brought to general notice by the 
army psychological work, of investigation in the group, of 
systematic condensation of matter and record, and studied 
economy of time and labor in giving and scoring, should be 
limited in tlieir application to the study of " general intelli- 
gence." Particularly are studies of groups as such likely to 
prove fruitful; we should thus be able to determine types, and 
to relate psychological study to large educational, sociological, 
and economic facts. The " group test ” has appeared in the 
army work as a new method for dealing with certain problems 
of general intelligence; in reality it is a new method of investi- 
gation, applicable to the entire field of psychology. 

Summary 

The paper may be briefly summarized as follows ; 

1. The present emphasis upon rigid standardization in 
method and objectivity in scoring is tending toward tests 
of form so artificial and unnatural as seriously to interfere 
with their usefulness. As one way of obtaining greater nat- 
uralness— without sacrificing method— the writers .suggest the 
formulation of test problems in such a way as to involve the 
elimination, by crossing out, of a wrong or unnecessary ele- 
ment, 

2. First forms are presented of two brief group scales nialc- 
ing use of this device; one for grades one to tour inclusive, 
the other for grades four to eight, — the two together per- 
mitting the survey, for purposes of group comparison, of en- 
tire schools and school systems, from the kindergarten up, 

3, Certain tests of special abilities, and a brief scale designed 
to measure emotional control, are suggested. 

4, A plea is made for tire recognition of the *' group test " 
as a general method of investigation in psychology. 



A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE VARIABILITY OF 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


By Geoege W. FeaSieW; Washington State Normal School# Cheney, 


During the past decade much has been written and said 
about the variability of the sexes. One school of psychology 
maintains that there are no median sex differences of mental 
capacities, but the ability of the male is scattered over a 
greater range, that is, he is more variable. They thus account 
for the fact that more men than women have become famous, 
also that more men are in the low levels of society. The other 
school of psychology believes that there ai'C no sex differences 
either in variability or central tendency. Furtliermore they 
maintain that it is the present constitution of society that puts 
men into the extremes. The question of variability as applied 
to children is of vast practical importance to those who deal 
with boys and girls. Shall we deal with children on the as- 
sumption that boys should be found in the extremes and the 
girls in the middle ground? 

The literature of the subject can be separated into two 
classes (1) studies dealing with men and women and making 
no mention of boys and girls and (2) those dealing with chil- 
dren. It is evident that many students of this subject draw 
their data from the behavior of adults, make their conclusions 
on such data and then apply their findings in dealing with 
children. This attitude is not justified by facts. The follow- 
ing study deals with school children, and for this reason the 
quotations taken from other authors will be confined to those 
dealing with boys and girls, 

Keyes made a special study of all the children in one school 
district, having six or more annual records available. He 
found 1,902 children distributed as is shown in Table I. 

TABLE 1 



Boys 

Girls 

Repeaters 

373 

310 

Gamers 

314 

299 

Normal 

302 

304 

Total 

989 

913 
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He concludes from the ahove table ^ ** The boys in this 
group (repeaters) are more niunci'oiis than the girlsj as would 
be expected from the known greater varmbility of the male/' 
also '' The gainers or accelcvates were 613 in number-, 314 of 
them boys, 299 girls. The greater variability of boys is here 
again shown/' 

A casual glance at the table seems tu vindicate the conclusion 
made by Keyes. However, it is to be noted that the totals show 
76 fewer girls than boys. Now, Keyes has assumed that had 
these 76 girls been present all of them would have been in 
the Normal group. To overcome tliis inequality and show 
tlie true comparison between the Ijoys and girls it is necessary 
to reduce each group to the percentage of the total, The per- 
centage grouping is shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Boys 

Repeaters 37.7% 

Gamers. 31.6% 

Normal. ^.5% 


Girls 

33.9% 

32.7% 

33-3% 


The above table indicates that when tliese data are reduced 
to a comparable basis the greater variability of the boys 
vanishes. 

Thorndike believes that boys are more variable than girls, 
for he writes ^ ''At ho ugh the male and female types are closely 
alike in intellectual capacities, there is an important difference 
in the deviations from the type in the two cases, namely, that 
the males deviate more. The highest males in any quality are 
more gifted than any of the women, and the lowest males in- 
ferior to ail women. Thus, though girls in general rank as 
high or higher than boys in high school and college, they less 
often lead the class; thus there are far more eminent intellects 
among men than among women and twice a.s many idiots.’’ 
In a foot-note he offers the following explanation : ''This dif- 
ference is not absolutely proven to exist but it appears fairly 
certain from the results of several investigations,” 

Rogers and Mclntii-e in measuring the intelligence of cliiL- 
dreii with the Binet-Simon scale found that ® " The principal 
outcome is the fainiliar law that there is a wider scattering of 
ability among boys than among girls; consequently there are 
more gifted as well as more backward hoys than girls/’ and 

’ C. H. Keyes. Pi-ogress throng fi the Grades of City Scfiools, p. 15, 
\7 and 32. 

^ E, L. Thorndike. Principles of Teaching, p. gd. 

3 British Journai of Psychology ^ 1914, vol. 7, p. 265. 
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^‘so far as we go, our experiments support the general law, 
which several observers have already noted, that there is a 
greater variability of capacities in boys than in girls, but no 
general superiority.’’ 

The most complete study made in America dealing with the 
case in point was made by Terman. Tennan studied 1,000 
unselected school children from the standpoint of intelligence 
and came to the conclusion that * ” The supposed wider varia- 
tion of boys is not found. Girls do not group themselves 
about the median Jnore closely th^n do boys. The range of 
I Q including the middle fifty per cent is approximately the 
same fur the two sexes.’’ 

Leta TIol ling worth made a very complete resume of studies 
concerned with the variability of the sexes and pointed out 
that up to 1914 these had not established the greater variability 
claimed for the males, Site says ” — and there is at the present 
time no conclusive empirical , evidence to show that in cases 
where the coefficient of variation is greater for one sex than 
for the other, this greater variability consists of greater 
range.’’ 

It appears from the quotations given that the subject is 
far from settled, and for this reason the following data are 
presented. 

It is claimed by the school of variability that whenever 
males and females, or boys and girls, undertake a task that 
the best progress and the slowest progress will be made by the 
boys, and the girls will compose the great bulk of median 
ability. Then, one would expect this law to hold true in school 
accomplishment. 

It appears that should we select all of the boys and girls of 
a certain age in any school system or systems we could, by 
finding their grade location, determine the relative variability 
of boys and girls of that age. 

Thirteen was selected as a desirable age because (1) chil- 
dren of this age are held in school by the attendance laws in 
most states and (2) at 13 a child has been in school long 
enough to demonstrate his ability. 

The grade location of all thirteen-yeai-old boys and girls 
was found for twenty cities Boston, Mass. ; Columbus, 
Ohio; Wichita, Kansas; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Richmond, Va. ; Wimton-Salem, N. C. ; Baltimore, Md. ; 

L. M. Tcniwii. The M ensure mient of httelligence, p. 70, 

^'American Jcunial of Sociology, 1914., vol. ig, p. 510-530. 

“The data concerning these children were taken from the city school 
reports, 
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Cleveland, Ohio; Trenton, N. J. ; Philadelphia, Pa.; Daiibui’y, 
Conn. ; Fall River, Mass. ; Winchester, Mass.; Beverly, Mass,; 
York, Pa.; Williamsport, Pa.; Aurora, III.; St. Louis, Mo,; 
Waterloo, Iowa. Table 3 gives tlie total number of each sex 
in each grade. 



TABLE 3 


Grade 

Boys 

Girls 

I 

56 

41 

II , .. 

227 

172 

Ill 

792 

676 

IV 

2,458 

2,008 

V 

4;&44 

4', 334 

vi... . . 

6,904 

6,5Q1 

VII 

7’.744 

8^333 

VIII 

5,798 

6,708 

IX 

1,729 

2,355 

X 

212 

249 

XI 

10 

8 

Total 

30,774 

. , , . 31,445 

Median. . . , . . 

7.01 ... 

7.24 

Qi 

5.81 

6.10 

Q’ 

8,01 

8.22 

Q 

2,2 

2.12 

C. V 

16 

14 


The coefficient of variability for the boys is slightly greater 
than that for the girls but the difference is so very small that 
no greater variability can be said to exist. In order to show 
all possible comparisons between the boys and girls chart A 
is given showing nine different percentiles, for each sex and 
their relative locations. 

It is evident from the chart presented that girls make 
better school progress than boys. From the standpoint of 
variability our data point clearly to the conclusion that no sex 
differences are shown. The statistical procedure is carried 
out from the second to the ninety-eighth percentile so that 
the question of greater range is disposed of. 

It is safe to conclude from the study of 62,219 thirteen- 
year-old boys and girls hi 20 cities that the greater variability 
claimed for the boys is not present. It appears that this 
greater variability has never been established with any large 
number of cases or with any degree of certainty and if it is to 
be used as a working basis for those dealing with hoys and 
girls it will be necessary for its supporters to present some 
conclusive empirical evidence. Until this is done it seems 
safest to disreprd such a theory and deal with boys and girls 
on the supposition that they are alike so far as mental varia- 
bility is concerned, 
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MENTAL ATTITUDES IN DEBATE 


By Wai.teh Q. Swift, Boston 


In speaking of mental attitudes in debate I am going to limit 
the subject to the moments of actual debate, to the few minutes 
when the speaker is on his feet before the audience. I shall 
have nothing to say about the time before or after the speech. 
What I have to say concerning development and change of 
mental attitudes will come later* 

By mental attitude” I mean state of mind.” Anothei' 
name for mental attitude is " feeling,” and another is ” dis- 
position.” However, this feeling or disposition is not the nor- 
mal feeling or dis]>osition of the debater, the feeling that he 
holds generally, but is one which he holds during the moments 
when he is presenting his debate. It dominates him and domi- 
nates the situation at the time, but, unlike usual states of mind, 
it ivS not caused by the situation. On the contrary, it causes 
the situation, of itself. Again, the words which the debater 
is using do not cause the situation, but* it cloiiiinates t^ose 
words and gives them their effect. For example, suppose some 
one arises and says a few words. What he says may be clear, 
graniniatical, and thoughtful. Yet the words themselves will 
not tell the whole story. There will be behind them a feeling, 
a state of mind — what I prefer to call a mental attitude — 
that will show through the \Vords and impress itself upon the 
listeners. The words will mean more than they actually ex- 
pess, and they will do so because of the feeling that creeps 
into them and through the voice of the speaker. 

Now a.s a rule, in the club of young debaters, Jiiost attention 
IS given to the English and to an orallorical utterance, I have 
no fault to find with either sort of thing — indeed,'! realize 
their value and I favor and encourage them. But I wish to 
emphasize the fact that this side of debating, which is a wholly 
external one, is not the only side to consider, and that possibly 
the other, the internal, mental one is after all the more im- 
portant of the two. 

Keeping this difference in mind, then, let me illustrate a 
little. 

The usual way of reciting Yankee Doodle is somewhat likc^ 
this: (Simple) 
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Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding* oil a pony. 

Pie stuck a featJier in his hat 
And called him macaroni. 

I can now so change my state of mind that an entirely 
different presentation is called for; (Sad) 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony, 
lie stuck a feather in liis hat 
And called him macaroni. 

Plere let me call attention to one important thing: that each 
time I recited the stanza the words were exactly the same! 
Whatever change, therefore, was noticed in the reading was 
due to sometliing else, to the change in my mental attitude as 
I recited the lines. 

Here one may object that these two ways of reading are 
the only ones possible to this particular hit of verse. Let me 
answer by a third reading; (Revengeful) 

Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony. 

Pic stuck a feather in his hat 
And called him macaroni. 

Tliese three ways of reciting the same words are sufficient 
to show that the clmnge in the mental background may be a 
very varied thing, and that as the mental attitude changes, the 
rendering of the spoken word changes too. 

Now what iiappened in my mind to cause this difference in 
my three readings? It was not a mere trick of the voice, but 
a real change that occurred much farther back than in tlie 
vocal mechanism, a change in the working of the mind that 
governs the vocal cords. 

When I read Yankee Doodle the first time I did so in the 
usual way, giving the words the natural interpretation. But 
the second time I caused myself to think that Yankee Doodle's 
mother had just died; that he had conie to tuw/i to attend het' 
funeral; that he and his mother had been intensely dear to 
each other ; and that her death was in consequence a great loss 
to him. This gave the recital an atmosphere of intense 
sadness. 

At tlie third reading I pictured to myself the disastrous 
dealings of an enemy and the return of Yankee Doodle to the 
town for revenge. He had come to punish under handed 
doings. Thus the reading reflected the change in mental 
attitude. 
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Just what I mean by mental attitude should now be clear. 
It is not personality, it is not quality of character, it is not 
a mental trait; it is rather an interpretation of the situation, it 
is the color or imaginative turn tliat one gives to his iiiiiid 
under the stiniulns of a situation; it is the way that one de- 
liberately makes himself feel in order that he may give force 
and an arousing power to his words. 

Some may think that this is a little thing, that it is limited 
to little feelings or little mental attitudes which anybody can 
assume at will. I am going, therefore, to give two or three 
brief examples, in order to sliow^ the great variety and the 
possible power of these mental attitudes* 

The first example will he the famous soliloquy in Hamlet, 
beginning with the phrase To be, or not to Hamlet is 
at this point in despair and has come almost to suicide. At 
the verge he pauses a moment to think. So he is considering 
killing himself when he says " To be, or not to be." This 
phrase, when spoken in the first context, will sound quite dif- 
ferent to any one whose senses are acute from that spoken in 
the second context One easily realizes that each connotes 
quite a different thing. The feelings of the listener were 
different in consequence, and so were those of the speaker. 

Let V15 take another example from Shakesperc. Shylock 
says " I stand here on my bond.” The situation was that he 
had just lost his ducats, that his daughter had eloped with a 
Christian, and that his ships had gone to the bottom. It must 
also be remembered that a Jew always desires full return on 
an investment and that he never makes one except upon that 
expectation. With these things in mind one will understand 
Sliyloclds feeling at the inoment and see why he was so bitterly 
eager for revenge upon Antonio. So he turns to the judge 
and says, “ I stand here on my bond.". Here one can hardly 
fail to perceive or imagine the difference between the first and 
second utterance of the same phrase, and also between this 
phrase and the line from Hamleds soliloquy. Now so great 
a change could not be caused except by a great increase in 
mental intensity, by a marked alteration in mental attitude. 
Obviously the change is not in the words, nor is the essence 
of it in the altered vocal mechanism (for there is iindoul)tedly 
a change there), but it is hi the mental concept or picture, in 
the state of mind, in the feeling which aiiijiiates the words of 
the speaker and gives them force and power. Furthermore, 
the listeners are aware of the change, and that fact is utilized 
by the speaker. 

Let us now consider a case where the situation is reversed. 
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As I sat at the table the other day I asked my wife, who is also 
a physician, a very complicated pliysioiogical question. She 
hesitated before answering, then proffered this shrewd reply, 
'^That all depends upon the context/^ She had hardly time 
to take another breath when my little three-year-old piped up 
and said “context/^ She had caught the closing word and 
repeated it as she heard it. It is surely fair to suppose that 
the child in using the word for the first time could scarcely 
have the slightest idea of the concept that goes with it, of 
what is meant by the word. How completely then it lost its 
power and how surprisingly it fell short of any intellectual 
mark. 

This last illustration seems to me the best I could give to 
nialce my point absolutely clear. The reason is that we have 
a word uttered by a mind which is able to clothe the word 
with meaning and to arouse therefore an idea in another mind. 
The word is then repeated by a third person in such a way 
that all meaning leaves it and it becomes a mere sound echoed 
for the pleasure that the mere sound gives. It shows how 
blank and empty of concept a word can be, how devoid of 
weight thought, or implication, These three examples should 
make clear how the same words can be so uttered as to give 
totally different impressions, and how these impressions de- 
pend upon the attitudes which mold the mind of the del) a ter. 
Let us turn therefore to a consideration of the principles that 
govern these mental attitudes. 

THE PRINCIPLE OF MENTAL ATTITUDES 

Mental attitudes, or states of mind, take numerous forms, 
and may be divided accordingly. The usual division is that 
of thought, feeling, and will, or, more strictly in accord with 
psychological usage, intellect, affection, and will. In consider- 
ing mental attitudes under these three headings, however, I 
do not mean to imply that here we have a cut-and-dvied, 
sharply defined boundary between any two. As in psychology, 
the division is rather a matter of convenience than of abso- 
lute ‘separation, and though they are considered apart, two or 
even three may occur in any single speech, with one dominat- 
ing the others. Which dominates at a given time depends 
wholly upon the subject, the effect one has in mind, and the 
countermoves of his opponent. For convenience we will con- 
sider them separately, and at first, at least, in a general way. 

1. Intelhct. IntelJcctuaJ attitudes take account of many men- 
tal processes. They have chiefly to do, however, with state- 
ments of fact, with thinking in the ordinary sense, with con- 
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sideration and reflection, and with innLiJiieral)lc combinations 
of these same things. 

In the mention of bare facts there is merely the mental atti- 
tude of unvarnished repetition. This is the simplest and 
easiest understood of all the mental attitudes. A statement of 
fact has little behind It except the speaker’s determination to 
make a certain fact absolutely clear to his heaver, The weight 
and the impression which it gives is simply tlic wciglit of its 
own truth, and the truth has only the effect of inescapable 
fact itself. To have any effect, facts must be clearly stated 
and perfectly understood, hut beyond clearness they need ask 
no more. If, for instance, I say The railroad curves around 
at this point in a very sharp, abrupt turn and then continues at 
right angles/’ the statement is one of pure thought. It is the 
maintaining of a triitli, the facts of which are undisputed, 
and whicli has the weight of truth and no more. 

Such a statement oi fact is manifestly very simple. TlioughI 
in general is far more complex. Instead of being confined to 
a single statement it continues to dominate over a series of 
them, and it goes from a bare statement of fact such as I have 
already given to the speaker's interpretation of those tacts, 
This interpretation is really the statement of some conclusion 
to which the speaker has been led by a consideration of the 
facts themselves. It is affected therefore by the .speaker’s 
attitude toward the facts, and it rcceive.s credence in an audi- 
ence in accordance with the degree of influence which the 
speaker possesses in that audience. ‘ If I am President Eliot, 
my thought probably carries weight; if I am the Kaiser my 
authority carries much weight, but my thought carries little. 
As I ain, my thought on some subjects has weight, in others 
none. Thus in an audience the weight of one’s opinion is d 
variable quantity that cannot always be depenrlerl upon to 
make a point. For example, if I say to an audience "It is 
my idea that the Allies will win,’' and if the hearers know that 
I have had no military training, my opinion falls to the ground. 
Suppose, on the other hand, I say to an audience, " I think his 
speech defect can be cured in three months." If I have had a 
better training and a wider experience in .speech defects tlian 
any other man in this country, my opinion would be received 
with respect. This is enough to show that a mental attitude 
may depend for its effectiveness on circiuii stances outside the 
speaker's control and that to give expression to it may be 
dcingeroiis, 

One other kind of thought may very well be employed in 
debate. That is logical thought. Logical thinking is not mere 
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opinion, mere assertion of one's own ideas, but a careful ad' 
vance by reasoning from one conclusion to another. The 
audience is led along the same path of thought and brought 
irresistibly to the same point that the speaker has reached. 
This is one of our regular debating devices, of course, and 
needs no further development here. 

Consideration is very like thought in nearly all respects. Yet 
it differs enough for me to call attention to it. As a mental 
attitude consideration is the same as mulling a thing over in 
one's mind," The Bible says, " Consider the lilies of the field, 
they toil not, neither do they spin, and yet Solornon in all his 
glory was not arrayed like one of these," Now a remark of 
that sort is thrown out to be mulled over, as food for thought, 
so to say. Ultimately, it will be worked up into a conclusion 
which will move the audience from a previously held opinion. 
Blit tliat final use does not yet come into one's consideration. 
We are now merely considermg ; as it were digesting the men- 
tal food. As a mental attitude consideration is of tremendous 
value to the speaker, It elicits the attention of his audience, 
turns its attention to new things, and imperceptibly moves 
them from a previoi^s position by the simple request to look at 
a new one. Combined with the point to which it leads and 
the final step which it induces, consideration is much like the 
ordinary advertisement. It has been found by psychologists 
that the ideal advertisement, the one that attracts a reader, 
liolds his attention, and finally leads him to buy, always begins 
by telling him to consider something of common interest. 

So far as the intellectual process is concerned, reflection is 
much like consideration. More exactly, it is consideration for 
a second time, a looking back, a re-view, a ‘ re-consideration. 
When you assume a reflective attitude of mind and ask your 
audience to reconsider data already examined, you appeal to 
their sense of fairness, and you get a cordial hearing because 
you appeal to this sense. So if you say to them, " Gentlemen, 
I beg you to reconsider these facts, in a little different light," 
you secure a new bearing and a new chance for victory. 

2. Affection. Under the heading of affection wc may 
consider such things as pleasant and upleasant feelings, the 
being drawn to a matter under consideration or the being re- 
pulsed from it. We have there favorable and unfavorable 
affections. Sbylock's desire for revenge, one's Jove of bis 
country, and the whole range of personal likes and dislikes 
illustrate the feelings that we have for people and things. May 
we ask at this point, what of it? Why consider feeling at all? 
Why do we have the mental attitudes of like and dislike to- 
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wards any subject-matter? Why not be intellectual and 
matter-of-fact individuals, devoting our lives merely to enu- 
meration? The debater's reason is this: He wants to make 
□iir audience like and dislike. The thing that lie wants the 
audience to like is his side of the question; in fact, he wants 
so completely to charm them with his interpretation and hts 
presentation that they will like it to the complete exclusion of 
the other side. 

On the other hand, we want that same audience to dislike 
the opposite side of the question, and we want them to dis' 
like it to such an extent that nobody can ever say anything 
that will make them like it again. ^ If I am on the affirmative, 

1 am going to try to make niy audience like the affij*mative and 
dislike the negative; if I am on the negative, I am going to 
make iny audience charmed with the negative and disgusted 
with the affirmative. This I hope .to do through maintaining 
an undercurrent of feeling towards my subject, assured that 
iny audience follows through imitation the feelings of the 
speaker. It may be important at this juncture to explain 
briefly the reason for this. It is a large subject, and deserves 
fuller treatment, but I think that a short illustration or two, 
or, better, reference to the illustrations that have been given 
before will lead the reader to agree with me that the audience 
tends to follow the feeling of the speaker. 

The first time that I recited Yankee Doodle, the hearer 
probably had absolutely no feeling in the matter whatever, 
but the second time, after I had filled iny mind with the con- 
ception of the funeral and the sadness caused iDy the death of 
the boy's mother, he surely did catch the feeling; and notice, 
he caught that feeling before I had given him any interpreta- 
tion of the reason why that feeling should be there. That is, 
he felt the sadness of it without knowing why I had a reason 
to be sad. This illustration will I believe prove that the audi- 
ence tends to perceive and reproduce the feeling of the 
speaker. 

Let me pursue the subject a little further. Take for 
example the experiences through which Shylock passed be- 
fore the trial. They give cause for the growth of the Jew's 
intense desire for revenge upon Antonio. Now it is at this 
point profitable to ask, what is the effect of that intense desire 
for revenge upon the audience before which he is speaking? 
It may be one of two. The audience may keep pace with 
Shylock and completely sympathize with him, as they probably 
will if he has carried them along naturally to his final climax; 
or it may do entirely the opposite; it may take sides with the 
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opposilion to Shylock, and agree entirely with those who plead 
for mercy. However, as I have watched audiences ah this 
play, feeling has always wavered; that is, the audience some- 
times has followed Shylock and sometimes followed the oppo- 
sition, usually adhering to Shylock if he is not too severe, and 
then going over to the opposition if it is not too weak in its 
appeal for mercy. All this makes ** The Merchant of Venice '' 
an extraordinary example of the very thing I am trying to 
illustrate, for it shows how an audience tends to follow the 
feelings of the speaker, inclining toward revenge or mercy 
as either is forced upon them by the actor. 

Let this suffice for our consideration of the mental attitude 
of feeling. It is a difficult thing to attempt before an audi- 
ence, for so to affect people that they will feel kindly toward 
one's own side of the debate and unfriendly toward the oppo- 
site is a subtle and delicate mental j^erformauce. Yet difficult 
as it is, it ivS worth while. 'Usually it means victory if one can 
so accomplish it at the outset that throughout the rest of the 
whole debate one's heavers will maintaiti a liking for one’.s 
own side and a dislike for the other. I know that oratory is 
commonly scorned by the academic trainers of speech, but 
this is not because real oratory deserves scorn , It is because 
the academician fails to understand the depth to which the 
non-academic oratorical principles penetrate. I am fitted to 
talk upon this subject, because I have been trained by both 
schools, by the academic and the non-academic alike. I am 
not at all, to be sure, a typical pj-odiict of eithei*, for I ajn 
absolutely out of practice. I can, however, as a teacher bring 
to others results to which I cannot myself attain. My study 
in both of these fields leads me to the following understanding 
of the situation. 

The academic school has emphasized throughout in its 
method of education and training what I call the external 
method; that is, the word form, the external enunciation, the 
intellectual cast of the language itself, with program of argu- 
ment and tabulation of statements and points. On these 
things they lay the chief emphasis. The non-academic school, 
on the other hand, proceeds from within outward. They 
make their chief aim the development of thought processes, 
the development of power to visualize and picture ideas and 
conceptions and to throw them clearly upon the screen of the 
mind. To do this they must of course have a means of expres- 
sion; they must have speech to tell it all, and words to de- 
scribe. This they do have, but 1)y no means do they put their 
chief emphasis on words, lie it far from me to condemn 
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either of these schools, They both have their value and 
charm; and they both have these to such an extent that the 
whole matter of speech in debate is seriously wanting where 
it falls short of possessing all the excellences of both. 

I am also aware of the fact that each of these schools 
criticises the other unfavorably, The academic school, or the 
school of the external word, criticises the other because it 
lacks good English, lacks expressiveness in words, lacks power 
to put in the word itself all shades of meaning; because it de- 
monstrates too much feeling in its utterances, (''gush,” as 
they call it) and so on. The non-academic school, or the 
school of the internal thought, criticises the academic because 
it puts too much reliance upon the ability of words to carry 
ideas ; because it uses no other methods of external expression 
than language; because it fails to utter the same series of 
words now in a simple fashion, now with the atmosphere of 
melancholy interpretation, and now with the blue sky of a 
sunny disposition, changing the view completely. The non- 
academic school also finds fault because the other fails to give 
in its renderings much else besides the word; because it fails 
to give shades of thought; because it fails to give minute color- 
ing of interpretation; because it fails to give an overshadowing 
feeling, a tremendous madness, or the utterance of an in- 
satiable revenge, no matter what the words may l)e. My study 
in both of these schools has taught me that the non-academic 
school has by far the best of the argument. I grant that the 
non-academic school lacks in vocabulary, tails in the presenta- 
tion of completely polished English, and may sometimes be 
guilty of the seemingly unpardonable rhetorical sin of using 
words not strictly according to the dictionary rules ; but I 
maintain that the excellences of the non-academic school can 
outnumber and outweigh all these little, minor, and pardonable 
faults, 

Some of the things that the non-academic school can do 
which the academic school cannot do are these: The non- 
academic school can maintain an extreme variety of mental 
attitudes over and above any words that one can give them to 
say. Those mental attitudes they can vary according to the 
state of mind into which they choose to put their audience, 
with all the shades of feeling, intellect, and will. They have a 
tremendous power and sweep of the imagination, and they 
have their creative imagination so developed that they can 
picture vast conceptions on the spot. And they can do not only 
these things; beside all this and to a degree that I have never 
seen in any academic debater, they can read their audience 
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and judge from its action what sort of an effect they are 
making, and from this reading shift their arguments, and move 
tiicir debating procedures accordingly. Not only can they read 
their audiences, l)ut they can comprehend the mental attitudes 
in the speakers of the opposition to a remarkable degree. In 
fact, they can look through and above the words tlic man 
utters and understand his intellectual coloring, understand 
Ills imaginative interpretations, understand his shade of feel- 
ing in the way that no purely acadeinically trained debater can 
possibly do. 

In brief, the academic people fail to appreciate the introduc- 
tion of feeling into debates. They believe that usually debate 
.should he without feeling, and, as far as possible, entirely 
unemotional. The other school insists that emotion has its 
j)lace, its service, and is one of the most valuable elements that 
can be introduced in debate if properly and opportunely cjn- 
ployed. From all this I may draw the conclusion that the 
mental attitude of emotion has an un us it a I and subtle power 
in debate and deserves serious consideration and cultivation. 

3. IV ill. Will is psychologically choice, and the employment 
of will as a mental attitude means an appeal to tlie will or an 
appeal to the choice of a hearer. Yon know that you can per- 
suade him; yon know that sometimes you can drive him; you 
know that sometimes through feeling yon can so elicit his 
sympathy that he will be led entirely by it. But just here we 
have a definite requirement. You must lead him to his own 
choice. That is, you must lead him to what he thinks is his 
own choice, but really what you, by your skilful presentation, 
have led him to choose. He must not know of your leader- 
ship ; he must only Icnow that you present facts, interpreta- 
tions, likes and' dislikes in such a way that he seems himself to 
choose; and of course you wish your hearer to choose the side 
that is favorable to yourself. 

To lead another to choose is a very complex and difficult 
matter, but it is an object that one must try to attain all the 
time one is arguing. If the end and aim of one's speech is to 
appeal to the hearer to make his choice one must make clear 
statements of fact, must persuade as far as one can to a poinr 
of decision, must reform the hearer's consideration of one's 
subject, must guide and prejudice his reflection in such a way 
that he cannot be drawn to later interpretations of an opposite 
nature, one must appeal to his feeling of patriotism, to bis 
love of home, to his honor, his sen.se of justice, and his hatred 
of every thing that is wi'ong, in order to force his decision and 
force it to one's side. Then, lastly, the speaker by his mental 
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attitude of will must force his hearer to make a final change 
from his own preliminary choice in the matter, to the 
interpretation presented by the speaker. 

To sum up, the mere words of the speaker arc the smallest 
part of the ideas, concepts, and feelings, which his mind seeks 
to present. Behind the words he possesses knowledge, makes 
reflections, maintains mental states, develops mental attitudes, 
and expresses all of these more or less indepcndcnLly of the 
words, and reproduces them, as far a.s the hearer is sensitive 
enough to perceive, in their original form within the minds of 
the audience. 



A CASE OF INTELLECTUAL DEVELOPMENT DE- 
SPITE ENFORCED SECLUSION 


By Josephine Curtis FosteRj Chief Psychologist* Psychopathic Hos- 
pilal, Boston 


The psychologist who gives mental tests is frequently met 
by the statement This low mental age means n'othing because 
the child has been side and has not been a regular attendant at 
schoor* or by ^*Yoa canH expect a child who has lived on a 
lonely farm and who has had no playmates to test at age,*' In 
vain may the psychologist answer “ I admit that inability to 
read may lower the mental age with a scale like the Binet or 
the Point Scale, In other respects* however, school training 
has little influence on the outcome of psychological examina- 
tions/^ Such a reply usually fails to carry conviction to one 
who is not an experienced examiner. Instead, an objector 
is likely to clepait, thinking that the psychologist is grossly ex- 
aggerating the importance of the tests, resolving to take mental 
ages in the future with as large a grain of salt as ever, and 
continuing to consider the mental age only when it agrees 
with his pei’sonal opinion of the case, 

In our work at this hospital we have come to use the answer 
'‘Let me tell you about a fifteen year old boy we examined 
some months ago/" The illustration has been so successful 
that we offer it here to other psychologists for similar use. 

The Story of John 

John Henry ^ was born in a rather poor district of a New 
England city on August 13, 1902. Of his remote ancestors we 
know comparatively little. Presumably his paternal grand- 
parents were natives of Ireland. His maternal grandparents 
are said by one of our informants to have come from England 
and Scotland, and by another to have been born in Nova Scotia 
and Maine, We have one history which says that a maternal 
uncle died in an insane asylum. Another maternal uncle, who 
came to the hospital upon request, is reported to have been 
insane, appeared to be very unintelligent and was considered 

This, of course, is not the real name, but it is like it in having the 
same second name (which the boy spelled Henery). 
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as '^probably iintmstwortby in bis statements.” This uncle 
denied mental illnesses in the family, but at the same time 
showed such familiarity with hospitals for the insane as to 
suggest personal acquaintance. Of the immediate family, the 
boy's father was horn in Ireland, and was probably a horse- 
trainer. He was heavily alcoholic, abused the children, and 
some five years ago deserted the family. John's mother was 
born in New England. She was at this hospital for a time, 
and is now an ininatc of a state hospital for the insane with 
a diagnosis of Dementia Praecox, paranoid. Four of John's 
siblings are said to have died of starvation in the first year. 
An older half-sister is apparently norma!. 

The schooling of John and this half-sister, whom we shall 
call Julia, was decidedly meagre. They were allowed to attend 
occasionally, but although both of them learned to read, they 
acquired little else. If we could add together all the days 
John spent in school, the total might come to three years. We 
know that the family moved so frec|uently (at least eleven 
times ill four years) that he could seldom have spent a full 
teriT] in any one school. John was last in the fourth grade. 
He attended school in this grade irregularly for some years. 
Apparently he was not held from advancement on account of 
dulness, hut because the mother went to the teacher and said 
” Don't waste any time over this hoy of mine. He is feeble- 
minded and will never learn, no matter how much effort you 
expend on him." Apparently, <also, the teacher believed the 
mother who was so candid about the failings of her son, ac- 
cepted her advice, and spent her energies on the other children. 

As might be expected under the guidajice of such a mother, 
home life was not an aid to John's mental development. Julia 
says that her earliest remembrances arc of squalid surround- 
ings, a room or two with the poorest of furnishings, which 
were never anything but filthy. She had very little clothing, 
and at times such a small amount that she was forced to stay 
indoors. John says that his motlier would buy him new 
clothes and then lock them up till he had outgrown them. 
Moreover, there was never enough food, and the children were 
continually hungry. The mother and step-father beat Julia 
and obliged her to chop wood and do all the work. In her 
presence they also indulged in perverse sexual practices, John 
was not abused to the same extent, probably because he was 
the father's own child. However, the only attempt to teach 
him anything was his father's instruction in obscene verses 
and songs. 

John and Julia had not even the opportunity to learn from 
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contact with other children. Their mother often kept them 
in the house, and this happened still more frequently after the 
father deserted. Even when the mother was away scrubbing 
in the middle of the day, the children dared not venture out, 
for fear there might be some truth in their mother's state- 
ments that ** there’ was a God (over head ** who would do var- 
ious things to them, that the policemen would get them and 
do terrible things, that people would kill them, and later, when 
Julia was living elsewhere, the mother told John that they 
would catch him in the draft ” — a hazy, but horrible fate, 

John's story of his life is of a succession of moves from 
house after house, with periods of confinement varying from 
a few days to one that lasted 13 months. Most of the day- 
time he slept or amused himself by reading the Bible, the few 
religious books and the few Indian stories which they owned. 
When the mother returned from her work, he seems to have 
been occupied with endeavoring to escape her wrath. He says 
that she would ask him questions and then answer them her- 
self. If he atteinpted a reply, she usually slapped his face. 
She talked continually of the references which the newspapers 
made to her, and of the pictures the moving-picture men were 
taldiig of her. They had no regular meals. The mother prob- 
ably ate something at the restaurant where she did scrubbing, 
but all she broiiglit home to John was bologna sausage, milk, 
crackers, and bread. When he came to this hospital, the boy 
had not had a hot meal in months. At night he was often kept 
awake bv his mother's talking, by what he called ^'Mother's 
lies.” 

Things went from bad to worse with John, but they im- 
proved for Julia in the spring of 1917. At that time the 
mother accepted a position as “an experienced cook” and 
took the cliildt'Cii with her. On the third day she was dis- 
charged as dirty and hopelessly incompetent. Julia, however, 
was retained and since that time has had normal surroundings. 
John and his mother returned to their squalid living, and the 
boy was confined even mdre closely until early in 19 18^ when 
the police and one of the children's societies found them and 
brought them both to this hospital. 

Wlien John was examined here, he was a large, overgrown 
boy, sallow and anemic, His voice was husky and micertaiji. 
He did not know how to meet strangers, and was shy and re- 
served. His face was a little sober, but almost expressionless. 
He smiled slightly and then only after many interviews. He 
answered all questions as briefly as possible. The most sur- 
prising thing about his attitude was that he took practically 
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no interest in his surroundings or in what was to happen to 
him. John^s ignorance oi the world about him was astound- 
ing. He could njune the presidentj the governor, and .several 
recent mayors, but when asked for the capital of Massachu- 
setts he did not understand what was meant. He knew nothing 
whatever of geography. With the exception of reading, arith- 
metic was the only school subject in which his performance 
was at all creditable. He had never seen a moving picture or 
a baseball game. 

We have here, then, a boy of fifteen and a half, who has had 
practically no school training, practically no contact with 
other children, and no home education save what lie may have 
picked up from the reading of a few religious books, and per- 
haps a stray copy of a newspaper. 

In spite of this overwhelming lack of information and 'of 
training, when given r psychological examination John re- 
ceived a mental age of 16.0 (1. Q., 1.04) on the Yerkes- 
Bridges Point Scale, and a mental age of 15 yi\ 1 nio. (1. Q., 
.98) on the Stanford Revision lof the BineL There is nothing 
in the examinations that would he uiuisual in a normal boy of 
his age. On the Point Scale the errors he made were in: 
repetition of 7 digits, repetition of the longest sentence, failure 
to give interpretation for two lof the pictures, failure to give 
definitions in terms of classification, acceptance of the line 
suggestion, failure in one of the nicniory dniwings, in one of 
the definitions of abstract terms, and in one analogy. On the 
Stanford scale, he passed all the 9 year tests, failed in designs 
from memory in year 10, in interpretation of pictures in year 
12, in the vocabulary in year 14 and the siicceedljig years, in 
giving differences between abstract words, in repeating back- 
wards, and in the code in year 16, and in the repetition of 
digits forwards and backwards and in giving the thought of 
a passage in year 18. His arithmetical ability is particularly 
evident in the Stanford examination. He did the Plealy Con- 
struction Puzzle A in 7 moves in IS seconds and Construction 
Puzzle B in 12 moves in 30 seconds. PI is attitude during the 
psychological examination was somewhat listless and a bit 
childish, but he cooperated well and showed occasional interest 
and pleasure. 

The conclusion must be that, in this case, at least, lack of 
school-education, lack of home-training, and lack of normal 
intercourse with other children have not prevented a normal 
rating on intelligence scales. 

John's subsequent history, while not of consequence for our pui'posc, 
is, nevertheless, ititercsline. He was discharged ftevvw ibis hos\nta( 
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to a society for placing and caring for children, the diagnosis 

Not Insane, not Feeble- mi ntled.” ^ We hoped that it would be possible 
to give an examination at the expiration of his first year of living in 
norina) surroundings. This proved inadvisable because the boy is 
doing good work on a farm, and a trip to the city might encourage 
his present ambition to work in a store, a job which doubtless would 
/lot fit him just now. The society, however, sent us a detailed report 
of a “visit'' made and wc give the substance of that report here: 

John is living on a farm with a family who understand his case and 
are anxious to assist him in every way possible. He has gained 
weight since last year and he looks physically well. However, he is 
very slow in his movements, and appears to take no interest in his 
surroundings, He seemed little affected by the fact tliat the visitor 
had come from Boston to see him, and the family say that this is his 
usual atlitude. In the year that he has been with them, he has never 
spoken of his mother and sister, has never asked questions about 
places to which he has been taken in the automobile, or shown any 
interest in them, The only exception was one trip to the ocean, when 
he asked “Why can't you see the other side?" But he has never 
spoken of the trip since. His typical day is as follows: Rises at 6, 
without being called, feeds the horses, without being told, milks three 
cows, comes into the house for breakfast, without being called, 
eats a hearty breakfast, then without any comment, returns to 
work, waters the cows, and cleans up the barn. He comes back 
to the house about meal time, gets the mail from a box at the end 
of the lane without reading any addresses or ever asking if there 
is a letter for him. After the noon meal he takes care of the hens, 
and does odd jobs. In the summer time he goes for the cows. After 
supper he reads the jokes in the daily paper and Farm Journal, some- 
tiines smiling a little. He never grumbles while doing anything he is 
asked, never asks a question, very seldom speaks without being spoken 
tOj goes to bed without being told to at 6130 and is perfectly willing 
to do this day in and day out. In fact, far from disliking routine, he 
is somewhat disturbed when rain prevents the performance of some 
of his usual chores. He shows no interest in anything. He is good 
to the animals but never pets them and the dog and cat never ask him 
for food. He never notices anything unusual. If, for example, a 
cow were in great distress and he had not been told to notice whether 
or not the cow was sick, he would make no comment Neither is he 
at all interested in the fact that the farmer is willing to give him $50 
if he remains with him a full year. Besides this total indifference, 
the farmer and his wife have reported several facts which are of 
importance in the prognosis of the case, He has recently been smiling 
more often, and occasionally laughs heartily when alone at his work. 
When asked what he was amused at, he insists that he did not laugh. 
He has never made any attempt to play with a boy who lives in the 
next house, a quarter of a mile away. It seems likely tliat the boy 
may end by having Dementia Praecox, like his mother. 
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r. THE "COACHPROOF" TEST 
L The ** clinic rounder/' vitiating Binct findings by previous 
experience of the tests, early demanded the protection of 
such measurements against foreknowledge. As mental examL 
nations arc introduced in various kinds of personnel selection^ 
and it becomes increasingly to one's Liitercst to inalce a good 
score, protection against coaching in the methods used becomes 
altogether necessary. 

2. A test is *'.coachable" to the extent that superior specific 
ability in it rnay be acquired tlirough practise in it, or through 
Icnowledge of the result to be attained. Tests of involuntary 
processes are least subject to coaching. Sensory tests arc 
somewhat coachable, though it is questioned whether the im- 
provement is in strictly sensory acuity, or in more efficient 
use of accessory cues. Voluntary motor tests are coachable 
to the extent of practise improvability, which may be consider- 
able if not rapid. With well designed experiments^ the prac- 
tical danger of coaching in these fields is not great. The dan- 
ger of coaching is gieatet in the higher mental processes, where 
right response is determined by factors of conscious knowl- 
edge. One simply Jearns that he is to speak certain words or 
draw certain liries, in response to particular problems. While 
such coaching may be unmasked in individual examination, 
it is none the less vitiating thereto. In group experiments it 
is less likely of detection. 

3, There is little protection against special ability acquired 
by practise in the actual motor or sensory tests, Protection 
against coaching in tests of the higher mental processes is 
provided through alternative tests of similar material, but so 
differing that the literal responses to one are not correct to 

172 
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another. Tests with a number of homogeneous alternatives 
are for practical purposes regarded as commensurable and 
coacliproof. 

4. Though essential test elements are changed in the alter- 
natives, they preserve common factors open to nuitual practise 
effect. Such tests are still coachable to the extent to which 
practise in any one form of the test will improve performance 
in its alternatives, In this way is measured the degree to 
wliich a test is coacliproof. This problem is essentially the 
not unfamiliar one of practise and transfer. 

5. Ill the course of preparing material for coacliproof in- 
struiiients of mental cxaniiiiatioji, inquiry was made into the 
perfection with which the method of alternation attained this 
purpose. Ten alternative forms of the Woodworth- Wells 
hard directions test were prepared.^ A subject accomplished 
one of these and one of the Woodworth-Wells standard blanks 
daily for ten days. On odd days the standard form preceded, 
on even days the alternative form. Then ten standard blanks 
and ten alternative forms were on the same day accomplished 
in immediate succession. There was thus practise in an iden- 
tical task, paralleled by practise in a continually changing task. 
Evidence of coachability in the test is the appearance of prac- 
tise in performance with the alternatives. 

6. The score is in seconds' time. For each error, the time 
consumed is increased by 1/15 of itself (there are 15 responses 
in the test.) With this correction for error, the initial time of 
the standard form is 92 seconds, of the alternative form 94 
seconds. Figuring these starting points as 100 per cent, the 
per cents of each reached in the subsequent tests are shown 
in the accompanying curves. 



* For ilhistralioiis, cf. /oimi. Appl. Psychol., 1917, vol. i, p. 139. 
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7. Both standard and alternative tests show significant prac- 
tise improvement at the end of twenty performances. The 
best performance in the standard test is 24 per cent of its 
original score. The best pei fomiaiice in the alternative test 
is 40 per cent of its original score, The subject's performance 
at the beginning is about the normal average, After practise 
periods totalling less than an hour the alternative forms are 
accomplished in time near the lower limit oi the unpractised 
normal range. A test having this property is not well fitted 
for use where there is special motive to make a good showing, 
and normal opportunity to train therefor. 

8. Other experiments were made in which the practise was 
not obtained from day to day but in immediately successive 
performances. Practise was given in a '‘constant increment" 
test, adding 17 to each of a series of 10 two place ninnbers. 
Time and errors of each series were noted, the experiment 
coLisistuig of 45 series. The first three series were different, 
and average 36 seconds without correction for one error made. 
The third series was then practised for seven records, without 
error, the time decreasing to 21 seconds. The subject having 
then studied for 3 minutes to learn the scries, practise was 
continued to the fifteenth record without change. Then new 
series (Nos. 4-8) were introduced for five records. They 
were accomplished without error, in average time of 29 
seconds. Then series Nos, 1-8 were repeated (records 21-28), 
Series 1 ’and 2 showed about 68 per cent of their beginning 
rate, the others were longer than their i)rcvioiis records. 
Record 29, a wholly new series (No. 9) is 28 seconds and 
errorless, clearly better than initial performance. Practise 
being resumed on series No. 3, (records 30-35) the subject 
was requested to memorize this series and report when done, 
(224 seconds). The errorless time dropped to 14 seconds. 
Records 36, 37, new series, have 68 per cent of the initial 
score; 38 is very long, apparently blocked. In the remaining 
records, 39-45, series 1-7 are used with the addition of 16 in- 
stead of 17. Practise improvement begins to show at the 
close of the experiLiient. There was subjective feeling of 
" ready to stop/' as though doing slowly. 

9. Continuoi^s experiments like this are objectionable as in- 
troducing a fatigue (refractory phase) clement not, present in 
practical application of the tests. This tends to mask gains by 
transfer. On the other hand, there is an accustomed ness to 
the whole physical setting of the expeiiinent that is helpful, 
but absent in the conditions of practical application. A some- 
what jnore satisfactory situation is indicated than in the hard 
directions test. The best performance with the same mere- 
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ment in a new sei'ies is 74 per cent of initial perforniancc. 
The best performance in the practised series is 41 per cent oi 
initial performance, representing the time of writing a memor- 
ized series. When the increment is varied (adding 16 instead 
of 1?), tlie gain is practically neutralized. 

10. Anotlier subject accomplished 40 records in a constant 
ijicrement test frojii a sijigle series, No. 4. In these records 
different increments were added to the series, These numbers 
added ranged from 3 to 19. The increment in the initial series 
was 14, and during these 40 records this number is not so 
employed again. In records 41-50, the increment 14 was added 
to series No. 4 in all cases, thus giving practise on this series 
and number only. In records 51-60, 14 was added to different 
series, save that the last two records were again with series 
No. 4. 

11, The score is the time consumed for a series, plus 10 
per cent thereof for each error. These scores for the 60 
records are shown in the accompanying graph. Attaching to 
each point of the curve for the first 40 records is a special 
figure, This denotes the figure added in that record. In 
records 41-60, 14 is always added; to the same series in records 
41-SO, to different series in records 51-60. 



12. The practise in adding other figures to series No. 4 
does not appear to increase facility in adding 14 to series No, 
4, In records 41-50, the repeated adding of 14 to series No, 4 
rapidly improves capacity iti that specific function. In records 
51-60 it is not evident that the previous 50 records have im- 
proved the adding of 14 to any other series than the one used 
in those 50 records. It results that practise with the same 
series and the same increment gives great improvement. Dif- 
ferejit series with the same increment give some improvement 
The same series with different increments gives very little if 
any improvement. In practical experiments it is easy to vary 
both series and increment. It is indicated that superior capa- 
city for an unforeseen series and increment is not to be gained 
save through a generally increased capacity for all series and 
all increments. A test with this property is coachproof. 

13. Other experiments were performed in which the task 
is the rearrangement of various items in a serial order. A 
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subject was instructed to rewrite in order of magnitude a 
series of ten 4 and 5 place nunibers. The first two records 
were with different series, Series No, 2 was then practised 
until the tenth record. The 11th record was a new series. 
Practise was continued with Series No, 2 until the twenty- first 
record. Nine new series were then introduced, inakiiig thirty 
records in all. 

14. The score is the time in seconds for accomplishing a 
series, plus 20 per cent of itself for each break in the series, 
plus 10 per cent of itself for each lapse in writing. Ymurteen 
out of the thirty records taken were penalised for error. 

15. Records 1 and 2 are errorles,s and average ^^6 seconds. 
The last two errorless practise records, (19 and 21) average 46 
per cent of this score. The last two errorless new series, 
(records 25, 26 ), average 40 seconds, 87 per cent of the initial 
score. The fnial group of new series, (records 22-30) aver- 
ages 130 per cent of the original score, so heavily were they 
penalized for errors. No marked gain in the accomplishment 
of new material is indicated, 

16. In a subsequent experiment the i)rocedLire wa.s changed 
In that the subject instead of writing the series it.se If in order, 
numbered the items to show the proper order. 

17. The score is the time consumed in accoinplisliing a 
series, plus 20 per cent lor each break in the series. Of the 
25 series accomplished, 14 are without error. 

18. The initial time is 35 seconds, the score being raised by 
one error to 42. The responses improve quickly through 
memorization. The seventh record is 19 per cent of the 
original score, beyond which no imp rove me nt is observed. The 
best score in a new series is 52 per cent of the original score, 
(record 17). The be.st score in a new series penalized for 
error is 73 per cent of the original (record 21). It is indicated 
that the practise effects some general improvement ; less coach- 
ability appears than in the hard directions test and more than 
in the constant increment test. 

19. Ill another subject, the experiment was performed not 
with numbers, but with names to he numbered in order of 
alphabetical sequence. The first two records were with differ- 
ent series. Series No. 2 was then practised until the ninth 
record. The tenth record was a new series. Practise with 
series No. 2 was then continued until and including the 
twentieth record. Ten new scries were then introduced, mak- 
ing thirty series in all. 

20. The score is the time In seconds for accomplishing a 
series, plus 20 per cent of itself for each error. Six of the 
thirty series were thus penalized. 
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22. The improvement in the practise series is to 15 per 
cent of the original score. The best score in a new series is 
55 per cent of the original score, (record 30). The best score 
in a series penalized for error is 65 per cent of original score 
(record 22). Similar coachability to that with the consecutive 
numbers is indicated. 

23. Attention is invited to already reported results on prac- 
tise with the free association experijnent.^ With no repetition 
of stimulus words there are general decrease in time, and 
other improvements of performance. Records of this test 
may be vitiated where there is motive to attain high degree of 
practise. There are also certain instructions about responding 
whose observance would improve the score if not unmasked 
in lengthened times and the character of responses, 

24. The number- checking test ^ employed in connection with 
the above association experiments is not alternative and thus 
without significance for the present question. The addition 
material (Kraepelin's Rechenhefte) is alternative and shows 
considerable practise. It is not probable that the subjects* 
general quickness at figures is increased so greatly if at all. 
For quickness at figures, such a test is invalidated in special 
practise, the increased capacity being confined to a particular 
and practically unusual sort of adding. 

25. Such a test of adding is very analytical; it does not 
cover the field of quickness at figures, hut a specific part of it 
which will normally be an index of the whole. If a subject 
is specially practised, this relation is distorted. As an analytic 
test, a test is " coachable ** in any form in which it shows prac- 
tise improvement. 

26. Alternative typewriting tests ** are coachproof in 
spite of theij’ practise improvement, because such improve- 
ment applies more equally over the general accomplishment 
of typewriting. Instead of analysis, the typewriting test aims 
at synthesis, that is, at reproducing in miniature as much as is 
possible of the practical accomplishment. Where, as in type- 
writing, a reasonably synthetic test can be made, “ new '* test 
material is also coachproof. 

27. The practical significance of mental tests, except the 

specifically “ trade ** tests, is analytical. It is indicated that 
alternation leaves certain tests open to not inconsiderable prac- 
tise improvement. Such tests can still be “ beaten *’ where the 
practical motive is sufficiently strong- ^ Wells 

^ Practice Effects in Free Association, Am Jotir. P^ych.. 1911, vol. 
22, I-I3. 

Relation of Practice to Individual ' Differ ences, Am. Jour. Pjych., 
1912, vol. 23, 75-83. 
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II. A FILING TEST 

28. The essential operations ot liling arc searching the files 
for a given entry, and filing a new or removed entry in the 
file. Efficiency of file clerks is given in the speed and accuracy 
with which these operations are accoinpHslicd. 

29. The part played by memory, patience, and general iiiteh 
ligence in this acconiplishineiit, increases with the complexity 
of the files to be handled. The filing test proper is concerned 
with specific aptitude in the psychoinotor processes of 
manipulating the file. The task is to find the place where a 
given entry is or ought to he. 

30. A testing file of 500 cards, by 3 inches, contained in 
a standard file drawer, was furnished for the present purpose 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

31. For the test of searching fifteen cards at random were 
removed from the file, and five other names in it were noted. 
All twenty names were written on a single sheet, which was 
handed to the subject, with instructions to find whether the 
names were present in the file or not. If the name was foiindi 
this was announced by speaking the name; if not, the an- 
nouncement of the name was preceded by the word “ No." 
Another procedure was to have the names writen one each 
on memorandum slips and have the subject verify them as 
above. This made it possible to present the same names in 
varying order. Each operaliou was timed with a stopwatch, 

32. For the test of filing" proper, twenty cards at random 
were removed from the file. They were given to the subject 
with the direction "File these cards in their right positions. 
Let them rest simply on the rod ” ( the locking rod as shown) 
"without removing the rod and pushing them down into 
place.” The time of filing each successive name was noted. 
Afterwards the subject might be asked to check the correct- 
ness of the cards just filed, a process taking from 50 to 170 
seconds. The correctness of the filing was verified before re- 
moving the locking rod and returning the cards to their final 
positions. 

33. Results from eight subjects are as follows: 

Average time in Seconds in Elementary Filing Operations > 

Subject ABCDEFGH av 

Searching 15 21 2S 19 35 25 19 18 22,1 .21 

Filing 25 17 14 19 37 26 17 15 21.2 .28 

34. The first five subjects are without special practise in 
office methods; the last three are office secretaries, but not 
professional file clerks. There is evidence that such times as 
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the above are much reduced in special training. There is gen- 
eral correspondence in the speeds of searching and filing, 
which is confirmed in office experience. Subjects A' and C 
however, are quick in one operation and slow in the other. 

35. Final scores are stated in terms of time. Errors do J 3 ot 
essentially affect the present results. In general experimental 
practise, it is best to correct a time score for errors through 
increasing it by a percentage of itself. Heavy penalty is to be 
imposed for errors in a filing testj such as ten per cent of the 
time score for each per cent of error. 

36. File manipulation is influenced by external factors such 
as the number of names in the file and their dispersion 
through the alphabet. The names in the present file included 
but a small fraction of the letter A. A file with the same 
number of names but running throughout the alphabet, would 
probably be easier of manipulation. 

37. The above represents a standardizable form of test for 
filing operations proper. It is coachproof. It was in the 
present instance applied as an individual test, but is convertible 
into a group test with sufficiently extensive testing files. 

F. L. Wells. 

III. A BRIEF TEST FOR MENTAL ACCURACY 

38. It was desired to arrange series of tests which should 
be (1) coachproof, (2) suitable for application to groups, (3) 
applicable to individuals with less demand upon the experi- 
menter's attention than time-limit group tests. This and the 
following studies deal with tests so arranged.^ In practical 
application these tests are most suited for the selection of 
clerical workers. 


I. Add 17 (0 each of (hese 
Write each an- 
Stiter on the doited tine to 
the right of each number; 
thus 10 27. 

2. Divide 

3B4 ) 7449G 

3, liewTtie this list of 
numbers, ijuliiug the larg- 
est numher on (he dotted 
tine at the fo/t, and the 
others in order of size 
heioiv it. 

34 

ai 


8846 

79 


761 ) 195577 

905!) 

68 

G0 

, 

10604 

26 


10653 

as 

fiO 


10097 

82 

98 


10578 

17 


J0585 

ao 

13 , - - 


8605 

P4 

5?’ 


7895 

0-i 

7R 

1 

8SI3 





brief time limit Intelligence test was also devised, described by 
G. G. Fernald. Report of the Maine Commission for the Feeble- 
minded, igiS, pp. II, 75‘ 
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4, Oti (he do{teti line bejore the jiJime cominR 

first tn alfjhabetical order, write the figure 1; 

before the i\ame iwxi n* tilfjhobeiUat aider 

write the figure 2; and on until you write 

10 btfore (he name last in alphabeticat order. 


5, Cofiy the numbers given below, putting 
\iheni on the dotted lines at the right in the 
tsame order as they are given. 


Fo\ey, Annie E, 
Gates, Mary M. 
Kennedy, Allan T. 
Mnc Donald, Alice J. 
Ilol)crl8on, Clara L. 
MacDourall. Vincenl 
Judge, Mary 
Mingo, Ida L. 
Mfirden, Edith 
Roberta, Fannie 


514863729 . 
[69472853 - 
384259617 . 
837594162 . 


392617564 . 
471862953 - 


|M 


n1 p! 


w 


0. Each of the joaores in 
the diagram at the left is 
named according to the 
letter under which it sfonds 
and the nutuber on ihi 
same tine with H. Thus 
the square with an % in 

it IS iKTiiud B3. 

Give the letter and num- 
ber to name the squares 
which have in them Iht 
sniaff Icjfers c. . , f . . . . ; 
t — ; fi. , . n 

Put a figure 6 in J^aflr^W2 
“ •* B “ ■■ N4 

• '■ 2 " '* F3 

■ 7 " “ G4 

** 4 " “ J7 


7, Do w/iai it says io do and be sure you gel jusl tvhal it says. 


If New Year's cotnes in May, make a figure 6 fiere. . . but if not 
tell where the sim rises Give a wrong answer to this ques- 

tion, ' How many days are there in Sepleinber?’ . . . , Write “ no no 

matter whether Canada is in Africa or not Write the second 

letter of your first name and the first letter of your last name at the be- 
ginning of the dotted line Notice the numbers 2, 7 — If iron 

is heavier than water, write the smaller number here. , . . ; but if iron is 
lighter, write the larger number here — If people believe that Columbus 
was King of England, cross out what you last wrote, but if not, put in 
the number to complete this sentence, ‘ A cat has .... ears.' If Friday 

comes after Thursday, make two crosses here, ; but if not, make 

a square here. or a circle here Give the correct answer, 

" ves " or " no," to this question, ' Do apples have four corners?' 

Write again what you last wrote, here Make a comma after 

the shortest of these three words, hat pill ladder. Put a square before 

this name of a boy John. Write any letter except 'V' just after 

this comma^ .... Make a dot to the right of any one of tl\ese letters 
F G H I J. Show by a cross when the days are shorter: in winter? , . , . 

in summer? Write " no " if 2 x 6 are 12 ; if not, make a circle 

here 

39. The present study concerns the first of these test-series, 
termed C. A form of it is reproduced herewith. It is seen to 
be capable of indefinite alternation. Actually ten forms in 
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addition to the above have been printed, omitting however 
test 7, the alternative of the Woodworth- Wells ITard Direc- 
tions test. 

40. It is intended that the problems of this test-series shall 
alt be well within the range of the subject’s information and 
exj^erience. The quality of performance then depends in first 
instance upon the care with which the tests are accomplished, 
not upon special information of correct answers or ability 
to reason them out. In subjects for whom the series is suited, 
performance is Ihnited essentially by the subject's carefulness. 
Other test-series are limited by knowledge and by reasoning 
ability. 

41. For accuracy the tests are scored as a point scale. The 
sum of possible credits is 100. Each item represents a pro- 
portional part of these credits. Deductions therefrom are 
made for errors iincorrected. tn tests 3 and 4, a deduction 
is made for corrected errors, which is douliled for uncorrected. 

42. A rational final score in tests of this nature, or any 
function thereof, is the per cent of all records in file which 
the record in question surpasses. If it is the best of all 
records, it thus scoz’es 100 per cent; if better than half, only 
50 per cent, etc. A card file of results is kept, in which each 
new accession to the data is entered in order of its amount of 
credit. 

43. The present data concern 140 individuals ; 75 records 
from college strtdc.nts, 53 from high school students/ the 
remainder from adults of the same order of intellectual 
capacity as these. From the college group, the per cents sur- 
pas.sing different scores in points earned, and in miniUcs of 
work, are as follows : 


Point Score 

Per cent surpassed 

Time for test Per cent surpassed 


by same 

(inin.) 

by same 

20 

0 

22 

0 

30 

1 

20 

1 

35 

3 

19 

4 

45 

4 

18 

8 

50 

11 

17 

13 

55 

17 

16 

20 

60 

24 

15 

28 

65 

29 

14 

38 

70 

40 

13 

53 

75 

52 

12 

67 

80 

61 

11 

82 

85 

73 

10 

94 

90 

84 

9 

98 

95 

90 

8 

99 

100 

97 




^ For this inatcria] the writers are indebted to the courtesy o£ Dr. 
I-L T. Woolley. 
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44, With the high school group, the time score was in 
terms of points earned per minute of work. In this group, 
percentile values of various scores are approximately as 
follows : 


Point Score 

Per cent surpassed 

Points earned 

Per cent surpassed 


by same 

per minute 

by same 

31 

0 

1.0 

0 

AO 

8 

1.5 

4 

50 

15 

2.0 

4 

55 

19 

2.5 

7 

60 

32 

3.0 

19 

65 

40 

3.5 

32 

70 

47 

4.0 

45 

75 

54 

4.5 

60 

80 

60 

5.0 

68 

85 

74 

5.5 

79 

90 

B3 

6.0 

87 

95 

93 

6.5 

91 

100 

96 

7.0 

95 



7.5 

98 


45, When graphs of scores for l)oLli groups are superposed, 
there is evident no separation of the groups in respect to 
number of points earned. The ranges of performance are 
similar in extent- The number of points earned per minute 
is clearly greater in the college group. Their superior mental 
discipline enables them to perform the operations taster, but 
they are accomplished with equal accuracy in both groups. 

46. The accompanying table analyses the error penalties in 
different tests of the series, 


Per Cent Making 


1. 

Addition 

No errors 

48 

1 error 

25 

2 errors 

10 

3 or more 
errors 
17 

2. 

Long Division 

73 

21 

6 


3. 

Consecutive numbers 

44 

21 

15 

20 

4. 

Alphabetical names 

50 

14 

8 

28 

5. 

Copying, 

93 

4 

3 


6. 

Letter-square 

60 

19 

3 

is 

7. 

Directions. 

27 

36 

21 

16 


47. As is consistent with paragraph 45, the different items 
are of nearly equal difficulty for the high school and college 
groups. 


C. M. Kellev, 
F. L. Wells. 
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IV. THE ‘^CUED COMBINATION" METHOD 

48. The present study deals with performance of high school 
and college students as indicated in paragraph 43. The test- 
series is termed K, the form used being reproduced on the 
page opposite. It employs a variant already described'' of 
the combination method, and is a preliminary form of the test- 
series, to which similar alternatives have been prepared. 

49. The first portion consists of words 35-70 inclusive of 
the Term an Vocabulary Test, oniittijig the words stave, snip, 
and swaddle. The cues in this portion are intended to be 
such tliat the word cannot be supplied unless known. The 
second portion contains words of special difficulty in spelling. 
The cues for these words are intended to indicate the word 
clearly, without indicating its correct spelling. The third 
portion presents another kind of material, and is discussed 
subsequently. 

50. This test-series differs from series C in that it is limited 
by the subject's absolute knowledge of correct responses rather 
than by his carefulness in setting them down. Carelessness 
is less likely to vitiate what is known here than in series C, 
because there are more logical connections by which responses 
check themselves up. Carefulness adequate to perfect score 
in series C avails nothing for the responses of series K out- 
side the range of knowledge. Practically, this type of test- 
series is indicated where clerical duties take on a secretarial 
nature, more intellectual than readied by the mechanical tests 
of series C. 

1. Each oj the sentences beloiu has a word aj which only certain leiiers are 
given. You are to fill in whalem letters are t}tissing so that the word is 
complete. If you are not sure you have filled it in rightly, you may pul a 
? after your answer. If you cannot fill in a word in at/out 15 seconds, go on 
io the next. 

Each period (.) in a word means one letter left out; a tong dash ( ) 

means any number of kliers left out. 

Examples: 

The boy was sucking a big ripe or. ,.e {orange). 

A cent is made of co {copper). 

This policy will .ns... your house against fire. r.g, .d your 
idea very favorably. The dentist was obliged to kill the n — of the 

tooth. We heard the carriage-wheels c..nch the gravel The j r 

kept six balls going in the air at once. The judges in their robes repre- 
sented the m, , .sty of the law. She is of a deep brun. . , . complexion. 
He copied his superiors in an a. .sh manner. The pup is a sp. .ti, ., 
frolickjng little animal. She laughed herself into h cs. M. . . was 

°Jourii. Appl Psychol., 1917, Vol. i, p, 140. Journ. Educ. Psychol, 
1917, Vol. 8, pp, 483-487. 
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tlic Roman ^var'Kocl and ia Ihc nainii of a alav. He left lo seek r.p c 
froiTft hla labor. You are loo sbr. , . to l)e tricked by such talk, Wlio 

loses the Rame must [lay the f. .L Me lias a marked p.c ty of 

speech, The c Ke of 2^ cent pieces Jias been LhouKht of by the govern^ 

merit. The table was inlaid with l)cautifi[| nios. . . designs. They ceased 

to lieiv. . . theii' misforliines. TJie labor of doing that ivS disp natc 

to tire good it does. The Jiousc, old and d , . . j) d, is still an interesting 

ruin. The company was gniiited a ch.. ..r liy tlic state. He is very 

con 11 . ,ous about always doing his best worlc. Tlie greatest fault of 

the miser is av c, The story was loW with ar. , . .s childlike sim- 

plicity. These records arc pr. . . .css, ;\iul nmsL be kept with greatest 

care. We will t ate these abuses no longer. U was a g...t.uDUs 

mixture^ soft and elastic. The North Cape is a high p ,ry extend- 

ing into tile Arctic Ocean. Food in camp nuist he guarded against ttie 

d d.tions of squirrels, Ills designs have been IcaiTied in time to 

f. .str. , . them. He is a weakling, a ni. ,ks.p afraid of ail hard work. 

He was devoted to ph py, and gave nurch to liis home town. He 

spoke with bitter i. , , y of the abuses he had seen. 

This work is the crowning a inenl of his career. The sliipnient 

is due day after* t . This article is ind . sp — blc to all house- 

holders, We cannot allow a further cont — nee of this practise. You 
will super. e. > him in the control of the job. Be the first to s — these 

exceptional opportunities. Several men pre ded Jiim in this 

observation. A musty odor will note from disused cellars. It 

is OLir b ness to sec that the work is well done. The letter 

was not at hand because the boy had f ten to mail it. To su 

in life one must apply himself steadily. \Ve should be guided by the 

same prin in ail these cases. She met her ban at the railway 

station. We have received mon s amounting lo over $7000. This 

is a sad oc nee, which will not happen again. The two sep 

firms will unite to form one. We are tef to you by your friend, 

Mr, John Robinson. This process will im.nate waste and result 

in great Sciving. 

2. Below are names of towns and cil(es in Ih United States. After mch 
namCi write the name [or abbreviation) of the Slate in which that town is. 
If the same name is given more Ihofi once, give a dijfetenl state for each time 
it is given. Indicate only Die larger of the towns so called Jot, ml smalkr 
ones Ii/cfl Sakm, Maine, oi Rndand, Mass. 

Skip any you do not fcuoiu, and go on to the next. 

Muskegon Duquesne Alexandria Camden 

Ansonia Newton South Bend Rock Island 

Walla Walla Huntington Paterson Cliattanoog^ 

Hagerstown., Dais6 Jackson Malden. 

Leominster Washington Jackson Pottsville 

Cambridge. ...... Washington Jackson Belleville 

Aurora. Erie San Francisco. . . Oswego - 

Newcastle Berkeley Norwalk Kenosha 

Topeka Michigan City. . . 


SI. For accLiicicy, the test-series is scored as a point scale^ 
the sum of possible credits being 100, Each item reprCvSents 
a proportional part of these credits. Records were kept as 
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indkatecl for Series C in paraj^rapbs 41 and 42* The question 
mark feature of the directions was without value. 

52. Percentile scores for the 75 college students and 53 high 
school students, for the entire test-series, are as follows : 


College Gnoup High School Group 



Per cent 

Time of 

Per cent 


Per cent 

Poinla 

Per cent 

Point BUrpassed 

teat 

surpassed 

Point 

surpassed 

earned 

surpassed 

score 

by Ramc 

(min.) 

by same 

score 

by same 

per min- 

by same 

41 

0 

26 

0 

31 

0 

1.0 

0 

45 

3 

22 

9 

35 

9 

1.5 

a 

50 

R 

20 

19 

40 

25 

2,Q 

2B 

65 

23 

18 

43 

45 

45 

2.5 

53 

GO 

44 

16 

61 

50 

59 

3.0 

73 

65 

65 

14 

76 

55 

79 

3.5 

B3 

70 

82 

12 

92 

60 

93 

4,0 

91 

75 

94 

11 

96 

65 

9S 

4.5 

96 

82 

98 

7 

98 



5.0 

96 







5.5 

98 


53. There is more separation of the college from the high 
school group in this test-series than in series C. The present 
test-series is of a type calculated to specially bring oat the 
formal educational difference involved. The separation is 
somewhat greater in respect to total points earned than in 
points earned per minute. 

54. The accompanying table analyses the credits earned in 
the items of the cued combination test, all data being combined. 


Word 





1 2 3 4 6 5 7 a 9 10 U 12 13 14 15 16 17 


Corrcctj % 

Failure of 9pelUiis5i % 

Wrong word combined, %.. . 
OmiUed, % 


91 9B 9B 68 6 8 52 BS 37 

3 0 0 4 21 10 11 1 

5 0 1 20 8 16 I 15 

1 2 1 8 3 22 3 47 


IB 67 91 S6 80 86 69 B1 58 

1 25 2 1 11 B 6 2 1 

36 3 2 7 3 2 1 9 20 

45 5 5 36 6 4 2i 3 ll 


Word 


Correct, % 

Failure ot spelllnK, % 

Wrong woid combined, . 
Omitted, % 


s 

o 

’a 


■O 


& ^ 

_E3 


U 0) 

s S 

8 Cl 


b 

o 




D, u 


5 a § 


B g 


b B 

2 3 TU 

G a 


II 


10 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 3^ 


73 47 23 90 43 53 23 5B 79 25 21 22 67 29 61 79 29 

0 14 51 1 37 12 1 I 1 a 3G 11 7 1 6 3 3 

732 1 1ft 14 74 21 1164030 17 

20 36 24 9 19 27 62 34 16 46 35 61 22 70 30 L0 61 
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Word 


5 H 


^ 3 

o fi 


-oj d 

a N 


8 -S 


TJ 
u U 


D. 

■0 

■HcfXNuac'u.Einj b 

,E8a86.ia3p.£E 


3G 36 


Q>7 O'D on An A^ 


-S g 

^ I 




Coricct, % BB 44 80 32 30 35 94 B2 80 71 G9 45 49 91 60 48 

Failure of Bpelling, % 1 52 17 30 15 31 6 8 U 4 25 22 48 7 22 18 

Wrong word combined, 62 1 8 29 13 02 5 24 0 7 00 17 9 

OmiUed, % 5 2 2 24 20 21 0 8 4 1 0 2G 3 2 I 30 


55. Special disparity, not shown with the tables, between 
college and high school groups is indicated in the words apishj 
{jelatinouSj depredation (.y), achievement^ seize. 

C. M. Kelley, 

F. L. Wells, 


V. GEOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE STUDENTS, 

56. A list was made of towns and cities in the United States 
having population of over 15,000 by the 1910 census. The 
names were arranged in randojii order. The list includes 400 
names. Ten alternative lists of 34 names each were prepared. 
One of these is the basis of the present observations, its 
material being reproduced with paragraph 48* 

57. Responses were not scored correct unless they designated 
a town included in the population requirement, irrespective 
of there being elsewhere a smaller town as named; (cf. Salem, 
Maine; Rutland, Mass.; iu instructions,) As a test of infor- 
mation, it is simply of whether the larger town in question 
is known ; further, it is not evident whether the designations 
of smaller existing towns represent actual knowledge thereof, 
or have only chance correctness, Credit is allowable however, 
for such responses as Lakewood, New Jersey or Ply month, 
Mass., where larger but less widely known towns have place 
in the list; (Lakewood, Ohio; Plymouth, Pa,), 

58. The college and high school groups are considered apart, 
since the former is of Massachusetts, the latter of Ohio origin. 
This affects the results as shown in the following tables : 
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P -3 

Q 


Town. 


^ aj 
2 ^ 


£ U 


c 
3 


u Id 


x2o<ZQZXa^^\^mh^ 

l 2 3 4 5 G 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 1-i 15 16 17 16 

Con-eel, % College 11 5 13 3 73 97 12 6 4 93 0 17 M 3 37 57 59 4 

High Scliool- 15 0 8 0 2 BL 6 17 13 0 71 21 81 8 60 9 49 0 

Incorrect, College 15 11 15 fl 3 3 25 60 41 1 27 19 2B 53 24 17 11 

High School 19 15 24 19 7 9 91 70 21 42 13 34 30 15 30 15 32 

Oniilled, % College 74 83 72 B9 23 0 63 34 38 5 73 64 23 9 19 24 85 

Hiffh School, 36 85 68 61 9 J 9 4 8 66 SB 13 15 37 25 60 36 6B 


Town. 


h -c 


(d 

(U 


£ ? 

« I 

(;n Z 


^ U 


5! 2 

K U 


2 » 5 
-e 


« I 


19 20 21 22 23 24 2S 26 27 26 29 30 31 32 33 34 AV. 


CorrecL, % College 

High School 

Incorrect, % College 

High School- . . 

OmiLlecl, College 

High School 


29 69 1 16 11 97 13 1 40 9 53 96 11 3 33 4 32 
64 3G 8 26 1 1 OB 0 0 26 17 H5 2 8 2 13 0 25 
21 0 . . 42 . . 0 20 77 41 31 32 I 20 12 24 9 21 

23 15 . . 37 . . 0 21 Oi 25 38 1 hS 11 9 23 19 28 

49 21 . . 48 . . 3 67 21 19 56 15 2 69 85 43 86 44 

13 49 . . 47 . . 2 79 D 17 45 11 83 81 B9 G4 81 17 


59. Provincialism of response, favoring now the college, now 
the high school groiipj is shown in the items Miislcegon, New Lon, 
Huntington, Erie, South Bend, Rock Island, Chattanooga 
and Malden, This is the most important special factor in 
the results, Separation of college from high school as such 
scarcely appears outside the items Berkeley, Paterson, Oswego. 
The Massachusetts group is unduly favored by random 
selection from the large list, through the number of Boston 
suburbs thus included. It is indicated that the test items 
should not include the States where the test is made, or perhaps 
the States adjacent thereto. Towns listed in more than one 
State are also inconvenient. 

60. It is suggested that the ratio of right to wrong responses 
has an individual significance not included in the purpose of 
the test, concerning the reliability of the subject’s knowledge,” 
his critical insight into the correctness of his answers. The 
measure used is the per cent which the number of right 
responses is of the whole iiuinber of responses written. In- 
dividual diflerences are as shown in the accompanying distribu- 
tion ; 
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High L Answers 

divided by ^ „ 

All Answers .20 .25 ,30 .35 .40 .45 .50 .55 .60 .65 .70 .75 .80 ,85 .90 ,05 
ColleBc Group 

(75) 1 I 25 48 12 06 B5 3 6 22 1 

High School . „ . . ^ . 

Group (53) . 2 0 7 2 1 6 fl B 4 j 4 


61. Group difference is in the expected direction but is 
small in proportion to iadividml variability.^ The further 
education of the college gjoup affects the criticism of this 
knowledge less than it does the capacity for cued combination 
responses. 

62. Among the mechanisms of wrong responses, is first the 
existence of other towns having the same name as that properly 
designated. Jackson, N. H. (9)^ and Camden, Maine (19) 
are prominent examples of this. The response Alexandria, 
La. (2) is virtually correct, 1915 census figures giving this 
town population of 18,000. (It is the only case of this kind.) 
Districts outside the United States are occasionally named; 
such responses may be fairly reasonable, as Alexandria, 
Egypt (2), or kss so, like Topeka, China (2). Many varieties 
of autistic thinking are evident in the wrong responses, sound 
association among them. Duquesne is assisted into Iowa (7) 
by Des Moines and Dubuque, Boise owes the saine location 
(14) to the resemblance of la, and Ida. Jackson finds itself 
in Florida (59) beside Jacksonville. Norfolk brings Norwalk 
into Virginia (12). Rock Island proceeds via Rockland, into 
Maine (20), and via Block Island to New York (12) ; it is 
also found in Rhode Island (3). A peculiar feature in the 
results is the placement of Chattanooga in New York (16), 
apparently through such media as Chautauqua, Canandaigua, 
Cattaraugus, Canastota. Other than directly sensory associa- 
tions appear responsible for the placing of VVa.shington in 
Oregon (14), Berkeley, Mass. (16], has a partial determinant 
in the proximity to most of the subjects of Berkeley Street, 
Boston. Michigan City appears regularly in Michigan (112) ; 
but once out oi 115 responses by 140 persons, in Indiana. 

63. There is no reason to regard such material as an in- 
telligence'^ test. It applies synthetically to a restricted field 
of practical information. Illogical, autistic " thought- 
processes are so prominent in the wrong responses as to sug- 
gest, analytically, that these reflect a capacity for critical 
recognition of the ** real.’' 

C, M. Kellky, 

F. L, Wells. 


° i, e. the response Jackson, N. H., was given nine times. 
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VI. AN OMNIBUS TEST FOR REASONING AND IMAGERY. 

64. Performance in tlie i^resent test-series, (R) is limited 
by reasoning and control of imagery rather than by range of 
information or attention to mechanical detail. The form used 
is reproduced herewith. The first of its tests has had con- 


College Group Mich School Group 


Point 

Score 

Per cent 
Surpassed 
by samo 

Time 

1 of 

1 Test 

Per cent 
Surpassed 
hy same 

Poinl 

Score 

Per cent 
Surpnissed 
by same 

Poinia 

Farncd 

1 permi/j. 

Per cent 
Surpassed 
by same 

21 

0 

27 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

30 

0 

21 

1 

20 

6 

2.5 

17 

40 

1 

10 

1 

ao 

17 

5.0 

43 

50 

9 

17 

7 

40 

27 

7.5 

73 

GO 

23 

15 

9 

50 

3R 

10.0 

91 

70 

24 

13 

22 

60 

53 

12.5 

9f( 

80 

45 

12 

46 

70 

57 

15.0 

98 

VO 

m 

9 

74 

80 

72 



100 

95 

7 

91 

90 

85 





5 

99 

m 

98 1 




siderable development elsewhere. The latter two are dej'ived 
from the Stanford scale. It was desired to examine their 
adaptability to group testing. Ten alternative forms of the 
scries were prepared, 

65. In the clock tests the subject should not Imve access to 
a watch or clock face. One group of the high school students 
was able to see a large clock during the experimenfc. Their 
‘results are not improved over the others. 

66. Scoring and recording were as described in paragraphs 
41, 42, 51. Percentile scores for the college and high school 
students are as follows: 

67. There is less difference of the college and high school 
groups than in series K, and more than in series C. As in 
scries K, separation is more marked in total points earned 
than in points earned per minute. 
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3» A dcclor must measure out ex- 
actly 3 ounces of medtcvie for a man 
who is sick in the woods. He has only 
a 2 ounce imasure and a 5 oimce 
7 }ieasure. Show how he can use these 
measures to ^etjust the right dose of 3 
ounces without any gw€ss«ng> lie 
pours from one jneosure to the other, 
and what he does not wa?jt, he pours 
bock into Jiis medicine bottle 


How would he measure out 2 ounces 
with a 3 ounce measure and a 
4 ounce yneasme. 


How tvould he measure out 1 ounce 
a 2 ounce measure and a 
5 ounce 7 nBasnre. 


68. Accompanying table analyses tbe credits earned in all 
data obtained with this series: 


Performance 

Per cent Making Perfect Score, 

i error 

1 '* 


3 “ 

4 errors, and omissions 


Test 1 

2 

3 

61 

50 

25 



22 

i? 

32 

15 



3 

'7 

‘7 

5 

3 

4 

26 

12 

7 

4 


69, No group difficulty appears with the clock test beyond 
preventing the consulting of watches and clocks. In test 3, 
(ingenuity), failures are largely clue to “guessing*’, i. e. such 
responses as “ fill tbe 3 oz. bottle half full/’ and tbe like. It 
may be questioned whether more emphatic instructions against 
this should be given. It is believed that to be satisfied with a 
“gtiessitig” response in the present experimental setting, 
denotes essentially significant failure to grasp the problem. 
The test involves more writing than is desirable, otherwise is 
suitable for group presentation. It shows some notable separa- 
tion of college and high school groups, perfect score being 
made by 38 per cent of the college and 4 per cent of the high 
school group, 

C. M, ICelley, 

F. L. Wells. 
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VII. CERTAIN INDIVIDUAL RECORDS COMPARED WITH 
STANDARD FILE. 

70. In the previous studies the chief concern has been with 
college and high school students, that is with persons who 
have not in general made an independent adjustment to life. 
In the i)resent study a comparison of their records is made with 
a few individuals who have made such adjustments; at various 
levels. The findings throw light on what capacities in these 
test functions arc compatible with different levels of vital 
accomplishment, 

71. Attention is invited to records of the following six 
subjects : 

Series C Series K 


Subject 


Pei cent surpassed by. . . I 

•• ... II 

... Ill 

... IV 

... -V 

“ VI 



Points 


Points 

Total 

per 

Total 

per 

points 

inmute 

points 

imnute 

6 

11 

10 

63 

9 

26 

59 

85 

18 

54 

97 

99 

56 

87 

41 

75 

85 

96 

52 

96 

93 


100 



72. Subjects I-III are experienced clerks woricing in the 
same office. To their employer they rank in business per- 
formance in the order represented by their test results, but 
these do not directly express the differences between them. 
This is partly because the comparative material is generally 
selected from the same level, of intelligence in which these 
subjects fall. This *' dilates '' the percentile differences. If 
the standard file had contained material from all levels of 
intelligence instead of from a rather high level only, these 
percentile scores would be higher and closer together. 

Subject IV is an ambitious young man of foreign birth, 
ail office assistant, who has some language difficulty. Subject 
V is a college and medical graduate; Subject VI a Phi Beta 
Kappa college graduate, of further academic experience. 

73. These cases make relatively higher scores in points per 
minute than in total points earned. This betokens more 
hurried work. The examinations in these cases were in- 
dividual, tending probably to greater haste through greater 
self-consciousness. It is to be supposed that the attitude of 
the students was influenced by the analogous situation in 
academic examinations and ciuizzes, which are less acutely 
hurried than psychological tests. Money prizes were offered 
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ior the best performance in the college and high school groups, 
but not in the other cases. 

74. Five of the more successful type of insurance salesmen, 
together with an office manager, were given the tests by their 
chief executive. The percentile scores are as follows: 

SsniKS C SlF-TiiKS K Series R 




Poitils 


Points 


Points 

Subject 

rotal 

per 

Total 

per 

Total 

per 


DOinU 

minute 

points 

minute 

points 

minute 

Per cent surpassed by VII 
" VIII 

£30 

0 

12 

4 

98 

46 

41 

sa 

38 

5 

32 

:i 

" IX 

27 

7 

28 

12 

6S 

H2 

X 

:u 

2(i 

44 

11 

3 

il 

XI 

r)9 

55 

ft3 

52 

100 

9G 

" XII 

75 

94 

H6 

83 

B4 

ao 


75. Comment of the executive making the tests, based upon 
the points per minute score, is in part as follows : 

''If we eliminate XII, who is an office man, we find XI 
standing high in each of the different tests. This is in accord 
with what I believe to be the relation of XI’s ability to the 
other men. In fact, I should grade them about as follows, 
from the standpoint of salesmanship and gcnei-al usefulness 
to the Company in that particular: XI, VII, VIII, IX,' 

" The diiTcrence between the five men would not be very 
great, although XI, pcrhaj)Sj stands out somewhat more con- 
spicuously from the group than any of the others . . . 

On the whole, it would appear that the R tests come 
nearer to matching up with our judgment of the men than 
either of the other two. Even here, however, IX takes second 
position, but that, after all, may be nearer right than my judg- 
ineiit. Five years ago, I would have placed IX at the head of 
the entire group, but during the last five years the character 
of his work has changed very considerably. 

“But even in the R tests, the differences seem to me to 
be very much greater than actually exist. It could not be said, 
for example, that XI is anything like so many times as good 
a man as VIII ^ when it comes to the question of his value 
to the Company, 

“The C tests work out quite well as a measure of care- 
fulness, . XII, the office man, stands at the head of the list, 
while the other men grade downward exactly in accord with 
what I believe to be the fact . . . while the R tests, if 

previous rating by the same individual is XI, VII, VIII, X, IX, 
A rating based on 1918 new insurance produced is VII, X, XI, VIII; 
IX's position cannot be dearly .stated, but seems iniidi improved. This 
has comparatively little correspondence with tlic test findings, (1917). 

® Cf. par. 72. 
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looked upon as a measure of resourcefulness, seem to be quite 
accurate with the exception of VIII, who in that quality 
should, I believe, ranlc ahead of X and perhaps ahead of 
VIl." 

76. Only panial explanation is offered of the large differ’ 
ences in performance between relatively equal levels of nonex- 
penrt?ental co/npete/ice. Responses hi the tests depend on what 
is at the surface of the conscious, or can be brought there 
with such effort as the subject will apply thereto. Intelligence 
is more closely related to the content of the conscious than to 
emotional or motor processes; yet there are possible many 
differences in the content of the conscious among persons of 
similar degrees of intelligence. Military psychology has shown 
this on a large scale, for the content of the conscious as in- 
fluenced by occupation. Occupational differences can be but 
little invoked in the pre.sent instances. Other detenuinants, 
affecting consciousness and personality independently of in- 
telligence, are to be sought in temperament, general interests, 
attitude toward the tests. These appeared especially im- 
portant with Subject I who is much nearer I.I and III in pro- 
fessional usefulness than the test performance indicates. 

77. Intelligence is a factor in most civilized operations, and 
is quicker and surer reached in formal tests than otherwise, 
“Other things being equal" the more intelligent will always 
do better mental work; and as other things are equal in chance, 
formal tests are at all levels better than no tests at all. They 
are most effective where the desideratiim is a more or less 
routine efficiency of definite mental associations, as in clerical 
work. They are less effective for operations that deal with 
things rather than rvith ideas, and still less effective at the 
more executive levels of endeavor where less depends on 
intelligence in proportion to such qualities as cobperativeness, 
persistence, initiative, tact. “ Other things being equal ” they 
will still pick the more useful individuals; but other things are 
more likely to be unequal, and their inequalities more im- 
portant, than at routine levels of mental work, 


F, L, Wells. 
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SilEUWlN Cody. Com menial 7 'csts oud IIoio !o Use The in. World 
Book Company, Yonkers^on-Hiidson, N, Y-, p. 216. 

This book presents the history and tcclnikiue of the National Ability 
Tests, which were used as the basis for tlie EITidcncy Employment 
Register of high school graduates now being 0 He red by the United 
States Employment Service in New York City, These Tests arc in- 
tended for prospective ohke hoys, general clerks, sales people, 
stenographers and bookkeepers. They arc arranged in two parallel 
series of equal difTiculty, each series containing 19 te.sts on such topics 
as: tabulation, invoicing, fuiniainciitEil anthiiictic, business ariclnnctic, 
writing and answering letters, stenography, copying on typewriter and 
on mincograph, addressing and filing envelopes, memory, English 
grammar, punctuation and spelling. Minute directions for acliiiiiiislcr- 
ing the tests, scoring and computing the data and sample records from 
several school systems are given. The hook should prove very lielpful 
to those interested in educational and vocational guidance. 

Arthur S. Otis, il/fujufi/ of Directions for Administering the Otis 
Gronl> Intelliffence Scale, A Point Scale, Edition 1919, Forms 
A and B. World Book Company, Yoiikcrs-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
1919. P. 37. 

This little pamphlet gives detailed directions for administering the 
Otis group tests, the underlying principle of which was incorporated 
in tljfi United States Aniiy tests. TJie complete matcj-ial for the 

tests consists of (i) Examination Booklets, Form A and Form B; 
(2) Individual Record Card, for recording all available inforniatiou 
about the subject tested; (3) Log Slip; (4) Examiner's Manual; 
and (5) Ex am inerts Key. The Booklets contain ten tests each of 
parallel difficulty, each test being suitnhlc to subjects from the fourth 
grade up through the university. The tests include the following 
items: (l) following directions, (2) opposites, (3) disarranged 
sentences, (4) proverbs, (5) arithmetic, (6) geometric figures, (7) 
analogies, (8) similarities, (9) narrative completion, and (10) memory. 
Each test is arranged so that its successive elements become more and 
more didficult, and the score is based simply upon the total number 
of elements correctly answered. 

William B. Lewis and Edgah A. Singeh. 77 ie IV hut on Simplified 
Diclionary, Including all the Words in Common Use, Defined so 
that they can be easily Understood. (Illustrated.) The John C. 
Winston Company, Philadelphia and Chicago, 1919, pp, xxii-(-8zo. 

The vocabulary included in this book has been chosen with special 
reference to educational needs and the definitions arc given in plain, 
simple language, avoiding the frequent dictionary error of repeating 
in the definition the word to be defined. One or two random samples 
will suffice to mdicate the character of the work: 

Cakniate (kal'kulat), v. t. to add, subtract, multiply, or divide any 
Slim to find the result; to detennine by any process of reasoning; to 
estimate, as, no one can calculate the benefits of electricity to the 
world: v. 1. to make a computation; to rely, with or or upon. 
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Salm-on (.saniTin), n, a sea iisJi, found in northern waters, which 
ascends rivers to lay its cegs ; tlic yellowish-pink color of salmon flesh; 
adjs 0^ the yclio wish-pink coior of salmon flesh. 

The Intjodijctory Part contains aj) eight-page discussion of the 
topic "How Our Language Has Grown/' ten rules for spelling deriva- 
tive words, explanatory notes on varied spelling, capitals, hyphens, etc., 
a short list of abbreviations used, and a guide to prominciation. It 
is greatly to be hoped that this new book will supplant the cumbersome 
schooi dictionaries now in use, at least in the elementary grades, and 
we recomjnciid it not only for every class room, but for every hojne 
as well, 

The General Education Board has just published a series of eight 
reports on various aspects of the Gary Public Schools, including the 
following : 

Abraham Flexneh and Frank P. Bachman, The Gary Schools: 
A General Account, p. 265. 

George D. Strayer and Frank P, Bachman. Orsanisalion and Admn- 
islration^ p. 126, with 7 School Programs, 

Frank P. Bachman and Ralph Bowman. Costs, School Year jgJS~ 
rgi6, p. 86, with 9 Tables and 22 Schedules for Expenditures. 
CuAMS R. Rich Aims, htd nslrial Work, p. 204. 

Eva W. White. Household Arts, p. d9* 

Lee F. Hanmer. Physkat Training and Flay^ p. 35. 

Otis W. C alp well. Science Teaching, p, 125. 

Stuart A. Courtis. Measurement of Cl0ssroom Products, 


The Colorado State Teachers College Bulletin of October, 1916, con- 
sists of "A Study in Spelling/' by Professor J. D. Heilman, Tlie 
nulletiii of March, 1910, contains "A Study of the Mechanics of 
Reading," by the same author. 


The Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army has 
issued "A Summary of the Work of the Classification Division of 
the Adjutant Generars Department" which contains brief descrip- 
tions of the following items; The Task of Army Personnel Organiza- 
tion, The Classification of Soldiers, Soldiers' Classification Card, Trade 
Specifications and Occupational Index, Trade Tests, Tables of Occupa- 
tional Needs, Personnel Specifications, Classification and Rating of 
Officers, The Rating Scale, The Rating Scale Card, Relations with the 
Field, and The Recruit Receiving Building. 


Ill a recent Bulletin of the University of Wyoming Professor June E. 
Downey contributes a study entitled " The Will-Profile, A Tentative 
Scale for Measurement of the Volitional Patten?," _ Tiic profiJe is 
based upon a quantitative measurement of the following ten factors: 
coordination of impulses, accuracy, tenacity, resistance, assurance, 
motor-impulsion, speed of decision, flexibility, freedom from inertia, 
and speed of movement. Most of the items are determined by an 
examination of handwriting under various conditions; as: normali 
speeded, retarded, disgtdsed, imitated, blocked, with eyes closed, witli 
distractions by counting by 2's or by 3's, clc. Each of the ten tests is 
scored on a basis of ten points, and the will-profile for each individual 
i? constructed oi? the scores obtained ii? the ten factors. 
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Tlic Bureau of Educational Experi incuts in New York City lias 
secured the services of Dr, William R, P. Emerson, under whose 
direction a series of experiments willi "nutrition classes” have been 
carried out, Some of the results and conclusious of this work are 
presented by David Mitchell in an article on ” Malnutrition and Health 
Education” in the recent March issue of the Pcdaijoglcal Seminary, 
This paper contains a number of valuable labics on the distribution of 
children according to percentage of over and underweight in grades 
I, V, VI, VII, ill a special class for exceptionally bright children, 
and in an open air class. After an initial incasiirciiient in height and 
weight these classes were subjected to several kinds of treatment; for 
iiistancc, the 7th grade received iii.structioii in health habits, physical 
care in the removal of defects interfering with nutrition, a half-hour 
rest period during the forenoon, aiul a mid-day lunch. The other 
classes received similar combinations. At the end of 19 weeks the 
children were remeasured to observe the changes produced by the 
various methods of treatment. Among the causes for lack of gain or 
loss in weight the following were proniincnt : enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids and carious teeth. Some of the important conclusions drawn 
by the author arc: that provision of food in school is in itsell not 
adequate to solve the problem ol inalnutrition, that stimulants, such 
as tea and coffee, should be eliminated, that physical defects should 
be removed, and that the children should be taught in hygiene and 
health habits. 

The Thlrtecwlh Biennial Refiort of the Board of Trustees of the 
Preston School of Industry, lone, California, covering the time from 
July 1st, 1916 to June 30, 1918, contains an enquiry into the mental 
conditions, character and antecedents of 300 boys who were in the 
school on June 1st, 1918. The psychological data were collected by 
Fred. H. Allen and Warner Brown and were based upon a mental 
examination with the Goddard revision of the Binet scale and other 
supplementary tests, and upon a critical behavioristic study made dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the boy's stay at the school. On the basis 
of this study it was found that about one third of the 300 boys were 
dull normal or above, one third borderline eases, and the remaining 
third were definitely defective. Of the latter group, 27 cases showed 
symptoms of slight psychopathic instability and 6 cases presented con- 
spicuous symptoms of mental abnormality. 


The National Association of Employment Managers began last 
January the publication of a monthly bulletin, called Personnel/' 
The second issue contains a succinct description of trade tests. Three 
columns in each issue arc devoted to recent publications in related 
fields. We welcome this new publication and trust that it will con- 
tribute materially to a widespread recognition of the human factor and 
the psychological problems involved in the relations between employer 
and employee. 


The University of Illinois has established a Bureau of Educational 
Research under the directorship of Professor B. R. Biickiiigliain. 
Among the aims of this Bureau arc: the compilation of bibliographies 
on educational topics ; assisting school authorities in devising records 
for general and specific purposes; the study of such problems as the 
grouping of grades, the function of special classes, conthiuatioii and 
part-time schools, school statistics, and school accounting; giving aid 
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ill selecting, retaining, supervising tlie teaching force; and the admin- 
istration and computation o£ educational tests in cooperation with 
local school authorities. 


The scope of the Bureau of Salesmanship Research at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, has recently been enlarged to 
include factory aiid clerical workers and executives, as well as sales- 
men, The organization is now known as the Bureau of Personnel. 
Its purpose is to study methods of selection, training, development, 
sirpervision, and compensation of employees. 


The Public School System of Santa Ana, California, has established 
a Department of Research, with Mary Bess Henry as Director. The 
first Bulletin published by this new Department contains a discussion 
of ‘‘Menial Testing as an Aid in Guidance and Classification of School 
Children.” I’fie results reported arc based on Otis^ vocabulary tests, 
Otis' group lests of intelligence, teachers* estimates of intelligence^ and 
scholastic records, 

Professor L. L. Thiirslone of the Division of Pcr.sonnel and Psy- 
chology at Carnegie Institute of Technology, PiUsburgii, has recently 
issued two booklets for the psychological examination of college fresh- 
men and high school seniors. Part A and Part B, and also a “Test of 
Engineering Aptitude for College Freshmen and High School Seniors." 
The former consists of one hundred short problems with directions 
for each. The subject is asked to solve as many as he can in tsventy 
minutes. The engineering test contains 2^ nicchaJiical problems with 
directions, the subject having 30 minutes for salving as many as he 
can do* 

Dr. Waller B, Swift, has just returned to Boston from Clevelaud, 
where he ha.s spent about a year installing and supervising Speech 
Correction in the Cleveland Public Schools. He trained up 15 teachers 
who are part lime speech teachers. They do their regular grade work 
a.s usual The part time speech teacher is one of the unique features 
of the Swift methods and systems of upeecli correction. In Cleveland 
there are now 46 classes and over 600 cases under treatment, Dr, 
Swift vy ill he in Milwaukee, Wis., in July and Athens, Ohio in Aug List, 
He is booked to give informal courses in these two cities this summer. 


The Nalional Society for the Study and CoiiccliDjj of Speech Dis- 
order will have its summer meeting in Milwaukee, on July 4, as one 
of the affiliated Societies of (he National Educational Association. 
Member.s of the Society and invited guests of prominence in the field 
of speech correction, will address the Association. Anyone interested 
to receive an advanced program may do so by addressing the Secretary, 
Miss Marguerite Franklin, no Bay State Rd., Boston Mass. 


The following publications have been received: ^ 

James Bun? Minkr, Deficiency and Delinquency, An Jnicyprefation 
oi Menial Tcsi\n(j. Educational Psychology Monographs, No. 21. 
Warwiclc and York, Baltimore, 1916, p. 355- 
Rov Franklin Richaudson. The PsyrlioIo()y and Pedapogy of Auger, 
Educational Psychology Monographs, No. 7 9. Warwick and York, 
Baltimore, 1918, p. lOo. 


^Mention here docs not preclude further coinmeJit 
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Tk Joiinial of Uhcalmol Psychology, Vol. x, No. 2, Fel)riury 1919. 
Piiblislicd by Warwick and York, Baltimore, 

of Oregon klletk New Series, Vol, xv, No, 12, The 
University High School, issued by Department of Education. 
September ipiS, Published by University Press, Eugene, Oregon, 

CiiildreiiV Pmr Lcojiei No. io. Advising Children in their Choice of 
Occupation and Supervising the Working Child, ^ U, S, Department 
of Labor, Children's Bureau. Bureau Publication No. 53, Pub- 
lished by Government Printing Ollice, Washington, 1919. 

Cnrry 0«, A UagosiM on the Remslmlion of Ombl/d Soldim and 
Sailors, Edited by the Office of the Surgeon General, U. S. Army. 
Published by the American Red Cross, Vol. i, Nos. 7 and 8, April 
1919 and May 1919, 

Tk Porfo Rico School Revien San Jiian, Porto Rico, Vol. 3, Nos, 
6 and 9, February and May 1919, 

i?i(iiijl(j de Fsiijiiktrk y Difci/diiid; Coiif.w, ' Vol, i, No, 3, January 
1919. Published at Greinios /|35, Altos-Lima, Pern, 

Rniiiilfl (jc EdnciicioH, Term Efim. Vol, i. No. % March 30, 1919, 
Published by the Servicio Nacional de Iiistruccion Publica, .^anto 
Domingo, Republica Doniinicana. 
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A NON-LANGUAGE GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 


By Rudqlp Pintner, Ohio State University 


The usefulness of group tests for the measureuienl oE in.' 
teliigence is resulting m the appearance of a great number of 
such tests, and the clc^iclopmcnt of this type of test inarlcs the 
most ijnportant advance in mental testing diirijig the past few 
years. The best known group tests at the present time depend 
large))^, if not ehtirel3^, upon the Icnowledge and use of lan- 
guage. They presuppose the ability to read and ^vTite the 
English language. Apart from the debatable question as to 
whether ability to use and handle words is the best measure 
of genera] intelligeijce or as to whether it alone should be 
used as such a measure, it is very desirable to have tests which 
do not involve any language. Id our industries and schools 
there are many foreigners whose knowledge of English is en- 
tirely lacking or so meagre as to be useless for testing pur- 
poses ; and in addition we have a great many illiterates. The 
Army Beta Test and the recently published Thorndike^ Group 
Test without Language are the only tests adapted for such 
subjects known to the writer at the present time. 

For the past two years the writer has been working with a 
set of tests that involve no language, that can be given to 
illiterates, that do not demand a knowledge of English in 
Older to understand the directions for doing the tests. In 
this way the illiterate, the foreigner and the deaf will all be 
given an equal chance with the hearing English-speaking liter- 
ate individual. 

1 Thorndike, E. L. A Standardized Group Examination of Intelli- 
"gence Independent of Language. Jowrml of Applied Psychology j Vot. 
;III, No. I, March 1919. pp, 13-32. 
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Test No. I. — The Imitation Test. 

This IS essentially the same as the Knox Cube Test using 
dots on a blackboard and a pointer to make the moves. The 
subjects draw lines from one dot to another showing' the se- 
quence and direction of the moves. The twelve lines in the 
test series were chosen out of a trial series of twenty-five and 
they progress gradually from easy to hard. The twenty-five 
lines of the trial series were chosen in such a manner that the 
drawing of the lines from one dot to another would be easily 
distinguishable on paper. In sonic com binations of move- 
ments from one dot to another lines coincide, and it would 
be impossible, when correcting the paper, to tell whether the 
subject bad been working correctly or not. The trial series 
of 25 lines was given to 245 university students and also to 
56 school children in the fourth and sixth grades. The fol- 
lowing is the trial series of twenty- five lines, together with 
the percentages of correct response.^ for the children and the 
adults. 

1 • • • • 

2 • • . • 

3 t • , , 

4 

^ • 

6 » . . _ 


9 

10 

11 


12 


Test r 
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P^T cent Comci 


No. 

Lint 

AduilS 

Chiliijen 

1 

12342 

m 

86 

2. 

; 12 3 4 1 

9B 

97 

a 

13 4 2 

. . 88 

. . . 64 

4 . .. . 

12 4 3 

79.5 .. 

57 

G . . 

13 2 4 

. . 88 

61 

C 

1423 

... 93.5 .. 

52 

7 

14 3 2 

.. - % 

70 

8 

1 2 4 3 1 

. . . 65 

29 

g 

13424 

. . , 57 

27 

10 

14234 

... 81 

41 

n 

13241 

... 74 

38 

12 

12432 

... 68 

34 

13 

13421 

... 71.5 .. 

41 

14 

14321 

... 94 

66 

15 

13242 

... 71 

23 

16 

14231 

... 80 

20 

17 

132431 ... 

... 62 

. . 13 

Ifi 

1 2 4 3 1 4 ... 

... 45 

14 

19 

134212 ... 

... 54 

14 

20 

14 2312 ... 

... 50 

7 

21 

143212 ... 

... 78 

23 

22 

123421 ... 

... 80 

50 

23 

123431 ... 

... 90 

46.5 

24 

124321 ... 

... 77 

43 

25 

123414 ... 

... 91 

59 


The correlation between (he rank order of the lines tor the 
adults and children is .87. This correlation is very high and, 
therefore, it is somewhat immaterial which order wc take. 
The greatest discrepancies in the difficulty of the lines occur 
ia line 16 where \ve have a difCereiicc ot 9.S rank places, in 
line 21 where we have a difference of 5.5 places and in lines 
6, 23, 1 and 4 where we have a difference of 5 places. 

From these twenty-five lines we have chosen twelve which 
gradually increase in difficulty, basing this largely upon the 
adult order of difficulty but taking into account the order of 
difficulty obtained from the children's records. The final 
series of lines chosen is given under the directions for giving 
the tests. 


Test 7^0, 2 — The Easy Leartmg Test. 

This test is simply a very easy substitution test of the type 
common in psychological tests. The idea was to make a very 
simple substitution test which very young children could inan- 
age. For this reason only three digits were used and three very 
easy symbols, The squares are large enough so that small 
children can write in digits, and the sample digits filled in at 
tlie beginning of the test give the child an idea of what he is 
supposed to do. 
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Test No, 3— The Hard Learnmg Test. 

This is essentially the same as the previous test and in fact 
the Easy Learning- Test serves as a method of teaching what 
is required in the Hard Learning Test. In the Hard Learn- 
ing Test the child performs the same operation as in the easy 
test, the only difference being that here he has to work with 
nine digits and symbols instead of with three. Tlie digits 
and symbols are those used in the standard Symbol-Digit Test. 

Test No. /}. — The Drawmg Completion Test. 

This is a shortened form of the large Drawing Completion 
Test devised by Pintner and standardized by Pintner and 
Toops.^ The series of pictures is arranged in order of diffi- 
culty from very easy to relatively hard. 

Test No. 5 . — The Reversed Drawing Test. 

This test was suggested by Mr. H. A, Toops. We made a 
preliminary experiment with a large number of drawings 
and tried these out on a great many observers before choosing 
the ten for the final series. The final series was again arrived 
at by choosing drawings that progress in difficulty from easy 
to hard. In each case the figure to be completed is started 
by two lines so that whether the reversal is up-down or right- 
left the observer must himself decide by finishing the picture 
from the two lines that are given. It is obviously a type of 
spatial relations test. 

Test No. 6. — The Picture Reconstruction Test. 

This test was devised by the writer, the idea being -to give 
as a group test the common operation of putting blocks to- 
gether that will form a complete picture. It is essentially 
the same as the child's game of putting pieces together to form 
a picture. Plowever, when we transfer this to paper and do 
not allow the manipulation of the parts of the picture, it be- 
comes very much more difficult. It means that we have to 
reconstruct more or less in our minds the complete picture. 
Several pictures were arranged and mimeographed copies of 
these were made from which six were chosen. These six 
progress from very simple to very hard pictures. 

The whole series of six tests are made up in booklet form 
allowing one page for each test and the first cover page for 
name, age, school, etc. 

2 Pintner, R. and Toops, H. A. A Drawmg Completion Test. Journal 
of Applied Psychology, Vol, II, No, 2, June 1918. pp. 164-173, 
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Time Limits. 

After the final series for each test was clccidefl upon, it 
was necessary to fix upon a lijiie iiiiiil for each test. I^or 
this purpose the tests were tried out on adults and children 
in order to some klen of adequate time limits. As a gen- 
eral rule a time limit fov any test should Ik such that uqne, 
or at least very few> shoiilcl he able to finish within the time 
limit. Since these tests are to be t^nveii to all a^^es frcni six 
or seven upwards it is, of course, inipossihlc to adhere to this 
standard rigidly, because, if we did liO, wo should have to fix 
the tijTic limit in accordance with what the quickest adult 
coLild perform. In many cases this would mean that the 
seven-year-old child would hardly have time to begin the test 
before the time limit would have elapsed. We must, there- 
fore, adjust our limit rather to the medium aged child. 

Furthermore, we can draw a distinction between some tests 
where the time is very essential and others where rapidity of 
work is not so essential. Rapidity of work is the greatest 
factor in tests two and three, but is not nearly so important 
in the other tests. 

A group of children were tested and the lime for the first 
who finished was taken. This gives us the following times: 

Test 2 — 47 sec. 

Test 3 — 73 sec. 

TcvSt 4 — 1 min. 

Test 5 — 2.5 mins. 

Test 6 — 5 mins, (but not correct). 

For Test 2 it took 1 minute 20 seconds for about halt the 
class to finish, for Test 3, 1 minute 45 seconds for half the 
class, md Test 4, 1 minute 45 seconds. In Tests 5 and 6 the 
children were stopped after 6 minutes because practically 
none of them had finished and these are tests over which 
children may ponder for a long time, 

Using this data and other results from adult observers as 
a basis the time limits, as given below under the directions for 
giving the tests, were decided upon, making a total of 13.5 
minutes in addition to the time required for giving Test 1. 

With reference to these time limits we may note that one 
minute for Test 2 is rather too long for older children, hut 
since this test is an Important one for younger children it is 
necessary to give them adequate time to get under way. It 
takes an adult working rapidly about 37 seconds to finish, 
but only 50 to 60% of University students finish within one 
minute. For Test 3, minutes will permit very few chil- 
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dren to finish. ^ In Test 4, 2 minutes as a rule is ample, and 
this length of time is allowed because rapidity of work is not 
the essential factor in this test. The time limits of 4 and 5 
iniinitcs for Testa 5 and 6 respectively are very liberal for 
the older childien and this has been purposely so arranged, 
liecanse in these two tests quality of work rather than speed 
is the es.'icnticvl factor. With the younger children these time 
limits have been found to he fully adequate for all that they 
are able to accomplish. 

Directions for Giving the Tests. 

Pass papers — have subjects put full name, age last birthday 
and grade on first page and tell them not to turn page until 
told to do so. 

Test J, — hnitation. 

No time limit. Draw on blackboard one row of four large 
dot.s and also to one side of the board three rows of smaller 
dots in rows as on sheet. Move the pointer from dot to dot 
in order 1 2 3 4 and, using the first series of smaller dots, 
draw lines to show subject what he is to do, thus 
Follow with samples 1 2 3 4 2 1 4 2 3 1 

• There is no need to do any talking if the 
children are foreign or deaf. After giving the samples have 
the subjects take their pencils. Erase the three samples on the 
board. 

Give the following series in order with sufifideiU intervals 
for the subjects to draw the connecting lines. 


1 

... . 1 2 3 4 1 

7 

... 1 3 2 4 1 

2 

... 14 3 2 

8 

... 1 2 3 4 2 1 

3 

... 14 2 3 

9 

... 1 3 2 4 2 

4 

... 1 4 3 2 1 

10 

... 1 2 4 3 1 

5 

... 1 2 3 4 3 1 

11 

... 1 3 4 2 1 2 

6 

... 1342 

12 

... 1 2 4 3 1 4 


Before beginning each row be sure to have the attention 
of the group and at the end give some signal to them to draw 
the line on their paper. Move the pointer from one dot to 
the other without raising it from the blackboard at the rate 
of about one a second pausing somewhat on each dot. 

Test 2. — Easy Learning. Time limit 1 jninute. 

Hold sheet up before the class and point to the key at the 
top, first at the symbol, then to the numbers, explaining that 
they Jiiust copy in the numbers. Also show the children that 
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the first few squares have hecn filled in and indicate that they 
are to complete the sheet. 

With young' children draw a sample on the board. 

Test 3 . — Ildrd Lcarniiu;. Time limit lyi minvites, 

Proceed as in Test 2. 

Test 4 . — Drawing Co»ip/cM‘oii, Time limit 2 minutes. 

Draw a head without one eye on the board, Ask what is 
missing. Draw in the eye. Hold the test blank up before 
the class and pretend to draw the eye, and indicate they are 
also to complete the other drawings, 

Test 3 . — Reversed Dra 7 oings. Time limit 4 minutes, 

Draw on the board the two following samples, accentuating 



Trace with the finger the heavy lines on the first figure and 
then the similar lines on the second figure. Cover the first 
figure with the opened left hand palm towards the board, turn 
the hand slowly over^ at the same time bringing it to cover the 
second figure, showing by the motion that the figure has been 
reversed. Repeat this movement once or twice. Now trace 
the fine line on the first figure with the finger and show where 
it should go on the second ligure. Then draw in the fine line 
and repeat once again the turning-over movement of the hand. 
In the same way demonstrate the third ami fourth figures 
composing the second sample. If the children are hearing 
English-speaking appropriate language should accompany the 
demonatration, without however adding to the instructions. 

Test 6 . — Picture Reconstructioti. Timelimit 5 niiniites, 

Eor this test a sample picture cut in half a,nd mounted on 
cardboard with the numbers 2 and 1 on the two halves of the 
picture must be prepared. The writer uses a drawing of a 
little gill traced in India ink on two pieces of white cardboard 
each measuring about 6 x 17 inche.s. The aumher 2 must be 
at the bottom of the left htilf of the picture (facing the pic- 
ture) and the number 1 on the right half, Place the t>YO 
pieces in order 1 2 on the rail of the blackboard, i, e., the two 
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parts of the picture will not be in the right order, On the 
board draw a square divided into two parts for the numbers 
as on the test blank. Trace with hnger the outline of the first 
part of the picture and indicate into which space it would go 
on the hoard and similarly with the second part of the picture- 
Then point to number 2 and write it in the first space on the 
bocird and tlicn to number 1 and write it in the other. Point- 
ing to tlie numbers and spaces may be repeated more than 
once. Having written in the numbers now hold the two parts 
of the picture over the space on the board so as to make a 
complete picture and indicate the complete picture. Then 
show that the numbers in the spaces on the board correspond 
with the numbers at die bottom ol the two parts of thepicii/re 
which is now being held just above them. This demons tra^ 
tion is generally sufficient to prepare the children for the test, 
beginning as it does with a very simple example almost the 
same as the sample used in the demonstration. 

Scoring the Tests, 

Celluloid stencils are used in scoring Tests Ij 2, 3, 5 and 6, 
thus simplifying the work and making it very rapid. A 
stencil docs not help in scoring Test 4 (Drawing Completion). 
The following crude scores are given; 

Test 1 — One point for each line absolutely correct. Total, 
12 points. 

Test 2 — One point for each space filled in with the correct 
digit, Total, SO points. 

Test 3 — Ojic poijit for eacli space filled in with the correct 
digit. Total, 50 points. 

Test 4 — Two points for the right thing in the right place; 

one point for the right thing but not rightly placed. 
Total, 20 points. 

Test 5 — One point for each reversed drawing correctly per- 
formed. Total, 10 points. 

Test 6 — One point for each number in the proper space. 
Total, 31 points. 

Having scored the test these crude scores are recorded on 
a record card and weighted as follows: 


Maximum Maximum 

Test Crude Score Weight Weighted Score 

1 . .... 12 9 108 

2!! 50 2 100 

3.. .■ 50 2 100 

4 20 5 100 

s';"”'.’...'. ‘T..’ 10 10 100 

e;,;;;; 31 3 93 

Total 601 
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Correlations. 

The following corrclntions have been obtained 1)etwccii each 
test and the total score on the wliolc series of tests : 


Ti-:st 


Age 

u. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

9 

127 

78 

83 

84 

7G 

67 

65 

12 

no 

Ci7 

78 

80 

50 

50 

56 

University Students 

74 

36 


45 

41 

(56 

36 


Tests 2 and 3 give the highest correlations for the children, 
while Tests 5 and 6 give the highest correlations for the adults. 


Slandords. 

Tentative standard scores based upon results with ordinary 
grade children according to age arc shown in Taide I, which 
gives the number of cases tested at each age, the median and 
the 80 and 20 percentiles. It will he seen that the median 


Table I, Distribution or Scores iiy Ages 


Age 

7 

B 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 Univ. 
Students 

No 

72 

97 

143 

195 

175 

127 

in 

72 

80 Percentile 

123 

231 

301 

338 

352 

357 

382 

549 

Median 

76 

130 

190 

272 

285 

290 

309 

501 

20 Percentile 

38 

72 

111 

170 

202 

202 

209 

419 


score rises steadily at each age, and the same is true of the 
80 and 20 percentile scores. 

Table II gives a percentage distribution of the cases ar- 
ranged according to age and to score, showing a steady in- 


Table n. Percentage Distribution According to Age and Score 


Score 

7 

8 

9 

Age 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 Univ. 

0- 99.,., 

, 67 

33 

18 

12 

4 

2 

5 

SUideats 

leMi—m., 

. 28 

37 

34 

13 

15 

16 

14 

16 

200-'299... 

5 

25 

26 

38 

37 

34 

27 

33 

300-399.. . 


5 

21 

32 

36 

40 

42 

38 15 

40(P-499,.. 



1 

5 

6 

7 

12 

13 34 

500-601.,, 




2 

1 



51 


crease in score from age to age and a fairly wide distribution 
of abilities at each age, such as we would expect among 
selected school children. 

Figure I shows a percentage distribution curve For ages 7, 
9^ 11, 13 and University Students. We note how the curves 
shift over from the left to the right with the adviince in age. 
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None of the seven-year-olds make scores above 299 and none 
of the University students make scores below 300. Although 
the modes of the curves at each age are distinct and increase 
in score, there is considerable overlapping in abilities at each 
age as there should be, 
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The results given Iierc can only be regarded as tentative 
standards. A much larger number of cases .should lie tested 
in order to arrive at accurate percentile norms. 

So tar only 16 cases have been tested on the Stanfoid 
Binet and this group test. The correlation between the I, Q, 
on the Stanford and lire percentile laiilc on these te.sts i,s ,66. 
There is obviously a fairly clo.se agreement between the two 
ratings. 

With regard to the scores of the. University stiideiUs it will 
he noted that about half of tbeni .score over 500 points out of 
a possible 601, but that there ahso i.s a fair .scattering of cases 
down to scores of 300. None obtained the niaxiimnn score, 
so that it would seem that the test is capable of giving some 
kind of a differentiation among people of high intelligence. 
A group of nine university instructors were also given the 
test. The median score of this group is 573, as contrasted 
with the median of 501 for university students. Indeed all, 
except one, of the instructors made a score higher than the 
median of the students. It would seem, therefore, that the 
test niight show some dilTereutiation of ability among those 
making high scores, 

Snniwafy, 

1. A set of six non-language tests has been arranged for 
group testing purposes, suitable for scliocl children and for 
adults, 

2. The tests can be given alike to English-speaking and 
non-English-speaking subjects, to literates and illiterates, to 
deaf and to hearing. 

3. A method of procedure in giving the tests lias been 
worked out. The time required for exjilaining and giving the 
tests is about thirty minutes. 

4. Correlations between each test and the total score are 
.all positive and fairly high. 

5. Tentative norms have been arrived at for children of 
ages 7 to 13 inclusive, and for University students. 

6. The tests should prove useful in mental survey work 
particularly in communities where there is a large foreign or 
illiterate element. 



A GROUP INTELLIGENCE SCALE FOR PRIMARY 

GRADES 


By Fbances Lowell, University of Minnesota 


Introduction 

In October, 1917, the writer began a survey of all the schools 
in one of the representative counties in Minnesota, for the 
purpose of locating all cases of subnormality.^ Such a survey 
necessitates, among other things, visiting every school in the 
county, selecting all children of questionable mentality, and 
testing them, individually, with the Binet-Simon tests. 

The selection of retarded and subnormal children above the 
third grade is relatively easy, for teachers’ estimates, previous 
school records, and repetition of grades without the excuse of 
a long continued absence taken together form a fairly accurate 
basis. However, such methods are practically impossible in 
and below the third grade. This is due to several factors: 
first, to the inaccuracy of the school records for primary 
grades; second, to the frequent change of teachers, especially 
in the rural schools ; third, to the fact that many children have 
been in school too short a time to become sufficiently retarded 
pedagogically to suggest a diagnosis of mental deficiency ; and 
fourth, to the inability of many children, on entering school, 
to do themselves justice in the grade because of the strange- 
ness of the new environment. Other difficulties, common to 
all grades, are also encountered in such a survey, Teachers 
frequently persuade themselves that since a child is sweet, 
docile and attractive, he must necessarily be bright; or, be- 
cause he is doing good work in his grade, he is undoubtedly 
normal, regardless of the fact that he is two or three years 
older than his classmates. In one rural school, the teacher, 
on being asked about the work of twin girls in the third grade, 
said with great assurance, " Oh, those girls are very bright. 
They do good third grade work, and they are such nice chil- 
dren.” The twins in question had a chronological age of 
twelve years, a fact entirely overlooked by the teacher in her 
estimation of their ability. Mentally, they were found to be 

'This survey was made under the direction ol Dr. Fred Kuhimann, 
Director of Research, Faribault, Minnesota. 
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754 and 8j4 years, respectively, when (^iven the Biuet tests. 
Hence, in order to have an accurate surve3% the need for an 
impersonal method oC scleclinK children of doal)tfal iwcntaUty 
was imperative. 

HisroitY OF Group Tksts 

At the time the survey was undertaken, no group scales ot 
intelligence had heen published. Many single group tests had 
been standardized and published, but these, alone, are iiisiifFi' 
cient for making even a rough ckissiri cation of children. How- 
ever, within the past year, two scales have appeared, namely, 
one given in the "Mental Survey"- and "A Group Point 
Scale. The group tests used in army work are not dis- 
cussed here because they are intended for adults only, and, 
too, because they have not been published. 

Pintner, in his " Mental Survey," recognizes the need for 
standardized survey tests for selecting individuals for further 
cxaniinatiou and for special promotions in the schools. To 
provide such a scale, he uses well known tests, namely; 

1) Rote memory 

2) Digit-symbol 

3) Symbol- digit 

4) Word-building 

5) Opposites 

6) Cancellation. 

Norms, in terms of percentiles for each chronological age 
from six to sixteen incUtsive, arc given for each of the six 
tests. 'Each individual's record of actual attainment is taken 
for each test, and later translated into its corresponding per- 
centile. The index of a child's mentality is found by getting 
the median of the six percentiles. 

The reliability of the survey scale is checked by correlating 
results with those found by using the Yerkes Point Scale. 
In the sixth grade a correlation of only .29 was found; in the 
fourth grade a correlation of .59 existed, and in the second 
grade, one of .71. When compared with results from Binet 
tests, the correlation was found to be .66. These results tend 
to show, according to Pintner, "that we must not place too 
much reliability on the survey tests for individual purposes, 
but that for groups they give a fairly accurate measure of 
mentaUty." 

2R. Pinluer: The Meiihii Survey. igi8. 

S. L. Pressey aiiiJ L, W. Pressey: A Group Point Scale. Journal 
of A Implied Psychology, September, igifi. 
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The Presseys took charge of the mental testing done in 
connection with the survey of a certain county in Indiana, 
which the Departments of Psychology and Sociology of In- 
diana University started in the fall of 1917. They, too, felt 
the need for group tests where large numbers of children were 
to be tested and so they tried to work out " a scale composed 
of tests which should be applicable over a wide range of ages 
— if possible from the second grade through high school — 
and which should be highly differential of general intelligence 
throughout this range.” 

The first requirement, in the selection of any test, is that 
its beginning be easy enough and the directions clear enough 
so that nine-tenths of the 3B children would make some score, 
and that the end of the test should be hard enough so that 
no one of the high school sephomores (averaging sixteen 
yeans old) would make a perfect score.” 

The second requirement for the tests, and the one which 
the Presseys consider the most original feature of their scale, 
is that of ** careful adaptation in the nature of the tests, and 
in flexibility and ease in control of the class, for work with 
school children.” 

The tests used are: 

1) Rote memory 

2) Logical selection 

3) Arithmetic 

4) Opposites 

5) Logical memory 

6) Word completion 

7) Moral classification 

8) Dissected sentences 

9) Practical information 

10) Analogies. 

The results of these tests have been worked out in terms of 
percentiles, and norms published for about one thousand chil- 
dren. Then the reliability of the tests iu sorting out extreme 
cases was checked up by comparing group records of twenty- 
one children found in the public schools — who, according to 
the Binet tests, had I. Q/s of .76 or below — with records of 
normal children. It was found that the twenty-one cases 
” average at the 4 percentile of their age by the group tests ; 
the highest scores made by these cases were at the 8 percentile.” 

The ability of the tests to sort out extreme cases wlis fur- 
ther noted in testing a group of "gifted ” children with I. Q.'s 
above 1,25, and also a group of children from an institution 
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ior feebleminded. The former groui> made scores averaging 
at the 98 percentile, whereas, in the latter group, only three 
were able to make a rating above the lowest 10 percentile of 
school children of the same ages. 

Again, the age-grade status of chiklrcu was compaved with 
their rating by the group scale, and " the 143 retards in the 
ages from ten through sixteen average 70 points lower on 
their group test score than the 124 accelerates of the same 
ages-” 

The correlation of group test rank with teachers' rank, aver- 
ages .65, 

Finally, in order to show the reliability of the tests as a 
measure of general intelligence, comparisons have been made 
between results from three cities for one age and also for one 
grade. " The results obtained by the group tests by age show 
an average difference for the medians of less than two points, 
whereas the differences by grade average thirteen points,” In 
other words, if a comparison of results from a single age 
group, as eight, is made for each of three cities, there will be 
an average differeirce for the medians oi less than two points. 
However, if one compares the results from one grade, such 
as the third, for each of the three cities, the difference for the 
medians will average thirteen points. 

Although both the Pressey and Pintner scales seem to fur- 
nish a fairly reliable method for sorting and classifying large 
groups of children above the second grade, ncitlier of them 
can he applied in the kindergarten or first grade, because chil- 
dren just entering school can neither read nor write, and both 
of these accomplishments are necessary to success in the Plnt- 
iier and Pressey scales. Therefore, even had these tests been 
available in the fall of 1917, they would not have been entirely 
satisfactory for the purposes of the writer. 

Purposes of the Present Scale 
In devising and standardizing the present group tests, the 
writer had two purposes in mind: first, to secure a scale for 
measuring the intelligence of large groups of children accu- 
rately enough to sort out all children of questionable normal- 
ity. One could then be reasonably certain that these children, 
when tested individually by the Blnet revisions, would be 
found mentally deficient, and the time ordinarily spent in 
testing cases wrongly estimated by teachers to he subnormal, 
would be saved. 

The second purpose was to obtain a group scale which 
would discriminate between dull, average and super-normal 
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children in kindergarten and primary grades. One finds here 
children who, regardless of their chronological age, are men- 
tally capable of attempting the school work of the next higher 
class. On the contrary, some children will succeed better if 
permitted to remain a second term in one grade, and receive 
special help in overcoming individual difficulties. Still others, 
though chronologically eligible, should be kept at home or in 
kindergarten, until their mental age justifies their entrance 
into the first grade. 

The importance of correctly selecting and placing the chil- 
dren of various degrees of mentality at the very outset of 
their school life, is realized when one considers that a dull 
child who attempts the same work as a- normal child becomes 
so discouraged by his constant failures, and so overwhelmed 
by the hopelessness of the task, that it takes years to over- 
come the resulting lack of self-confidence, and to make him 
exert his best effort; whereas, the gifted child, for whom the 
work of the first grade is too easy, forms unfortunate habits 
of study, becomes uninterested and often troublesome. Mean- 
while, taxpayers bear an unnecessary burden when children 
have to repeat grades or are allowed to spend a whole year 
on work which might have been done in half the time. 

So with the object in view of supplying a possible solution 
for the problems involved in school promotions, as well as the 
more i in mediate purpose of securing a group scale for sorting 
out sLibiiornial children for the survey, the present series of 
group tests to be used in primary grades was devised. 

Some of tliesc group tests are adaptations of the original 
Binet-Simon tests; some have been taken from Dr. Kuhl- 
maiin's 1917 Revision and others from Dr. Terman's Revision; 
still others were suggested by tests standardized by the Bureau 
of Analysis and Investigation in New York; and the rest are 
original. 

The Principles Involved in the Selection of Tests 

The requirements of the group test are many, for not only 
must it possess the characteristics necessary to the individual 
test, but it must also satisfy variouB other demands. Sim- 
plicity is an important criterion in the selection of the group 
test: simplicity of material, of directions, of response, and of 
scoring. 

Since a large number of children must be tested at one time, 
it is necessary that tests be selected in which the material used 
can be easily carried and quickly distributed. In order to 
facilitate handling, and to avoid confusion, the writer has ar- 
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ranged the material for the group tests in booklets. To each 
child, who has been in school less tlian one year, i. e., who is 
iji the first grade, and hence am read and write hut little, a 
booklet, lYi in. x 7*^ in., is given, which contains material 
and blanks necessary lor the fittcen tests designated as five, 
six and seven year tests. Cliildreii in tlic .second gi’iule re- 
ceive similar booklets designed for ^six, seven and eight year 
tests; while third grade pupils get booklets for the .seven, 
eight and nine year tests. Thus, all the responses of each 
child are kept together, and confusion incurred by distrihuting 
and collecting loose .sheets of paper every few minutes is 
avoided. All pages of the V:)OOklct arc munbeved, and definite 
spaces are allotted to each test. All possible elimination of 
disturbing elcineuts is iinpoitant, for in the primary grades 
the attention of the children is easily distracted. 

Not only must the material (or the tests he simple, l)iit the 
directions to be followed nnist be clear and brief. Herein 
lies the greatest dilficulty in selecting tCvSts for a group. Fre- 
quently one feels confident that the directions for a certain 
test are perfectly clear and that they could not possibly be 
misunderstood, and yet when the test is given to a group of 
children, he finds that the meaning is entirely lost. Good 
English must frequently he sacrificed, for the child in the 
primary grades is surprisingly limited in vocabulary. Origin 
iially, in giving the directions for one of the six year tests, the 
writer said, “ Make a cross in the LARGEST square The 
result was puzzling, for the children crossed the smallest 
square as often as they did the largest. The test apparently 
was a failure for that age group. However, before discarding 
it, the writer decided to experiment a little to sec if the diffi- 
culty could be discovered. Instead of having the children 
cross the square, they were asked to point to the largc.st square, 
whereupon one little girl tearfully informed the writer that 
she '' didn't know what that meant." That solved the prob- 
lem. From then on the children were instructed to " Make 
a cross in the BIGGEST square," and the succcs.s of the test 
was assured. Brevity is equally essential in giving directions 
to cWildrevi, for their habits of thinking, of concentrating the 
attention, are not yet formed, and to listen, conip relic ndingly, 
to long directions is impossible for them. Novelty and change 
are so obviously important in maintaining the interest and 
stimulating the child to his best effort, that further discussion 
oi the value of brevity is unnecessary. 

In the selection of group tests, only those siiould he chosen 
which permit of but one correct response, and that response 
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iTinst have but one possilDle interpretation. It is true that some 
of the tests consist of several trials of the same sort; thus, 
three different series of five digits each, are read to the chil- 
dren, to be reproduced, but the child passes the test if. he suc- 
ceeds in reproducing any one of the series correctly. This is 
a necessary procedure, because it is almost impossible, in a 
group, to have perfect silence ^vhile the directions are being 
given ; and so a single series might not be heard by all. Then, 
too, many children have poor auditory iniagei-y, which fact 
makes it diflicult for them to reproduce . material presented 
orally. However, in all of the tests a response is either en- 
tirely correct or it is entirely wrong. This “All or none'* 
method of scoring is used in the writer’s group tests, for the 
purpose of the series is not to discover how much better one 
child can perform a given task than another, but to see which 
children fail to perforin it at all, i. e., to sort out the subnormal 
children who need to be given the individual tests before a 
correct diagnosis can be made regarding their mentality. 
That the responses must permit of no variation in interpreta- 
tion, due to the examiner’s judgment, is undoubtedly as essen- 
tial in group tests as in the individual tests. 

Altogether, twenty-five tests have been selected which seem 
to fulfill the requirements mentioned above. These have been 
■divided into groups of five, designated for convenience, as 
five, six, seven, eight and nine year tests. These have been 
given to 904 school children distributed according to age as 
shown in Table I. 

TABLE I. 

No, Cases 


(i.e., 

5 yrs. 

6 

mos.. . , 

-...6 

yrs. 

5 

mos. 

incl,’ 


(i.e., 

6 yrs. 

6 

mos.. , . 

....7 

yrs. 

5 

mos. 

incl.i 

\ 225 

(i.c., 

7 yrs. 

6 

mos.. . . 

. ...8 

yrs. 

5 

mos, 

iricl^ 

> 224 

(i.e., 

8 yrs. 

6 

ITIOS 

....9 

yrs. 

5 

mos. 

incl.' 

) 175 

(i.e,, 

9 yrs. 

6 

mos.. . . 

. . .10 

yrs. 

5 

mos 

inol.) 

1 120 


Total 904 


Description of the Tests 
tests for year V 

/. Formboard. 

Materials. This is an adaptation of Goddard’s* formboard. 
From heavy wliite cardboard the ten well-known forms are 
cut. Black paper is pasted over the back of the openings to 
make them stand out more clearly, and then another sheet of 

^ Goddard 1 The Tfoining School. Vol, IX, No. 4 ) June, IQ12, 
PP. 49 - S 4 - 
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white cardboard is pasted over all this to form the bade. Ten 
little cards which exactly fit the ten forms, arc placed in an 
envelope pasted on the back of the fonneard, 

Procedure. The examiner holds up a booklet in front of 
the group of children to be tested, and says: 

Open tbese little books to this black and vvliite card. 
In the envelope on the back yon will find a nnnihcr of 
little cards. Take these out of the envelope and put them 
ill a pile on your desk. Now, there is one place in the 
black and white caid into which each of these little cards 
will exactly fit, — like this. (Illustrate with square.) See 
if you can liiid the place for cacli of the others,’' 

Help may be given any child who lias dilliculty in finding 
the place for each card the first time. When all the children 
have the cards properly placed, have them remove them and 
again place them in a pile on the desk. Then proceed as 
follows : 

** Now you know where each little card belongs. This 
time we are going to see who can put all the cards in their 
places first. Everyone wait until I say ' Go/ and then 
work as fast as you can until I say * Stop/ Then put 
your hands in your laps AT ONCE, without touching a 
single card again. Is everybody ready? Go/' 

Allow 50 seconds before giving the signal to stop. Care 
must be taken to see that no child touches a card after he has 
been told to stop. 

Scoriuff, The test is passed if all ten cards are in their 
proper places at the end of 50 seconds. A plus or minus, 
indicating whether the child has passed or not, can be quickly 
marked on the blank page opposite the form card, by the ex- 
aminer, before having the children replace the cards in the 
envelope. 

V, 2, Comihvg 4 Circles. (Lowell) 

Materials, A card, 6 in. x 18 in., on which are printed four 
large circles about 2 inches apart, is necessary, and also two 
wooden blocks or other small objects. Space for the child to 
make the crosses is provided at the top of page 2 of the 
booklet. 

Procedure. ^'When I say, 'Make a cross/ this is what I 
want you to make. (Make X on the blackboard.) If I 
should say ' Make a cross for each of these blocks (holding 
up two blocks), how many crosses would you make? Yes, 
two,— one for tliis block, and one for that (XX), see?' 
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" On this large card are some circles. When I hold the 
card so you can see them, you are to count the circles TO 
YOURSELVES, and then make as many crosses up here at 
the top of your paper (Indicate) as there are circles* Ready. 
Look/' Expose the circles for 10 seconds. 

Scoring, The test is passed if four crosses are made. 

V, 3 . Copying Square. (Binet)'^ 

Materials, Use a large cardboard on which an eight inch 
square is printed in heavy lines. 

Procedure. Holding up the large square, and indicating the 
space in the booklet to be used, the examiner says : 

"At this side of the big space, here, see how nicely 
you can make a square just like this one." 

Hold the card so all can see it while they are drawing, and 
then when they have finished one, say: 

" Now see if you can make a still better one at this 
other side of the big space," 

Scoring. The test is passed if one of the two squares drawn 
is as good as those on the score card used by Binet. 

Vf 4 . Discrintivating Colors. (Binet) 

Since it is impossible to have children in a group test name 
colors, the following adaptation of Binet's color test was used. 
It necessarily makes a different test from the original, since 
the directions must be comprehended and followed exactly. 

Materials. One-half inch squares of the red, yellow, blue 
and green, are pasted on page 2 of the booklet in the order! 
named. 

Procedure. " Look at the colors in the middle of this page. 
Listen carefully, and then do just as I ask you: 

" 1. Make a cross h\ the yellow square, like this. 

"2. Draw a line through the green square, like this. 

"3. Now make a cross above the red square, like this. 

"4. Draw a line tmder the blue square, like this.” 

In order that the child shall understand what is wanted, 
draw a square on the board each time, and do what you tell 
the child to do. Give directions slowly, and repeat each. 

Scoring. The test is passed if all four colors are correctly 
marked, 

Mnnf^ (191O voL 17, pp. 
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Vj 5 . Irregular Tapping^ (Piiiluer,^ ICuhlnKuin/) 

The present adaptiitioii has hecn made from the form used 
by Dr. Kuhlmami in his 1917 Revision ol the Biuet Tests. 

Material, Use a card, 6 in, x 18 in., on which arc printed 
lour sqmircs, about two inches apart. At the bottom of page 
2 ill the hooklct arc three rows of squares similar to tlie one 
on the examinees card, 

Proceduyc, “At ihc lioLloin of the pa|:(e you see three rows 
of squares. The first row looks like iliis one, doesn't it? 
(Point to card in hand.) Now 1 am goiiif^ to Lap some of these 
squares, like this. (Tap the First Iwo squares with a ruler.) 
Watch Jiie carefully, and when I’ye finished tapi)in|(, put a 
cross, like this, X, in just the squares that I tap. Ready. 
Watch. “ Then tap tlie square.s in Series A in tlie order 
uained, at the rate of one square per second, and allow time 
between series for the child to cross the squares lapped. AU 
ways tell the ciiildrcn which row of squares to u.sc for each 
scries. 

A) U2^4 
B! 1^3-4 
C) 2-3-4. 

ScoruKj. The test is passed if one of the three rows is 
correctly marked. 

tests for year VI 

VI i J. Acsihciic Comparison, (Binet) 

Material, On each of the pages 3, 4 and 5 of the l)Ooklet 
are two pictures used by Biiiet for the comparison. 

Procedure. “ Look carefully at the two picLure.s on this 
page (3), Make a cross under the prettier one of the two// 
Give the same instructions for each of the pages 4 and S. 

Scoring, The test is passed if the prettier face is indicated 
in two of the three series. 

Vly 2 . Mutilated Pictures. (Rinct) 

Materials, The four pictures used hy Binct are printed on 
four successive pages in the booklet, 6 , 7, 8 and 9 . 

Procedure. “Look at this picture. (Page 6.) Fart of the 
face is gone. Let us sec what part it is. You sec the eyes. 
Look, the eyes are there. You see the nose. Yes, the nose 
is there, and look, the chin is there. Now what part is gone? 

^Piiitner: A Scale of Performance Tests — 1917. 

^Kuhlmann: The Measurement of Mental Development — A School 
P ablicadou — Fatt\ba.v.ilt — 1917 » 
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(Children name mouth.) Yes, the mouth is gone. Now 
make a cross right where the mouth should be, to show that 
that is the part that is gone. 

“ Look at the next picture. Do not tell me this time what 
is gone, just make a cross to show me what part is missing). 

Make a cross to show what is gone from the next picture 
(Page 8.) 

"And now show what is gone in the last picture." (Page 9.) 

Scoring. The test is passed if the last three pictures are 
correctly marked. 

VI f 3 . Ooiinling Irregular Taps. (Kuhlmann) 

Materwls. The examiner needs a wooden block or the 
blunt end of a pencil for tapping. Ruled blanks are provided 
the children on page 10 of the booklet. 

Procedure. " Listen, I am going to tap on the table and 
see if you can count the number of taps. You count to your- 
selves, and give me the number when I ask you. Ready.'' 

Tap 5 times, at the rate of one tap per second. See that 
the hand is screened, while tapping, by a large cardboard 

"How many times did I tap? Five, that is right. Now, 
instead of telling ine how many times I tap, I want you to 
make a cross for each tap, when I get all through. I just 
tapped five times, so iiow many crosses shall I make to show 
it? Yes, five, like this: XXXXX. 

" Sometimes I will stop tapping and then begin again. 
Don't let that fool you. You count only those you hear, and 
when I ask how many, you will make one cross for each tap, 
here, on this first line. (Indicate line each time.) Ready. 
Listen." 

Tap the following series in order, at the rate of one tap per 
second, for each cross, and pausing a second for each dash: 

1) XX-XX (4) 

2) X-XX-XXX (6) 

3) XXX-X (4) 

4) XX-XXX-X (6) 

5) X-XX-X-X (5) 

.S’cariug. The test is passed if 3 out of the five series are 
correctly counted as indicated by the correct number of crosses. 

VI, 4 . Two Simultaneous Commands. 

This test was suggested by Binet's test in which three 
simultaneous commands were used. 
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Af at ennl 5 . One row oE circles and a row of squares of 
different sizes are provided for tlie children on page 10 of the 
booklet. 

Procedure. " See these squares and circles. Listen care- 
fully and see if you can remember what I am going to ask 
you to do with them, when I am all through telling you, 

'^Make a cross in the BIGGEST square, 

Then draw a line in the FIRST circle, 

I will tell you once more, and then sec if you can do both 
things, Listen : 

"'Make a cross in the BIGGEST square, 

Draw a line in the FIRST circle.'^ 

5'conn^. The test is passed if both directions arc correctly 
followed. 


Vp 5 . Pcrcept\o)\ of Somd. (Lowell) 

Material A bean-bag, a baseball, a penny, a pencil, a key, 
and a wooden block are used. Have a table which can be con- 
cealed from the children and from which the above named 
objects can be dropped. A card pictv\rii\g each of the objects 
with respective symbols to be dr«awn by the children, is tacked 
up in view of the children. See Fig. I. Space for six draw- 
ings is provided at the bottom of page 10 in the booklet. 

Procedure, ” What is this ?*' 

Hold up each of the objects and have the children name it. 

" Now look at this card (Fig. I), and tell me what each of 
these pictures is. (Have them name them all.) 

*'Now 1 am going to drop each one of these on the floor) 
where you cannot sec it, and I want you to listen to the noise 
each makes, and see if you can tell which of these I drop. 

'^If I should drop the bean-bag first, you would draw, in 
this first space, here, this. (Point to symbol at the side of the 
picture of the bean-bag) ; if I dropped the key next, you would 
make this X in the second space, herej if I dropped the penny 
next you would make this line in the third space, etc. 

** Now shut your eyes, and see if you can tell f ronn the sound 
which one of these I drop, and then look at the card to see 
what to draw* Then draw that in the first space. Ready. 
Listen/' 
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Drop objects in the following order: 

block 

bean-bag 

penny 

key 

ball _ 

pencil 

Scoring. The test is passed if five out of the six objects are 
named in the correct order. 

TESTS FOU YEAR VII 

VI J, /. Number of Toes. 

Because it is impossible to prevent a large group of children 
from counting their fingers if one were to use the original 
Binet test, the number of toes on each foot and on l^oth feet 
together, lias been substituted. 

Procedure. "I am going to ask yon some questions, and I 

want you to write the answers, here at A) , at B) 

and at C) Ready: 

A) How many toes on your left foot? 

B) How many toes on your right foot? 

C) How many toes altogether on both feet?” 

Scoring. Since most children of seven years can make fig- 
ures up to 10, further use of crosses in answering questions 
is not permitted. The test is passed if the answers to all three 
questions are correct. 

VIl, 2 . Memory Span. (Binct) 

Procedure. ''I am going to read you some numbers. 
Listen carefully, and see if you can write them when I get 
through just the way I read them." 

Read the digits at the rate of one digit per second, without 
rhythm. 

Listen : 

A) 6-5-2-84 

B) 4-9-3-7-5 

C) 2-8-64-9 

Scoring. The test is pa.ssed if the digits in one series are 
correct, even though their order be changed. 
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VII, 3. Copy Diamond. (Binet) 

Material Use a card on which a large diamond, 9 in. x 
18 in., has been drawn in heavy lines. 

Procedure, " At the left side of this big space, see how 
nicely you can draw a diamond just like this one.*’ 

Hold the card so that all can see it as they draw. After they 
have finished drawing the first diamond, say: 

Now draw another one at the right side of the big 
space just like this one.’* 

Scoriyig. The test is passed if one of the two drawings is 
as good as those on the score card used by Binet. 

VU, Tying Bowknot, (Binet) 

Material Two pieces of tape, each about seven inches in 
length, are fastened to a stiff card pasted at the bottom of 
page 11 , in the booklet. 

Procedure, "You know what kind of a knot this is^ don’t 
you? (Show them bowlcnot already tied). Yes, it is a bow- 
knot. I want you to tie the same kind of a knot with the 
pieces of tape you have, just as quickly as possible.” 

Scoring. The test is passed if a bowknot is correctly tied. 

VII, 5 . Geometrical Figures, (Lowell) 

Maierml Use five cards, on which are printed, in a differ- 
ent order, on each card, a circle, a square, a cross, and a tri- 
angle. Sec Fig. II. 

Procedure, I shall show you vsome cards for ten seconds 
each. On each card you will find these forms. (Draw on 
blackboard.) But the order in each case will be different. On 
one card a square will come first, and on another card the 
circle will come first, etc. You will notice carefully the or dec 
of the forms, and when I take the card away, you will draw 
what you saw in just the order it was on the card. Draw as 
quickly as possible. Ready. Look at the first card.** ' 

Allow no more than one minute for reproducing a card. 

Be sure all children are giving attention when you hold up 
a card. 

Scoring. The test is passed if three of the five series are 
correctly drawn. 

TESTS FOR GROUP VIII 

VIII, T. Bail and Field. (Terman) 

Malerkil The iiicomplele circle used by Terman to repre- 
sent the baseball field, is printed in the booklet. 

Procedure. " Let us suppose that your baseball has been 
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lost somc^vhere in this ro\ind fiekl. You hnve no Idea 
what part of the field it is in. All you know is that the hall 
is lost somewhere in this field. You arc to mark out a path 
to show me how you would hunt for the ball so as to be sure 
not to miss it wherever it might be. If you draw just a line 
to the center from the gate, like this, — it would mean that you 
only looked that far and then stopped, — and the ball might be 
away over at the other side; you donk know where it i.s, Now 







Figure IL (vii, 5) 
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begin at the gate, and with your pencil mark out a path to 
show how you would hunt for the ball so as to be sure not 
to miss it.'' 

In giving an individual child this test, according to Dr. 
Terman's directions, the examiner watches what the child 
draws, and if he stops after drawing just a short path, the 
examiner asks him where he would go next if he hadn't yet 
found the hall. As such procedure is obviously impossible 
with a large group of children, the illustration is used in the 
directions. 

Scoring, The test is passed if the child shows a plan as 
good as those shown on Terman's score card for eight-year- 
old children. 

Vllly 2, Writing from Dictation, (Binet) 

Procedure. " I want you to write something for me as 
nicely as you can on this long line. Write these words : ' See 
the little boy.' Be sure to write it all: ' See the little boy.' " 

Scoring, The test is passed if the sentence is written legibly 
enough to be easily read, and if no words are omitted. Unless 
a word is so incorrectly spelled as to make it unrecognizable, 
the error is not counted. 

VIlIj j. Counting the Value of Stamps. (Binet) 

MateriaL Use a cardboard on which have been pasted 
three one-cent stamps in a row at the top, and three two-cent 
stamps in a row under these. 

Procedure. ''Write the answer to this question on the 
short line liere." Hold the card before the children and say : 

" How much will it cost to buy all these stamps ? A green 
stamp is worth one cent, and a red stamp is worth two cents. 
Now, how much are they worth altogether?" 

Scoring. Test is passed if the answer, 9 cents, is given. 

Vlllf 4- Comprehension Test. (Kuhlmann) 

Material. Three one-inch squares are printed in the book- 
let on page 3. 

Procedure. Point to the parts as you mention them. 

" See this first square. This is the center of the square. 
What is it? This is the upper right corner of the square, 
What is it? This is the lower left corner. What is it? This 
is the middle of the left side of the square. What is it? 

*'Now take your pencils, and draw a straight line from the 
center of the first (second and third) square to: 

1) The upper left corner. 
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2) The iiiicUlle of the upper side. 

3) The lower right comer of the square/* 

5'cortn(7, The test is passed iE tsvo of the three lines arc 
correctly drawn. 

VIII, s> Estimalion of lejtgth of lines, (Kuhlnianii) 
Material. On separate pages of the booklet are drawn 
three lines, The first line, drawn vertically in the center of 
the page, is three inches long; the second line, similarly drawn 
on another page, is two and one-foiirth inches long; and the 
third line, drawn horizontally, and having two curves, is 
three inches long. 

Procedure. '’I want to sec how well you can judge the 
length of lines without a ruler or even your pencils to help 
you measure. Look at this line carefully, and then draw a 
line under it here, horizontally, i. e., from left to right like 
this, (hold pencil where line is to be drawn), which is 

1) Just as long and no longer than this line. 

"'Now look at this next line. Draw a line under it, here, 
horizontally, which is.' 

2) Just twice as long as this one. 

3) ‘'Let*s play that this is a piece of string. If I 
could take hold of the ends of it, and pull the string out 
straight, how long a piece would it be? Draw a straight 
line here, to show how long it would be/* (Point to space 
under the curved line.) 

Scoring. The test is passed if two of the three lines are 
drawn within one-half inch of the required length, i, e 

1) 3 hi. 

2) 4^ in. 

3) 3 in. 

TESTS FOR GROUP IX 

IX, I. Drinking Cup, (Bureau of Analysis, etc., N. Y.)® 
Material. A square of white paper, 7^2 x 7^ in. 

Procedure, ** I am going to show you how to iiialco a drink- 
ing cup, and when I finish, I want you each to make one just 
like it. Watch carefully. 

1st: Fold the square through the center like this. 

2nd‘. Take the right hand comer and fold it over to 
the opposite side so that these two edges are equal. 

York State Board of Ckarities, Bureau of Analysis and 
Investigation: Eleven Mental Tests Standardised, 1915^ E^\gcnics and 
Social Welfare Bulletin No. V. p. ^2. 
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3rd: Next, take the other corner on the left side, 
and fold it over the same way so that the edges come 
straight across. 

4th: Then, fold down this flap, and put it into this 
outer space to hold it 

5th: Now fold down the top flap for a cover, and you 
sec how the cup looks. 

You take your square of paper now, and make one." 
Scoring^ The test is passed if the five folds of the drinking 
cup are correctly made. 

IX, 2 . Maze. (Porteus)® 

Material The maze used by Porteus for nine year children, 
is printed in the booklet. See Fig. Ill, 



Procedure. " Here you have a maze. Some of these paths 
are open, so you can get through, and some are closed at the 
ends. See how quickly you can And the shortest way out, 
without getting into any of the closed p aths. Start where you 

“Porteus: Mental Tests for Feeble Minded; Journal of Psycho- 
Asihcnics, Vol- i9j No. 4> June, I 9 ^ 5 » PP' 200-213. 
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see the letter S, and mark out the very shortest path you can 
find ill order to get out over here on the other side. Do not 
stop to erase anything. If you make a mistake, ju,st draw a 
line across it and go on as fast as yon can/' 

Scoring. The test is passed if the shortest path is marked 
out in one niiiuite, with not more than two errors. An error 
consists of a line, however sliort, drawn out from the shortest 
path. 

IX, 3 . Tapping Squares. (Whipple)^'* 

Material A sheet of paper is used 011 which a rectangle 
has been printed. This rectangle is divided into 150 haH-inch 
squares, arranged in ten rows of fifteen squares each. 

Procedure. Please take your pencils and hold them firmly 
about half way up. Place your arm conifortahly 011 the desk 
so that it may bend freely at the elbow. Now when I say, 
'Ready/ you arc to tap as many squares as you can, in order, 
without hitting any square twice, or missing a square, or 
touching any of the lines. Work until I say ‘ Stop/ 

Scoring. The test is passed if 50 squares arc correctly 
tapped in the 30 seconds allowed. 

IXj 4 . Alphabet Test. (Kuhlmann) 

Procedure. "Of course you all know the letters of the 
alphabet, a-b-c-d-e etc. Wlio can tell me what is the first 
letter before 'C'? (B). Now who can tcU me what is the 
sixth letter before 'X'? (R), Let us put tiiis one on the 
beard, R'S-T-U-V'W-X. Notice tliat W would be the first 
letter before X, V the second, U the third, T tlic fourth, S the 
fifth and R the sixth, 

“ I will gi’ve you 30 seconds to answer each one o£ these 
questions. 


i) What is 

the 

3rd IctlCT before K 

(H) 

2 ) " 

If 

5th " 

" W 

(R) 

3) '• " 

4t 

2iid “ 

“ F 

(D) 

4) ■■ " 

it 

1st " 

“ Q 

(P) 

5) " *' 

it 

4th 

*' E 

(A) 


Always write the letter to be used as a basis on the board, 
so that the children will not misunderstand , 

Scoring, The test is passed if three of the five IctLci's are 
correct. 

^^Whipplei Manual of Mental and Physical Tests, 1910. pp. 100- 
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IX, 5. Memory Test, (ICuhlmann) 

Procedure, “ I am ^oing to write five words oa the boird, 
and let you ( 00 k at them for a few seconds. Then I will erase 
them and write five others and let you look at them, and so 
on with the other series. When I am through, I will give you 
the first word of a series, and you arc to write down from 
memory, the other four words that go with it. Then I will give 
you the first word ol the next list, and you will write the 
four that go witli that one, etc. You must not write down any 
until I tell you to.’' 

Let them look at each series for 30 seconds, then erase and 
take the next. Give them 30 seconds to recall each list. The 
lists are : 


Silver 

red 

kitchen 

blackboard 

lawn 

spoon 

cow 

stove 

teacher 

grass 

table 

fence 

flour 

desk 

tree 

bread 

clover 

water 

slate 

house 

fork 

clog 

spoon 

lesson 

walk 


Scoring. The test is passed if the child gives three series 
without more than one error in each. An omission counts as 
an error. 


Dipi'ICUlties or Adwikistehn'g Group Tests 

Many problems, which from their very nature can never be 
entirely eliminated, arise in giving group tests to the primary 
grades. Some of these difficulties are due to the distractibility 
of young children, to their inability to comprehend directions 
readily, to their undeveloped moral sense, to the attitude of the 
teacher, and to the apparent inhibition of response which the 
nervous child exhibits. 

The inability of the young child to attend to set problems 
for any length of time is a serious difficulty. It necessitates 
devoting almost the entire first year of his school life to the 
formation of habits of work, of play, of thought and of living. 
Up to the time of his entrance into school, he is permitted to 
eat, sleep, and play largely at will, but with the beginning o£ 
his educational career he is expected to live according to a 
more or less definite plan, regardless of his own wishes or 
pleasures. When a stranger tries to test forty such children, 
before regular halDits have been formed, the difficuitieK en- 
countered may easily be imagined. Usually, the children are 
sufficiently shy and timid not to need disciplining, but some- 
times that very timidity prevents them from being responsive 
at first. Therefore, their confidence must be won by the time 
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the booklets are dislrilnitcd and the examiner is ready to begin 
the testing. The frict that the children arc not permitted to 
look through the pages exccj)t as they use them for the tests 
helps to keep up the interest. When the booklets are finally 
distributed, the directions for the first test given, the children 
attentively ( ?) awaiting the signal to begin work, and then a 
little voice in the comer conridciitially informs one that “My 
sister has sonic gold heads just like yours, “ the examiner 
wonders if he can ever he sure of a chilcrs attcjitioii. 

The difficulty experienced by young children in compre- 
hending directions has been discussed under the “ Selection of 
Tests.” Frequcvit illustrations, full and explicit directions 
with numerous repetitions, all help the child in understanding 
what he is to do. However, ability to coniprclicnd and follow 
directions accurately, is a test of intelligence, and too many or 
too great a variety of instructions may de,stroy the value of 
the test. 

In order to stimulate the child to his best effort, one appeals 
to his competitive instinct, his sense of rivalry. This has its 
disadvantages, for the child in his cage mess to do better than 
his neighbor, or to get a word of praise from the examiner, 
resorts to methods “ fair or foul “ It h generally agreed that 
the young child is non-inoral. Tlie di.sapproval of the group 
has not been experienced suflicicntly to make a lasting impres- 
sion; and so the child slyly copies from his neighbor, br 
covertly writes on his desk the digits which are being read. 
To guard against such conditions as these, the writer has used 
various devices. Some have been ineiitioiicd under Procedure, 
such as having the child place liis hands in iiis lap the instant 
he is given the signal to ‘ Stop ;* cover his work with his 
hands as soon as he lias finished the task assigned ; or, in the 
digits test, place the pencils on the desks and leave them 
there until told to write. In one or two instances, where the 
attention had several times been called, without effect, to the 
fact that someone in the room was not playing fair, more 
drastic measures have been taken, such as speaking to the 
child by name, or changing his seat. However, as most chil- 
dten are very sensitive to criticism, such measures are seldom 
necessary. 

Frequently a teacher, not knowing the o])jcct of the group 
testing, feels that unless the pupils respond well to the tests, 
her reputation aa a teacher will be at stake, In her anxiety tc 
have the children make a good showing, she offers sugges- 
tions which help them. For example, when trying out varioiu 
tests for the nine-year group, the writer used Terman's tes^ 
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of finding all the words that rhyme with “Day, mill and 
spring/' In one third grade, the teacher felt that the children 
were not responding as readily as they should, so with much 
irritation she sj)oke to ll7e class. “ Why, children, you know 
how we have been finding words to go in the ‘ING’ family, 
so I don't see why you can’t find others like ‘ Day ’ to go in the 
* AY ’ family." Of course the children could find words 
after that, but the test, as such, had lost its value. To avoid 
such incidents, the examiner should explain to the teacher at 
file outset that the purpose of the work is to see what each 
child can do by himself, without any suggestioiivS from her. 

So far, no difficulty has been experienced in securing the 
proper attitude on the part of the child, for the interest and 
novelty of the tests counterbalance any temperamental dis- 
turbances. However, it has been evident in the cases of sev- 
eral nervous children that the excitement produced by the 
cDJnpetitionj nov^eUy and mental effort lias inhibited responses, 
especially where the test has a time limit. If a pupil happens 
to be an only child and has not yet learned to adapt himseTf 
to an environment in which there are many children, he may 
fail to make an average score in the group tests, though when 
tested individually he may test even above normal. 

Tadle of Norms and How to Use It. 

If group tests are to be of value in selecting subnormal chil- 
dren, the number of tests passed by an individual must corre- 
late with his age and intelligence. Table II shows the average 
number of tests passed by children of each chronological age 
and of the various I. Q.'s found in Grades I, II, and III. 

As shown by the above table, the chronological ages of the 
children ranged from six to twelve years. By six years is 
meant all ages from five years six months to six years five 
months, inclusive; by seven years is meant all ages from six 
years six months to seven years five months, inclusive; etc. 
In order that the average number of tests passed by children 
of any age might serve as an index of their intelligence, indi- 
vidual L Q.'s were obtained by means of Dr. Kuhlmann's 
1917 Revision of the Binet tests, and then the average num- 
ber of group tests passed for these various intelligence quo- 
tients and for each chronological age was computed. Thus, 
in using the table of norms in classifying an individual case, 
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T/VDLE II 

Norms. AvER^GE Numoeu Tests P^sseo at Various Ages and Grades 


Grade L (Group Tests V— VI— VIL) 


I. Q. 6 yrs. 7 yrs. 8 yrs. 9 yrs. 10 yrs. 11 yis. 

.70 2.0 4.6 6.2 8.3 

.80 4.3 6.6 9.G 11.1 

.90 6.1 8.4 11.8 

1.00 7.7 11.2 14.5 ... ... .... 

1.10 8,2 12.6 

1.20 10.5 14.0 

1.30 13.0 15,0 

L Q. Grade II. (Group Tests VI— VIl— VIII.) 

.70 7.3 8.6 10.1 

.80 8.8 11.0 12.0 

.90 8.6 9.9 12.4 14.2 

1.00 9.6 11.4 13.7 

1.10 10,1 12.5 14.5 

1.20 11.5 13.5 

1.30 12,0 13.3 

1.10 13.4 15.0 

I. Q, Grade III, (Group Tests VII— YlIl-IXO 

.70 8.0 9.8 10.3 

,80 8.5 9,2 10,8 11.6 

.90 9.5 10,2 119 

1.00. .. 10.0 12,0 13.0 

1.10.. , 12.0 13,5 14.2 

1.20 13.1 14. G 

1.30 12.0 14.2 

1.40 14.0 


one compares the nuniber of group tests passed by him with the 
average number of tests passed by ehildveii of the same grade 
and chronological age, and finds the average in the scries and 
its corresponding I. Q., with which his score agrees. For CX' 
ample, if an eight-year-old child in the first grade passed only 
seven tests, his score would lie between the average for chil- 
dren of his age who had an I, Q. of .70, iiaiucly 6,2 tests» and 
the average of those with I. Q. of .80, or 9.6 tests. This would 
give him a group I. Q. of ,72. Since such a rating would place 
him in the sub-normal group, he should undoubtedly he given 
the individual Bind tests, in order that liis mental status be 
accurately gauged. 
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Reliadility of the Group Tests 

In order to determine the reliability of any series of tests, 
the delta must be considered from various points of view! 
The aspects which will be discussed in connection with the 
reliability of the present scale are; first, the discriminative 
capacity of the tests, i. c., their ability to distinguish between 
children of various ages, as shown by the increase in the per 
cent passing the tests for successive chronological ages; 
second, the percentage of children passing “ at age/' i. e., the 
percentage which will cause average six-year-olds to show a 
mental age of six years, average seven-year-olds to show a 
mental age of seven years, etc., as compared with the percent- 
age passing at age in the individual tests; third, the ability of 
the group tests to discriminate between various mental ages 
in thi'ee school grades where the same group of tests has been 
given; fourth, the correlation between group and individual 
tests, as calculated by Karl Pearson’s method; fifth, the agree- 
ment between group test results and school attainment; and 
sirth, the correlation between the writer’s scale and an “Abso- 
lute Point Scale/' when used on the same children. 

The Increase in Per Cent Passing for Successive 
Chronological Ages 

The discriminative capacity of group, as well as of indi- 
vidual tests, is measured by the increase in the percentage of 
children passing the tests from one age to the next. The 
greater the increase in the percentage passing any test from 
one age to the next, the higher is the discriminative capacity 
of that test. 

Table III compares first, the percentage passing at age for 
each test in tJie five age groups, with the percentage of children, 
chronologically a year older, passing each test; and second, 
it cojiipares the per cent increase from one chronological age 
to the next as found in the group tests, with the pei^ cent in- 
crease found by Kuhimann^^ and Tennan,^^ where they have 
used the same tests in their revisions as individual tests. For 
example, 66 per cent of the six-year-old children passed the 
aesthetic comparison test (VI, I) when given in the group, 
and 75 per cent of the seven-year-olds passed it, thus giving 

G. Arthur and H. Woodrow: An Absolute Point Scale. /. Appt. 
Psychol. Vol. 3i pp. 118-137- 

These figures were talcen from results in Dr. Kuhlmann's 1912 
revision, in which the tests had not been correctly placed in the scale. 

Tcrnuii's results as C[uotccl are taken from the data published in 
1917 oij Ihc Stanford Revision. 
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an increase from one age to the next oi 9 per cent. Wheiij 
Kuhlmann used it as an individual test, he found an increase 
of 4 per cent passing from ages six to seven, and Tcnnan 
foiincJ an increase of 6 per cent at the same ages. 


TABLE I[I 

Increase in Per Cent Passing for Successive Chronological Ages 


Yr. 6 Yr. 7 % Individual % Increase 

Group V (121 cases) (13 5 cases) Increase Kulilmann Tcrman 


1. Formboard 

65 

84 

19 

, . 


2, Counting 4 Cir- 

cles 

66 

07 

21 

1 


3. Copying square 

85 

95 

10 



4 , Discriminating 

Colors 

72 

81 

9 


9 

5. Irregular Tap- 

ping 

70 

85 

15 

• • 



Yr. 6 

Yr. 7 

% 

Individual % Increase 

Group VI. 

(122cases) 

(136 cases) 

Increase Kuhlmann 

Terinan 

L Aesthetic Com- 

parison 

66 

75 

9 

4 

6 

2. Mutilated Pic- 

tures 

63 

74 

11 

6 

15 

3. Irregular Taps. 

60 

88 

28 



4. T w 0 Com- 

mands 

54 

75 

21 

, . 


5. Perception of 

Sound 

51 

74 

23 




Yr. 7 

Yr. 8 

% 

Individual 

% Increase 

Group VII. 

(95 cases) (198cases) 

Increase 

Kulilmann 

Tcrman 

1. No. of Toes. . . 

70 

88 

18 

17 

9 

2. Memory Span . 

63 

81 

18 

3 

6 

3. Copy Diamond 

84 

92 

8 

11 

18 

4. Tying Bowknot 

72 

81 

9 


16 

5. Geom. Figures. 

61 

76 

15 




Yr. 8 

Yr. 9 

% 

Individual 

% Increase 

Group VIII. 

(199 cases) (174cases) 

Increase Kulilmaiin 

Tcrman 

1, Ball and Field. 

70 

79 

9 


7 

2. Dictation 

78 

87 

9 


8 

3. Valueof Stamps 

70 

84 

14 

20 

17 

4. Comprehension 

Test 

72 

81 

9 



5. Length of Lines 

69 

81 

12 

. , 

. , 
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Group IX. 

Yr. 9 Yr. 10 % 

(lOGcases) (112cascs) Increase 

1. Drinking Cup.. 

67 

78 

11 

2. Maze 

73 

83 

10 

3. Tapping 

Squares 

70 

79 

9 

4. Alphabet Test. 

73 

83 

10 

5. Memory Test. . 

60 

71 

11 


Individual % Increase 
Kuhlmann Terman 


Unfovtunalely, there are no other similar group tests pub- 
lished, with which the writer's percentages passing the various 
tests can he compared. However, there is about as much 
variation existing between the data from the two revisions 
of the Binet Scale as between the individual and group results. 


Per Cent Passing “ at Age " in Individual and Group 

Tests 

Considerable difference exists between the percentage of 
children passing " at age ” in the group and in the individual 
tests, Kuhlinaiin has found that a much higher percentage 
of young children pass “ at age ** than of the older ones; thus, 
he found that 88 per cent of the fonr-year-old children pass 
the four year tests, whereas only 54 per cent of the twelve- 
year-olds pass the twelve year tests. However, in the group 
teste, the writer finds as small a percentage of six and seven 
year children passing six and seven year tests, as of nine-year- 
old children passing the nine year tests. Table IV compares 
the percentages passing ** at age " as found by Kuhlman in 
the Individual ^Tests with those by the writer in the Group 
Tests. Thus, 78 per cent of the six-year-old children pass the 
six year Individual Tests, and only 60 per cent of them pass 
the six year group tests. 


TABLE IV 

Per Cent Passing at Age in Individual and Group Tests 

C. A. 6Yrs. 7Yre. 8 Yrs. 9 Yrs 

Kuhlmann — Individual Testa .78 73 68 ^ 

Lowell— Group Tests 60 69 72 68 

The explanation of these differences in the and seven 
year results may be found in the fact that a group test is 
largely a matter of comprehending and following directions 

These figures were given me through the courtesy of Dr. Kuhl- 
mann, from his manuscript of “ The Afeasttremeiit of Metitol Develof'-^ 
meht, a further E.viensioii and Revis'ion of the Binet-Swion Tesls‘* 
to be published soon. 
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presented orally, without any individual help for individual 
needs. If a child has not been acaistoiiied tu doing things in 
a group, he will be easily distracted Then, too, the younger 
the child the less capable he is of following instructions; but 
with each additional year of experience, and with an increas- 
ing mental age, the performance of tasks become easier. The 
effect of these two factors, namely, increasing mental age and 
increasing number of years in school, on the number of group 
tests passed, is shown in Table V. 


TABLE V 

Relation of M. A., No. Years in School and Ay. No. of VII Year 


Group Tests Passed 

Average Number of Tests Passed in : 
M. A, Grade I Grade II Grade III 

^ — 4.9 years 0 

6 — 5.9 years 0.7 1.0 

6 — 6,9years 1.2 3.0 3.3 

7— 7.9 years 2.7 3.4 4.4 

8 — 8.9 years 4.0 4.3 4,5 

9 — O.Syears ... 4.5 4.5 

10 — 10.9 years. ... - ... ... 4,5 


The data for the above table Avas obtained by testing 277 
children individually, with Kuhlmann's 1917 Revision, ^ — thus 
getting their mental ages. Then the average number of tests 
in the VII year group — this group was the only one of the 
three which was given in all three grades — passed by children 
of the various mental ages, was found for each grade. Thus, 
children with a mental age of 6 — 6.9 years, who have liecii in 
school less than one year, — that is, who are in the first grade, 
on the average pass 1.2 tests of the VII year group; children 
of the same mental age who have been in school nearly two 
years, or are in the second grade, pass 3 tests ; and those in 
the third grade, of the same mental age, pass 3.3 tests. So, 
with each additional year in school the number of tests passed 
increases, even though the mental age remains constant. On 
the other hand, with the '' time in school " factor constant, 
hut with increasing mental age, one also finds an increase in the 
number of tests passed. Thus, in giadc I children whose mental 
age is 4 — 4.9 years will not pass any of VII year tests; those 
whose mental age is 5 — 5.9 will average 0.7 of a test; wliereas 
those having a mental age of 8 — 8.9 will average 4.0 tests. 

These facts seem to indicate that two important principles 
are involved in the group responses of primary children. 
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First, that the distractibility, so noticeable in kindergarten 
and first grade childrerij gradually decreases with each addi- 
tional year of group or school performance, until it becomes, 
in the third grade, a negligible factor. In other words, the 
individual third- grade child has had time to adjust himself 
to his new environment, and to realize through frequent en- 
counters with other members of the group, that his wishes 
and his behavior must conform to theirs, Second, mental age 
is an important consideration, This is true, however, only 
in so far as the work is sufficiently difficLilt to require effort 
on the part of the individual. Thus, in the third grade, taking 
carelessness and chance error into account, the maximal per- 
formance is reached, for the VII year tests, at a mental age 
of eight. Further increase in mental age does not improve 
the average eight year score. 

CORHELATION BETWEEN GrOUP AND INDIVIDUAL I. Q.’s, 

Since the standardization of the group tests has been com- 
pleted, the writer has given the group tests to 153 children in 
the primary grades and found their group L Q.’s. Then all 
of these children were tested individually by Kuhhnann's 1917 
Revision of the Binet tests, and their individual I. Q,’s worked 
out. The coefficient of correlation, computed by Karl Pear- 
son’s method, for the two series of I. Q.’s is .77. 

Group and Individual L Q.’s vs. School Attainment 

Individual records in group tests form a basis for promotion 
in primary grades, for the results obtained by group tests 
agree more closely with school attainment than do the results 
obtained by individual Binet testing. As a rule, children who 
give poor response to group tests, do poor school work, while 
those wJio obtain group I.Q/s above 1.10 are capable of 
special promotion. 

On the basis of Terman’s^"* classification of normal or aver- 
age children, namely, those having I.Q.’s from .90 to 1.10, 
the 153 children mentioned above were grouped into three 
classes. Those having individual I.Q.’s below .90 were called 
dull, those with I. Q.’s from .90 to 1.10, inclusive, were con- 
sidered average or normal, and those with TQ.'s above 1.10 
were classed as superior. Then these cases were redistributed, 
on the basis of group I.Q.'s, into the same three classes. A 
comparison ol the results is given in Table VI. 


L. M. Tcrman: The Measurement of Intelligence, 1516, p. 94. 
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Table VI 

CLASSIFICA.TION OF 153 CASES DY GlJOUP AND INDIVIDUAL I. Q's 

Dull (Below .90) Average (.90 to 1.10) Superior (1.10 + ) 

By: No. Cases No. Cases No. Cases 

Individual 1. Q.’s — 27 80 46 

Group I. Q.'s 49 66 38 

By this table, one notes that 22 more cases are rated as dull 
by the group scores than by the Binet I.Q.'s. School records 
of these 22 children offer the following bits of information: 

Case 1. 

Case 2. Very poor school work, Marks average 70-76. 
Case 3. R. 

Case 4. RR. 

Case 5. Deaf, — hence class work unsatisfactory. 

Case 6. RRR. 

Case 7. School work just passing — even with aid of special 
help. 

Case 8, R. 

Case 9. Conditioned in grade. Neuropathic heredity. Does 
nothing in group, and only with miicli coaxing 
can information be elicited wlicn the cliild is 
alone. 

Case 10. R. 

Case 11. R. 

Case 12. Father of child f.tn* — one brother an idiot — an 
aunt an idiot. 

Case 13. R. 

Case 14. R. 

Case 15, Has very poor comprehension. Has to have much 
individual help. 

Case 16. R. 

Case 17. R. 

Case 18. RR. 

Case 19. Stammers vei-y badly. 

Case 20. Conditioned. Can only make grade with individual 
help. 

Case 21. R. 

Case 22. R. 

R = repeated work of ijrade. 

ficpcatGd twice the work oE the. grade. 

RRR repeated three times the work of the prade, 
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Of the 66 cases classed as normal by the group tests, 53 
receive a similar rating by the individual tests, and the other 
13 \Vere classed as superior* One must remember in this con- 
nection that a dilTcreiice in an I.Q, of one point may change 
a child's rating from dull to normal or from normal to 
superior. For instance, a group I.Q. of 1,10 will place a 
child in the normal group, whereas an individual I.Q. of 
1.11 would classify him as superior, and vice versa. A differ- 
ence in classification due to a difference of 3 points or less 
between group and izidividnal I.Q.'s occurred in S of the 13 
cases mentioned above. The school records of the other eight 
give the following comments: 

Case 1. Slow to respond. Never volunteers to recite in 
class. 

Case 2. Schoolwork inferior to Individual I. Q. Does poor 
team work. 

Case 3. Lazy and careless* — will not work if possible to 
avoid it. 

Case 4. Doesn't work well in group — wants attention cen- 
tered on self. 

Case 5. Has been in school less than one year. Spent one 
day in each of Grades I and II and then was 
located in grade 3B. 

Case 6. R. 

Case 7. Can't adjust to conditions in a group either at work 
or play. Is irritable and nervous. Mother in- 


Case 8. 


sane. 

R. 


Agreement is very close between Group and Individual 
ratings of the superior group. One interesting case is found 
on school records for this class, namely that of a child who 
was doing such good school work that the teacher recom- 
mended a special promotion for him, although his I, Q. as 
determined by the Biiiet tests did not warrant it. Tn view of 
his excellent school work, and of the fact that when given the 
group tests his score placed him in the superior group, the 
child was given the extra promotion. He has been in the new 
grade nearly two months and is still doing superior work. 

Careful consideration of available school records seems to 


indicate and in fact, to emphasize a closer agreement between 
group test results and school attainment than between Bine! 
scores and school work. Such a correspondence is to be ex- 
pected, however, when one realizes that the principles involved 
both in group testing and in school work are fund am en tally 
the same. 
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COT^UELATION BETWEEN TwO GUOUP INTELLIGENCE ScALES 
While the present wiher has been devising and staiuhird' 
izing a group intelligence scale by the '' all-or-nonc method, 
an Absolute Intelligence Scale ** has been constructed in 
which a point method has been used. Nine well known types 
of tests have been used, namely: 

1) Iinniediate Memory Span 

2) Easy Opposites 

3) I-Iard Opposites 

4) Substitution 

5) Word Building 

6) Language Completion 

7 ) Anagrams 

8) Cancellation 

9) Comprehension 

Without discussing the mathematical calculation of their 
points, a fairly accurate idea of the general plan of the scale 
may be obtained from the following quotation: 

The quotients which we have termed discritni native values 
represent an absolute increase in ability from one age to the 

next, for their respective tests. The final absolute 

intelligence scale is secured simply by adding to^ 

gether the point scales of the individual tests. The normal 
absolute intelligence for any age is simply the sum of the 
normal point scores of that age for all nine tests.** 

This point scale differs from the all-or-nonc scale in prac- 
tically every detail except that both are Group Intelligence 
Scales, and both can express their scores in terms of intelli- 
gence quotients. The two series of tests were given to a group 
of 77 children, and I. Q.'s for each scale computed. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the two groups of I, Q.'s is 
0.76 (Karl Pearson.) 

Summary 

The present group scale offers a means for measuring the 
intelUgence of large groups of children accurately enough to 
sort out all children of questionable normality. It also forms 
a basis for school promotion and demotion in the primary 
grades. 

It consists of 25 tests, arranged in groups of five, and for 
convenience, called five, six, seven j eight and nine year tests. 

IT Grace Arthur and Herbert Woodrow: An AbsoUilc Tiitclligeiicc 
Scale, The writer is indebted to Miss Arthur and Dr. Woodrow for 
their cooperation in comparing group results and lor making their data 
available for the writer's purposes. 
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The tests have been standardized on the basis of results ob- 
tained from 904 children of the ages five years six months to 
ten years and five months, inclusive, 

The uncorrectecl coefficient of correlation (Pearson) be- 
tween ineasiirements made, in terms of intelligence quotients, 
by the Group Scale and by Kuhlniann’s 1917 Revision of the 
Binct Tests is 0.77. 

The group results form a more accurate index of the child’s 
performance, than do the individual results obtained by the 
Binct tests. 

The uncorrected coefficient of correlation between two 
series of I. Q.’s obtained for 77 children by the present group 
scale and by "An Absolute Point Scale ’’ is 0.76. 



A STANDARDIZED TEST I'OR OFFICE CLERICS 


By L. L. Thurstone, Division of Applied Psychology, Cainegie 
Institute oC Tcchuologyj PIUsIhukIi, Pa. 


The clerical cxaiiiiiiadoii here icijorted has been taken by 
about five thousand office clerks and has been standardized 
by the Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co,, the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, the Westinghonse Electric & Mfg. Co., the 
Bell Telephone Co,, Western Electric Co,, Strawbridge & 
Clothier, Armstrong Cork Co., and others. 

In devising a vocational test the psychologist should be 
guided by three fundamental considerations aflccting the con- 
tent of the test, 1) The difficulty of the content should cor- 
respond to the intelligence level of acceptable candidates. 2) 
The content should have an interest appeal to candidates who 
would be interested in the worlc tested for, 3) The special 
abilities should be represented in the test if there are any 
demonstrable special abilities. I do not believe that office 
work has any special abilities that have so far been demon- 
strated and hence I have confined myself to the first two 
criteria; namely, an appropriate iiitelhgcuce level and ccuteut 
that appeals to the applicant for an office position. This reduces 
itself to the same type of problem that we find so frequently 
iti preparing vocational tests; namely, the preparation of an 
intelligence test out of relevant content. 

In deciding on the length of a vocational test we may be 
guided by tvyo diametrically opposed considerations. If we 
have ill mind the convenience of the interviewer or examiner 
ill the employment office we should be tempted to use a short 
ten-minute test. So many distracting influences may appear 
in ten minutes and so nuich depends on the candidates “ wai ni- 
ing up" to the test that I should hesitate rejecting an appli- 
cant on what he does in a ten-minute interval. However, a 
ten-ininute test is diagnostically more valuable than a ten- 
minute interview and if the two arc combined, so much the 
better. The opposite consideration is that if no test is giveiij 
tlie applicant is put to work \iuder more or less informal 
observation, and if the supervision is at all adequate it will 
appear during the course of a week or two whether the new 
employee is unusually capable. Btit two or three weeks repre- 
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sent niaJiy hours, not minutes. Now, why should we not give 
the employee a standardised saynple office job which requires 
about 45 to 60 minutes? By means of a sample office job 
which has been standardized we may know more about the can- 
didate's capacity for a variety of office jobs than can possibly 
be judged from a short list of opposites or other brief general 
intelligence test These are some of the assumptions on which 
the clerical examination was devised. 

The follo^ving is a brief description of the eight parts of 
the examination. 

A. In this part the candidate checks the errors in addition 
and subtraction. There are only a few errors on the page of 
120 additions. The small number of errors is intended to 
duplicate actual office conditions in which errors are even at 
worst more infrequent than correct answers. The careless 
candidate sees so many of the additions correctly performed 
that he does not scrutinize each item, sufficiently to discover 
the errors. 

B. In this part tlic candidate reads a section of Arnold 
Bennett's ‘‘Mental Efficiency" in which about forty of the 
words are incorrectly spelled. He is instructed to underscore 
every word that is incorrectly spelled, but the careless candi- 
date becomes interested in the content and forgets to look for 
spelling, a condition which is typical in many office situations. 

C. In this part of the examination the candidate cancels the 
four letters X, Z, U, and C, This combination of letters is 
rather difficult to keep in mind and taxes the attention of the 
candidate. 

D. This is a short code learning test in which the syste- 
matic worker can profit from attending to the task in hand and 
thereby soon learning the letter- digit combinations. By doing 
so he gains time. 

E. This is an alphabetizing test in which the candidate 
writes a list of forty names, placing each name in one of ten 
spaces and alphabetizing each of the ten groups of names. 
This test shows not only handwriting but affords a good op- 
portunity for systematizing a simple clerical job since the 
candidate can choose among many different methods of doing 
the task. 

F. This is also a test in which the candidate can profit by 
planning the task. He is expected to designate a list of in- 
surance policies ill three classes, according to the kind of 
policy, the date of issue, and the amount. He must keep these 
three attributes of the policies in mind siinultaneousiy or so 
arrange his task that he can deal with each attribute sepa- 
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rately. The method of performing the classification is neces- 
sarily chosen by the applicant. 

G, The Clerical Examination would not be complete with- 
out an arithmetic test. This part of the test contains twelve 
simple problems in arithmetic, incindliig addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, Iractions, and percentage. 

H. The last part of the Clerical Exaiiiincition is a hona fide 
general intelligence test and consists in matching ten prov- 
erbs with ten other proverbs so that the two proverbs in each 
pair have the same meaning or inoral. 

The Clerical Examination is given as an omnibus test with 
a maxima in time limit of 90 minutes for the whole pamphlet. 
The average time is approximately 40 minutes. The instruc- 
tions to the examiner arc as follows : 

“ Give the applicant a copy of the Clerical Examination and 
ask him to do what it tells him to do. Select for him a quiet 
table where he may work without being disturbed. Record 
on the cover of the applicant's paper the ‘ Starting Time.' 
Tell him to return the blank to you or your assistant when 
he has finished. When the applicant returns the papers, record 
his ' Finishing Time.' " 

1 have found it convenient to eliminate the test proper from 
the first page of mental test blanks. The test proper is begun 
after the candidate turns the title page. This feature gives 
the examiner better control over the time, which is especially 
important with tests of short duration. On the title page of 
the Clerical Examination I have arranged a boxed space for 
a complete record of performajice so dial the examiner has a 
definite square in which to record each of the various scores, 
times, and percentiles. The headings in the boxed space arc 
Finishing Time, Starting Time, Total Time, Speed Rank, 
Test A, Test B, Test C, Test D, Test E, Test F, Test G, Test 
H, Accuracy Score, Accumey Rank, and Combined Rank. 

When these pamphlets are filed with the employee's per- 
sonnel records his performance in the Clerical Examination 
are easily referred to since it is summarized on the title page. 
The Accuracy Score is the sum of tlie scores allotted to each 
of the ten tests, The Accuracy Rank is the percentile rank 
of the Accuracy Score, The Speed Rank is the percentile 
rank of the Total Time. 

Statistical Evaluation 

In order to ascertain the diagnostic value of the examination 
it was given to one hundred employees of a large insurance 
company ranging from minor executives to young office clerks 
doing routine work. The employees were rated in five classes 
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according to the grade of office work in which they are em- 
ployed. In addition to this information the age and schooling 
of each candidate was ascertained for correlation purposes, 
Tlie following results arc quite interesting, 

Giadc of office work actually being done by the candidate 


correlates with: 

Accuracy in test r d-.SO 

Speed in test r -t-,42 

Schooling r -|-.47 

Age 1 - +.35 

By multiple correlation the following coefficients have been 
ascertained between the grade of office work being done by 
the candidate and; 

Accuracy and Speed combined r +.61 

Schooling and Age combined r +.52 

Accuracy, Speed, Schooling r +.64 

Accuracy, Speed, Schooling, Age r +.67 


It is significant, as shown by these correlation coefficients, 
that speed and accuracy in the Clerical Examination give a 
more reliable prediction of ability in office work than age and 
schooling combined. 

In evaluating speed and accuracy by the method of multiple 
correlation it so happens that the two regression coefficients 
are alike, which means that in the combined score each minute 
of time i,s equal in weight to one of the 100 points of accuracy, 
This fortunate coincidence facilitates the determination of a 
combined score which represents both speed and accuracy. 

Owing to the extensive use of the test it is not advisable to 
publish the detailed test which would make it available for 
candidates who might be scheduled to take the examination. 
Therefore, I have been content to describe the nature of the 
test and especially the statistical findings. However, I shall 
gladly send samples of the test to psychologists and other 
resjionsible parties who are interested in the investigation. 
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By J, Crobdy Cjiai'Mv\n, Western Reserve University 


Object of the Study 

The adequate study of iiiiproveiiient in ineiital functions 
which coiiccni the ccluaitioiial process iiuisL satisfy the follow- 
ing three requirements: (1) the measutement nutst involve a 
group of pupils of rcasonahlc size; (2) the study imisl: extend 
over a prolonged period of time; (3) the investigation must, 
as far as possible, 1)e incidental to the school work. The 
measurement of a group is essentia! if safe general laws are 
to result; extended practice is necessary because the curve of 
learning is by no means linear; practise slioulcl be under school 
conditioris, otherwise the nornis of performance cannot be 
applied to ordinary school work. Fortunately such a study is 
possible; typewriting as taught in the various liiisiness schools 
and high schools of ,coinnieice furnishes conditions, which 
while in no way equal to the exactness of lai)ovatory experi- 
ments are yet sufficiently under control to l)c .servicdahle, 
Experinicnts on large groups found in such schools, working 
for long periods under normal circunistaiicc.s, satisfy the con- 
ditions that have been laid down and give evidence concerning 
the general nature of changes in the rate of iiiiprovcmciifc in 
this complex function. 

The present research was undertaken with a double object: 
(1) to obtain evidence with a view to a systematic study of the 
psychology of sVxW from the objective standpoint. (2) To 
investigate the rate of improvement of the subjects, in this par- 
ticular school, using this particular method of instruction, in 
order to establish norms for the comparison of the relative 
values of different methods of instruction. The latter investi- 
gation has interest from thj administrative standpoint; in the 
commercial schools of the country, various methods arc em- 
ployed and it is a matter of some importance to see which 
method yields the most satisfactory results. 

Method of the Study 

The general method of the research was to test, each week 
in the school year, the speed of a mixed class, ages 16-18, in 
typewriting. The object of the weekly test was explained, 
each pupil being given a copy of the following: 

Information concerning the weekly test. 

The object of these tests, which will be given once a week, 
‘ 252 
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is to measure the iniproveinent o£ each pupil, and the improve- 
mc/it of tlie school, in .speed of typewriting'. Each week you 
will be given a live minute testj consisting of fresh material 
which is iinkiiuwii to you. Your object is to type as much of 
this material as you can in the five iniiintc period, remembering 
that errors count against you, to Ihc extent of one word off for 
each error, If you wish to get the maximum score, 3^011 will 
have to decide, as you would in a game, whether it pays you 
to go quicldy and jnalce niistaJces, or whether it pays to go 
slowdy and not make mistakes. You alone can decide this. 
Your record will be carefully filed for reference and will form 
cl picture of your improvement. \Ye need not do more than 
ask for your lie arty cooperation in this, experiment, you will 
be working for your own reputation, and what is more in^ 
portant, for the reputation of the school. 

Tiic material used consisted of extracts from Addison's 
“Essays,'^ which were selected so as to be of approximately 
equal difficulty. The samples were as a rule slightly modified 
by omissions and insertions. This was necessary to avoid 
foreign terms, n 11 familiar woi'cls, long and intricate quotations, 
etc. By these modifications a greater degree of uniformity in 
tltc weekly extracts was obtained. A short sample is shown, 
the originals consisted, in all cases, of not less than 350 words. 

Sample. '' The bridge, said he, is human life, look at it 
closely. Upon a more careful survey of it, I found that it 
consisted of seventy entire arches, with several broken arches 
which, added to those that were entire, made up the number 
about a hundred. As I was counting the arches the spirit told 
me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand arches, but 
that a great flood swept away the rest and left the bridge in 
the ruined condition in which I now saw it. But tell me fur- 
ther, said he, what you see on it. I see crowds of people 
passing over it, said I, and a black cloud hanging on each end 
of it ; as I looked more closely, I saw several of the passengers 
dropping through the bridge, into the great tide that flowed 
vindetneatii it, and vipon further ex animation, saw that there 
were many trap doors that lay concealed in the bridge,” 

The extract was printed and on a certain day of the week 
the test was adiniriisteied to the whole school. Care was taken 
that the various sections tJiat took the te.st early in the day 
did not communicate with the later sections. The following 
report from each individual taking part in tlie test was ob- 
tained, in addition to the actual extract that was typed in the 
five minute period: L Hours practised since last test/ (a) in 

^ The hour*? reported in chided the time spent in receiving instruction, 
as well as the actual time at the keyboard. 
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school, (h) out o{ school; 2. gross number of words typed in 
five minutes; 3. number of errors in words, puncLuation and 
spacing; 4. net score on the basis of one point for each word 
attempted, less one point for each error. Before the test 
started very careful inc|iiiric5 were made to find out whether 
the subjects had had previous practice in typewriting, if so, 
for how long, and what method of ieaniiiig had been used. 
The scores as recorded in this paper arc worked out from the 
data fLirnishcd hy report 4, that is upon the total number of 
words attempted less one word for each error: in no word 
was more than a single error counted. The experimental 
errors and individual fluctuations arc too great to justify the 
reduction of the scores to so fine a measure as number of 
strokes; the time that would be involved in such reduction 
would yield no adequate return. 

At the beginning of this Investigation, each pupil in the 
school who was studying typewriting, whatever his previous 
amount of practice either \u school or out of school, was given 
the weekly test. This was continued until tlie group which 
was the most elementary had completed about 180 liours of 
practice. Meanwhile the more advanced sections had grad- 
uated, In this way the complete curve of learning was ob- 
tained for only one group ; for the other groups merely a cross 
section of the curve resulted. The reason for the inclusion of 
all pupils was twofold, firstly it was hoped that the estimates 
of the previous ainounts of practice of tlxe sections would he 
sufficiently accurate to justify the compounding of re,sult,s and 
comparison of groups. Secondly, if peculiar results were 
obtained with the most elementai*y section, during any time in 
the practice period, it was thought that useful corroborating 
evidence would be furnished by the other groups, In this 
present report the results recorded were obtained from the 
elementary section of pupils who were first given the test when 
they had practised for a period of 20 hours. They were con- 
sistently measured at two to three hour intervals, until they 
had completed a period of 180 hours practice. The data from 
the other sections have not been used in this paper, partly be- 
cause there proved to be considerable doubt about the quantita- 
tive accuracy of the estimates of the periods of practice before 
the tests began, but largely owing to the fact that the results 
obtained from the group with 20 to 180 hours practice failed 
to reveal any peculiarity ot anomaly which necessitated refer- 
ence to the results of the other sections. 
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Reason for selecting 20 hours as the period of minimum 
practice 

pealing with the section that had just commenced type- 
writing, it was not feasible to measure improvement from 
the very early hours, for in the touch method, the attempt is 
first made to fainiliari^.e the learner with particular portions 
of the keyboard. Under these conditions the power of typing 
a continuous piece would be no test of improvement; in fact 
even after ten or fifteen hours there would be a decided 
tendency if the basis of scoring was one point off for each 
error to be zero or even negative, In the touch method, unless 
a certain point is passedj work of any reasonable kind is out 
of the question. This would not apply to learning by the sight 
method, where accuracy and steady improvement may be ex- 
pected. In the touch system certain elementary habit groups 
have to be formed before the individual can attain a positive 
score at all; to this extent the scale is inadequate, for a zero 
score need not represent the zero of typewriting ability. How- 
ever, any other method of scoring, unless we reduce to strokes 
correct, would suffer from greater disadvantages than this 
present method. It is perhaps legitimate to assume that an 
individual who on the average makes a mistake in eacli word, 
has, from the^ practical standpoint, something which ap- 
proaches zero ability in the trait 

Final selection of subjects 

About thirty-five individuals formed the group on which the 
first measurement was made after twenty hours of practice. 
Due to withdrawal, elimination, uncontrolled practice out of 
school, and lengthy absences only twenty ^ of these thirty-five 
individuals were consistently tested for the hundred and eighty 
hours of the practice period. If we consider the beginners in 
this section as a random sampling of the human material that 
commences the study of typewriting in commercial high 
schools, it is perhaps reasonable to suppose that the twenty 
individuals who completed the major part of the course form 
a slightly selected group, There are however certain counter- 
balancing factors. In most cases the elimination due to in- 
efficiency, which is small, is not based primarily on lack of 
typewriting ability; in fact towards the end the withdrawals 
might well be those who, because of superior attainments in 

2 As a matter of fact nineteen, for the record of snbifct P ends at 
no hours; this record was included by mistake, but it has been retained 
in order to avoid recalculation. 
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stciiogiciphy and sliorthand, were couiDicicially acceptable foe 
early employment. The financial and social factors In the 
home— a large cause of the elimination— would he iiidcpcncleiit 
of typewriting ability. We may consider therefore, without 
making any appreciable error that the twenty pupils who coin- 
jileted the major part of the course were not selected upon any 
basi.S which wordd can.se the resulls to lose any material value. 
The conclusions luay he taken as typical of the normal rates of 
improvement for students of high .school age and attainments, 
who are taught under the conditions prevailing in this school, 

Tables aud curves of mprovement of Ihe imiity subjects over 
period of practice frow £<)—iSo hoars 

In order that tlicse results may l)e used for move general 
purposes than the specific objects of this prc.sent study, it 
seems advi.sable to give in their complete form the material on 
Avhich is based the curves of improvement for each individual. 
This is found in Tabic I. No record of errors is reported in 
this study, the two measurements whicli define any weekly test 
record are; 1. tlic total mnnher of hours of practice .since 
the last test taken; 2, the score on the basis of the number of 
words attempted in five minutes leSsS the number of words in 
wliicli errors were made, with one word subtracted for a 
spacing or punctuation error. If the reader is interested in 
the relationship between speed and accuracy a large number of 
typical results can be obtained from an earlier paper which 
reported the positive acceleration in improvement which is 
found in many cases in the early part of the practice period. 
In this paper will be found a discitssioii of other studies whicli 
have investigated the learning curve in typewriting. For this 
reason any such discussion has been omitted from this paper. 

5 Chapman & Hills, Journal of Eiperimcnial Psychology, Vol. I, 
No. 6, pp, 45 ) 4 - 507 . 
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From this tabic the curves of improvement of eight typical 


individuals have been drawn 
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Care iiHlst Lc used before making generalisations on the 
basis of one or two points which form part of any particular 
ciuve. Encli point on the curve is the result obtained from one 
test period of five minutes. The score of this period is sub- 
ject to the hucliiatioii always foiuid tinder such conditions, due 
to complex internal factors of interest, fatigue, interference, 
excitement, adaptation, etc. In addition any period which is 
represented by an erratic point may have been subject to the 
errors arising from 1. subject not stopping at signal given; 2. 
a co])y which for some reason or another was much more diffi- 
ci:ilt or much niore straightforward for a particular subject 
than, the average run of copy. This warning is given to pre- 
vent those who may work over these results from pressing any 
single values into the solution of problems, where the error 
of observation of the value may be too great. A combination 
of points however may be taken as a fairly reliable guide for 
such work. 

An analysis of the shapes of the curves reveals among othei 
things the following facts : 

1. Individuals, reaching after the same period of practice 
the same degree of skill, do not by any means learn in the 
same manner; 

2. there is no fundamental or typical curve to which all in- 
dividual curves approximate; ^ 

3. short plateaus are present in the curve of many indi- 
viduals, these plateaus are probably genuine, but they do not 
Occur at fixed places which are the same for all individuals ; 

4. some individuals show distinct positive acceleration in 
improvement in the period from 20 — 60 hours ; 
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5. some subjects arc comparatively erratic in their variations 
from week to week, due to a complexity of internal factors, 
while others seem to vary little from the rale of performance 
which their own curve of improvcnient indicates is the true 
rate. 

It is ijnpossil)lc within the compass of this paper to do more 
til [111 nicutioii these salient points, in a later paper the author 
hopes, if iiitcrestiug facts result from the other umterud in 
his xiossesslon, to publish more evidence on some of these 
points. 

Di^lribulion table shoimnf/ the rclaiiou hclzoeen amounts of 
practice and scores at specified intervals of time 
111 the contingency table (table II), there arc shown the 
scores made by the twenty subjects distributed according to 
the various practice periods, It should be noted that the 
twenty^five hour period includes twenty to twenty-nine hours 
of practice, while a score of twenty-five represents tiny value 
between twenty and twenty-nine. 

A slight explanation is needed with reference to the cases 
included under any particular practice period ; it does not fol- 
low that in each period the same individual will be included 
an equal number of times. Owing to practice out of school 
and to absences all of which were recorded, it may happeji 
that whereas in the period 20-29 hours, A has five scores, dur- 
ing the period 30-39 A happened to have only four scores in- 
cluded. This factor however neutralizes itself and the aver- 
ages obtained are almost identical with those that would result 
if within each period an equal number of scores for each indi- 
vidual had liappened to be present- 

Tables and curves shozving scores at various intervals of 

practice 

On the basis of distribution Table (II) the following scores 
for each ten hours of practice are shown in Table III. 

(1) Average of the two lowest scores, (2) the 25 per cent 
point (counting' from lowest individual), (3) median score, 
(4) the 75 per cent point, (5) average of the two highest 
scores. This tabulated material is exhibited grapliically in 
diagram 9- In table (IV) the average score foi- Cticli ten 
hours of practice is given, and the comj^osite result shown in 
diagram 10. 

The three salient features of the curve of improvement (dia- 
gram 10) are: (1) The initial linear relationship which ex- 
tends over a period of 75 ho'urs, (2) the abrupt turning point 
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at approximately 90 hours oi practice, (3) the velum to the 
second liueav curve which eKlciids (rcuw 90 lioui'S to at least 
180 hours of pmctice. 

The main questions which luLse from the abrupt Liirning 
point at approximately 90 hours are: 

(1) Is this characteristic of the pavticulav method ol tcach^ 
iiig (the Curry inelliod) ? 

(2) Is it perhaps only true of the work of tliis one school? 

(3) Is tlie school justified in spending the period from 90- 
180 hours {or such small reluriis? 


TADLK III 

TadlR Showing Scohrs at Various Intervals Duiiinc; tiik PrACiicii PcnioD 
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TABLE IV 

Avehage Score at Various Intervals of Practice 
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Only one point need be made ; as far as the writer can jud^e, 
there is nothing in the method tised in this school^ or change 
in type o£ instruction or aim of work, at ninety hours to sugf- 
nest any such rapid alteration in the slope of learning curve. 
Most of the problems raised will only be settled by the publi- 
cation of studies on similar lines which investigate iniprove- 
inent in typewriting, where other methods of instruction are 

employed. . . r 

While from the standpoint of diagnosis any equation of a 
curve with such an abrupt point of tinning is worthless, for 
mere convenience the following equations are given, which 
have practical value for reference but no theoretical 
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For period of practice, 90-180 lioiir.s Y—ISO 1.4X 
Where X is ex[)rc‘ssed in hours and V is dui avcruj^c mimljcr 
of words typed in live ininwLcs with cmw wuvd deducted (or 
each error. The inciflenlal uses whicli can lie iruule of the 
detailed results fjiveii in the liihles are iiiinienuis, these have 
heeii left for reasons ol siiace and becniise ol liie j>aiLic.ular 
interest of the writer, llinvevev the exaiuinalioii of a fairly 
laij'c t^roiip in a complex mental fnnctioii over KjO hours of 
practice has yielded ulijective results wliicit show liow dan- 
geroiis may be the aUempls to construct a iisychulc^^O' r)( skill 
based on the s\u>vt period ex;vn\imvtun> <i{ the rales uf iiuprove- 
niciU of one or two subjects. 

roreca^sUng of julurc svliw’l/ in lypc/icyllimj 
In view of tlic work, \Yhich is l)eitij^ dotie. in vf)eatku\;Ll j^^uich 
mice, which atteiiipLs to predict future ability in some specific 
occupaLion after Irainin^^^ it is intereslin^r pj aiialyi^e sonic of 
the results obtained in this paper. 'Jlic (|iu:sti(jn whicli is 
asked is: “To what extent is it possible from iWe initial suc- 
cess of ail individual in typewritint' to predict llic decree of 
success after proloiij^^ed training’?'' Ter invcsiigaLe tliis ques- 
tion the average score of each subject has bei'ii determined at 
three periods in the practice experiment. These periods are 
(a) 20-35 hours; (h) 76-91 lionrs ; (c) 136-151 linurs. The 
scores of each subject over eacli of these jniriods were aver- 
aged and they arc shown together witli I he ranking in [able V. 
The fust period was chosen liecavise it Lvivnlshes tlw. bvst pos- 
sible moment at which it w'as fair to make coiiipari.soiis for 
reasons given earlier in the paper. The second period ( 76-91 
hours) was selected because it falls before the point of change 
in the cvu“ve, which appears to take place at 90 hours. The 
third period was selected because it gives us sonic approxinia- 
tions to the final standing of the individual. 

TABLE V 

Average Scoees os Each Inwvwjai. at Three ih tuk PnACT\tK Ukuioh 
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The following points shoLild be noted : 1. No test was made 
until twenty hours of practice in the function; 2. The test 
itself was an average of three to five measurements over a 
period of sixteen hours; 3. The test was in identicaily the 
same function as that in which later skill was desired, 

The correlations between initial ability, iiitei mediate ability, 
and final ability arc shown below, using the method of rank 
square deviations : 


Initial ability with final ability 65 

Initial ability with intermediate ability 66 

Intermediate ability with final’ ability 66 


These coefficients are reasonably high from the statistical 
point of view; that is a school, wishing to choose fifty pupils 
from a hundred who had practised 20 hours, might well con- 
sult the records at the end of this period of time. But if jus- 
tice to the individual rather than a "statistical justice" to the 
grou]) IS [le cess ary, it can readily be seen that the use of the 
initial ability as an indication of future skill would be very 
precarious. It is more likely that a mental test of fifteen min- 
utes would give a better selection for the purpose of even the 
narrow function of typewriting and certainly for the whole 
work of the school. 

The ordinary skill prediction test, when used for the pur- 
pose of vocational guidance, takes but a few minutes to admin- 
ister, is often a matter of chance initial adaptation, and is 
usually in a very different function from that in which future 
skill is to be predicted. Tests of this type must be thoroughly 
tried out before their usefulness is admitted. For in contrast 
to the ordinary skill forecasting test, it must be remembered 
that the prediction test here described was a very lengthy one, 
after considerable adaptation, and in precisely the same func- 
tion as that in which prediction was to be made. The low 
assurance value from tlie standpoint of individual guidance is 
revealed by the correlation coefficients. Vocational tests are 
not usually given for purposes of group selection but primarily 
for purposes of individual guidance. Therefore the distinction 
between statistical justice" and "individual justice" be- 
comes of great moment. Many who quote high correlation 
coefficients seem to forget this important consideration, To 
the man who is seriously wounded in action, the fact tliat he 
had a 99 per cent chance of safety is small comfort, but the 
same factor is a ])erfcctly legitimate basis at headquarters for 
the calculation of replacements. The school must use eveiy 
means in its power especially in the vital problem of vocational 
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guidance, to guard the rights ol the individual while it adopts 
the necessary selections which arc Itased on statistical avci iiges. 

vVifHunfirv 

The learning curve in typewriting has licen studied over a 
period of practice extending from 20 to IHO hours. From a 
large aniount of data, twenty full individual records have been 
selected for presentation. The following are some of tire more 
salient i'c.sult5: I, There is no fiiiidaincntal typical curve of 
itnprovemeiit ; 2. prolonged plateaus are nolahly absent,' most 
of the subjects exhibit short plateaus which are probably 
genuine; 3. some .subjects show positive acceleration in im- 
provement in the period 20 to 60 hoints; 4. subjects vary 
greatly in their erratic variations from week to week. 

The iionns of achievement at each ten hour period arc given 
in six forms: a, the lowest point; b, the lower (luartile point; 
c. median point; d average point; e. upper qiiartilc point; the 
highest point. 

The composite curve of improvement shows a most abrupt 
change of direction at 90 hours, from having an initial equa- 
tion, (Y=2.3X) to a form, {Y=180-K4X). 

The early results have i)cen analyzed from the standpoint 
of their value in the prediction of future typewriting skill. 
This study, which involved careful work each week for 
nearly two years, could never have liccn carried out without 
the continuous help of Mr, Jame.s .S. Curry. Mr. Curry is the 
inventor of the method of instruction in typewriting winch 
goes by his name. The subjects of this study were therefore 
under the supervision of the originator of the inetliocl. In 
expressing my obligation, I wish to join with the name of Mr, 
Curry that of Miss M. E. Hills, with whom this work was 
jointly started but whose absence from the city prevented its 
joint completion, 

^ Unless, as evidence seems to suggest, the period, from 95—180 
hours, is considered as a long plateau, from which the subject, with 
great effort, can rise. 
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Introduction 

About 200 persons assembled at the Atlantic Hotel, Nan- 
tasket Beach, Mass., June 23 and 24, to discuss the part ^vhich 
industry shotilcl take in the program of Ainericaiiizatioti. 

This meeting was an outgrowth of the Conference of Ameri- 
canization Workers held in Washington in May under the 
auspices of the United States Department of the Interior. 
About three-quarters of the delegates represented industrial 
establishments either directly or through associations like the 
Associated Industries of Massachusetts and the National Man- 
ufacturers Association. The remainder came from such or- 
ganizations as the Y, M. C, A,, City and State Boards of 
Education, City Americanization Committees, and War Camp 
Community Service organizations. 

This was a most happy combination of seers and doers, 
resulting in a series of inspirational addresses on what Ameri- 
canization should accomplish, supplemented by suggestive dis- 
cussions on the practical details of how to do it,'' 

What Is Americanization? 

The keynote of the conference was the emphatic assertion 
that Americanization is a commanlLy activity, move organic 
than mechanical in its nature, that it means more than mere 
naturalization of foreigners. It is even bigger than an edu- 
cational program of instruction in English, history, and civil 
government. It means the assimilation of our foreign born 
population into all phases of oiir national life, involving a 
change in the attitude on the part of the native American, as 
well as a development of the ideals of the foreigner. You 
cannot become an American overnight, by an initiation pro- 
ess, the way you become a Mason or an Elk." It is not like 

I This report is reproduced here by kind permission of Scovell, 
Wcllinglon Sc Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, Cleveland and 
Springfield, Industrial Engineers and Scientific Management 

with whom the author is associated. 
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clianging a suit of clothes.” " We musl; be more concerned 
with the quality of citizenship ratlicr than with the quajitity/' 
It was repeatedly pointed oul; that each racial group has its 
con t rib lit ion to make toward our iTiutual welfare; that we 
have much to Icani from the stranger within our gates;*' 
that no line can be drawn between Americans and inimigrants; 
we are all inmigranls ougiuTiWy ; and that we must never allow 
ourselves to indulge in the I-run-holier-than-thou ** attitude 
of raising the foreigner up to ovu level, but rather that we 
have a great destiny to work out wliicli we cannot accomplish 
without his help. We want to Avorlc with him, not for him, 
realizing that he is an asset, not a liability. 

Should Attendance at English Classes Be Compulsory? 

The problem of how to retain class attendance drew the 
fire from all the batteries. Representatives of several large 
plants argued at some length for compulsion. The analogy 
of compulsory attendance at public school was drawn. It was 
asserted that some workers did not know what was good for 
them, and that those who would not attend English classes 
were undesirable employees. The voluntary attendance plan 
had been tried, and had failed. Attendance started at 200 and 
dropped to 20.*' 

Opposing the benevolent paternalists were the champions of 
democracy y proclaiming the essential sanity and good inten- 
tions of the majority of mankind; that it was rare, when the 
matter had been properly presented to the men, that anyone 
refused to attend class; and that the few umviUitig individuals 
would finally yield to the pressure of public opinion without 
necessitating the use of the big stick, Tliis argument pre- 
vailed to such an extent that a vote of 100 to 8 was taken in 
favor of voluntary attendance. That this was uot wholly 
indicative of the sentiment of the entire conference was evi- 
dent in the open forum Tuesday afternoon, when the com- 
pulsionists were reinforced by late arrivals and the democrats 
were weakened by the loss of their leading orator. But a vote 
was not taken, and the majority still seemed opposed to com- 
pulsion. During the discussion a very able mediator distin- 
guished clearly 1)etwcen the men who arc successful because 
of tlieir powerful personality, in spite of the fact that the the- 
ories they hold are false, and men whose theories may be fine 
but who fail to “get them across “ 
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Should Employees Be Paid for Time Spent in Class 
Attendance ? 

Few arguments were raised on either side of the question. 
Most seemed to agree that when classes were held during 
working hours the hourly rate should be paid^ and when 
classes were held after working hours no payment should be 
made. A census of the deJegates showed 18 plants holding 
classes during working hours, 36 plants holding classes after 
working hours, and 6 dividing the class period between em- 
ployee's and employer’s time. Three plants actually charged 
an enrollmeiit fee, which in two cases was returnable at the 
end of the course. 

What Relation Should Exist Between the Teachers of 
English to Non-English Speaking Workers and the 
Public School Authorities? 

One of the two most discussed issues raised at the conven- 
tion was the extent to which the work of teaching English to 
non-English speaking workers should be turned over to the 
public school authorities. 

On the one side were those who had in mind the general 
pi'inciple that teaching was the function of the public schools, 
and production the function of Industry; that therefore all 
educational work should be headed up and supervised l)y the 
public school authorities. 

On the opposite side were those who had found particular 
instances where the public schools had not lived up to their 
civic obligation, so that the work would have been neglected 
had not philanthropic or industrial organizations come to the 
rescue. 

Between these two camps there was no essential disagree- 
ment. It was practically the unanimous opinion that coopera- 
tion with the public schools was desirable. All admitted that 
in some communities the public school had not been ready to 
assume the responsibility, and sometimes had failed to accom- 
plish the work it had undertaken. But the faults, it was ar- 
gued, were faults of a locality, and not of a principle. As 
one opportunist put it: "We all know that 'the cathedrals 
are built of the stones of the country/ that conditions in one 
locality make one plan a success, while the same plan would 
fail utterly under the conditions which obtain in another 
locality. But we must agree that as a general rule, super- 
vision by the public school is desirable " 
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I’liACTicAL Hints Oi^ How "I'o Do It 

In tlic discussion of practical dclaiLs some valiuible sugges- 
tions were hroiiglit out. 

From several sources came descriptions of graduation exer- 
cises \Yhich help the new citizen to realize the signincaiice of 
his ciilranchisenienl ; that his “Second Tapers '' are in a dif- 
ferent class from his VEicci nation certificate, with which they 
were frequently confused by applicants for war work in a 
certain plant! In one ])lacc tlie graduates were addressed hy 
the Mayor, the Governor, and a re[)reseiitativc of the Federal 
Government, after which they were personally introduced to 
these officials. 

In another a pageant was held, wheie the “Goddess"' of 
the city welcomed eaci) racial group into her family expressing 
her appreciation of the gifts which each grou|) contributed, 
and maidens in folk costumes responded, laying at her feet 
symbols of these gifts. 

The necessity of reaching the foreigner in his own language 
was often stated. One of the most practical papers, hy a man 
who has organized Americanization work in several plants, 
presented the following program : 

1. Gene ml propaganda — through foreign- language pa- 
pers, pay-envelope staffers, bulletins and j)ainj)lilets dc- 
scrilniig the plan in detail printed in the native languages 
of the foreigners. 

2. Group moss meetings^ addressed by interpretej's who 
are prominent in the national group. 

3. Pcrsofial intcrvmv by a representative of the man- 
agement, a high grade man who will explain that the aim 
is to help the worker to find his way through the diffi- 
culties of red tape attached to the process of naturaliza- 
tion, 

4. Training for citizenship. The laboratory, or “ di- 
rect" method was advocated; the first seven of ten les- 
sons to be devoted to what the government does for the 
individual, the last three on what the individual does for 
the government. The teacher must know the difficulties 
which confront the applicant for citizenship, especially 
the court procedure, One teacher conducts a mock-court 
as a final lesson of the course, showing just what is to be 
expected. 

5. Arrange for filing papers in court. The foreman is 
a better witness than the s<aloon keeper. 

6. Welcome to citizenship should he a social event in 
which plant and civic officials should participate. 
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In teaching English, four grades are useful: 

I. Illiterates in their native language. 

II. Those who cannot speak English, but can read and 
write another language. 

III. ihosc who speak English, but can read and write 
it very little. 

IV. Those who can read and write English. These 
are ready for citizenship course. 

One speaker pointed out that instruction in English was the 
first step ill safety work. 

Another stated that classes in English were held for con- 
valescents in the hospital -where the work helped to fill their 
idle time. 

In one plant where the company was conducting classes 
twice a week during working hours the students of their own 
accord requested a third session to be held on their own time. 

A large rubber company held “ Recognition exercises Sun- 
day afternoon, which 1,200 people attended, and at which 400 
students received diplomas in recognition of 75 or 150 hours* 
attendance at classes. 

In addition to the class work, all recreation activities and 
the work of the visiting nurse were declared to be valuable 
points of contact by which Americanization can be forwarded. 

There was repeated emphasis upon the importance of the 
foreman's active cooperation in all efforts for Americaniza- 
tion, particularly in following up absentees. 

One plant has accomplished fine work in cooperation with 
the International Institute of the Y, W. C. A. Rooais were 
rented in the district where the foreigners lived, and classes 
were conducted in English and domestic science for the wives 
and children of the workers. 

In another plant dances are held frequently, with folk 
dances ■ taught by foreigners and American dances by the 
native born. 

All interesting suggestion was that of modifying the 
alien income tax to apply to all who have not taken out first 
papers, and 4% to all who are rot citizens, the proceeds to 
be used for Americanizatioji work. 

A representative of the State Board of Education outlined 
a plan by which instructors were to be chosen from within the 
works, and trained to teach English to adult immigrants in a 
class conducted by the board of education. He pointed out 
the advantage of such teachers to the plant in promoting 
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esprit (Ic corps, and asserted that teaching English to adult 
foreigners was a special problem in itself. 

One speaker asserted that Violshcvisiii was a product cre- 
ated in New York by our fail lire properly to Ainericaiiize our 
immigrants. 

A[)j)Ki-:ssris On Otiii-u Sunjf'CT.s 
In addition to the discus.sions of Americanization^ several 
worth-while addresses were made by wlio have been 

doing conspicuous work during the war. Mr. Ho ward Coon- 
ley, president of the Walworth Comp;my and formerly vice- 
president of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, told of their 
experiences in handling disagreements between iiianagcnient 
and men, which were settled in conferences between seven 
representatives of the men and seven representatives of the 
management. 

He expects great volume of Imsiiicss this fall, with accom- 
panying shortage of kibor. 

Mr. W. Graydoii Stetson spoke on the program for thrift 
and saving, which will probably be continued for at least five 
years more, he believes. 

Mr, B. Preston Clark, of the Plymouth Cordage Co., spoke 
most interestingly of the two great niovcinents resulting from 
the war: die increasing power of the people, and the increas- 
ing value of leadership. He quoted the Arabian [)rovcrb, — 
The camel-driver has his thougl\ts, and so has the. camel, 
too/' and asserted that we need more than ever before to 
consider the thoughts of the ''camel." The futility of the- 
orizing without intimate sympathetic knowledge of the con- 
ditions he illustrated by quoting: 

“The toacl beneath the harrow knows 
Exactly where each tooth-print goes, 

The butterfly flitting by the road 
Preaches couteutnicdt to the toad.” 

_ He is hopeful of an ultimate solution of the Americaniza- 
tion problem, because this conference has shown very clearly 
that we possess the two essential qualities — imagination and 
humanity. 

Mr. Frederic C, Hood, president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts, in his opening address declared that 
management has two branches, one the inaiiagcnumt of mate- 
rials — which is applied science— and the oilier the maiiage- 
iiieiit of men — which is applied religion, He called attention 
to the need of a higher grade of leadership, and asked whether 
managers were prepared to supply this leadershi]), or must 
the workers look elsewhere. He a.ssertcd that 75% of the 
cases which came before the War Labor Board came from 
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industries suffering under absentee management. He empha- 
sized the strategic importance of the teacher in the Ameri- 
can iza lion program, and advocated the payment of better 
salaries. He urged all to read; 

Bock to the Repubiic."' Harry F. Atwood (Laird 
& Lee), 

''Money and Prices” J, Lawrence Laughliii (Chas. 
Scribners Sons). 

An able paper written by Mr. Alvan McCauley, president 
of the Packard Motor Company (who could not be present), 
pointed out the need for greater coordination and cooperation 
among the various bureaus of govmiment and the volunteer 
organizations concerned with Americanization. He declared 
that " there is a contusion of tongues** and much working at 
cross purposes. 

Appendix A 

Resolnlions Adopted by the Conference 
We, the representatives of the educational forces of in- 
dustry, recognize that industry has a definite part with the 
other forces of the community in initiating and organizing 
Americanization work ; therefore, 

'' Resolved, That ins ti action in English for non-English 
speaking people should be carried on in cooperation with the 
public educational forces, provided such forces are prepared 
and will assume responsibility. We pledge our aid in. our 
respective communities to bring about this cooperation. 

Resolved, That non-English speaking employees attending 
Engiisii c/asses hi indiistiy should attend such classes volun- 
tarily and without compensation. 

Resolved, That every industry employing non-Eiiglish 
speaking people formulate a definite policy regarding Ameri- 
can izatioji work, and that such work can best be done when a 
responsible person is charged with its direction. 

'' Resolved, That we, as a representative group of iiidits- 
tries, unanimously disapprove making naturalization a con- 
dition of employment, and recommend that every community 
establish at least one school for citizenship.** 

Appendix B 

List of Pamphlets on Americanization 
A number of pamphlets were exhibited, which would be 
suggestive to any plant planning to install classes in English 
or citizenship. Such a plant will receive help from the or- 
ganizations referred to below. 

City Ilistoi-y Club of New York, 105 West 40th Street, 
N. Y., have a program using the laboratory method. 
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Asjiociated Industries of Massachusetts, 1034 Kimball 
Bldg., Roston Mass. *' Ai^^^ricanixatiou ii\ Imlustry — 
How to Organize English and Citizensliip Classes/* by 
George F. Quimby. 31 pp. 

Americanization Bureau, I'ennsylvaniu Council of Na- 
tional Defense. George W. Pci)t)er, chairman, Phila- 
delphia, '' Anicricaiiizatian in Pennsylvania " 40 pp. 

Aiiicricaiiizatioii Conninttee, City of Duluth, Minnesota. 

" How to Become an American." 24 pp. IS cents. 
(Printed also in Italian.) 

Y. M. C. A., Lawrence, Ma.ss. "The Citizen: First 
Lessons in United States History (or Immigrant Men/' 
31 pp. 25 cents, 

Charles H. Pauli, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
" Americanization : A discussion ut present conditions, 
with recoin mendat ions for the teaching of Hoii-Amcri- 
cans." (A report submitted to the Solvay Process 
Company.) 27 pp. 

Federal Board of Vocational Education. " Advanced 
Course in English for Foreign-born Metr" 31 pp. 
1919, 

Raymond F, Crist, Deputy Comiiiis.sioner of Naturaliza- 
tion, Washington, D, C, " Students' Textbook: Stand- 
ard Course of Instruction for the Preparation of the 
Candidate for the Responsibilities of Citizenship." 
132 pp. 1918. 

Department of University Extension, Massachusetts State 
Board of Education. " Federal- State Program for Im- 
migrant Education." 20 pp. January, 1919. "Eng- 
lish for American Citizenship/' 12 pp. July, 1918. 

Old Colony Trust Company, 17 Court Street, Boston, 
Mass. " Getting Together," Extracts from addresses 
on Bolshevism, by A. J. Peters, N. B. Endicott, and 
W. H. Taft, May 20, 1919. 18 pp. 

Cleveland Board of Education, " Lessons in American 
Citizenship," Raymond Moley. 65 pp. 1918. 

Edwin A. Rumbull, General Secretary Civic Education 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. " New Citizens' Hand- 
book.” 34 pp, (Printed in Polish, Italian, Hungarian, 
etc.) 

International Committee of Y. M. C A. has prepared 
extensive course in English for foreigners. 

The General Electric Company has i)rcparcd moving- 
picture film on Americanization, whicli may be bor- 
rowed by those interested, on application to Mr. M. R. 
Gviffeth, 84 State Street, Boston. 



MJNO.R STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

L A COMPARISON OF COLORED AND WHITE CHILDREN 
BY MEANS OF A GROUP SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE. 


By S. L. Pressey and G. F. Teteh. 


I, Problem and Materials. Colored children show a greater 
school retardation, less acceleration, and average older for a 
given grade, than do white children.^ There is some evidence 
to sliow that, grade for grade, they do poorer school work.’* 
Negro children give ratings, when tested by the Binet and 
Point Scales, averaging below white children.^ Measurements 
of special abilities have shown the colored children to do rela- 
tively well in tests of the more simple processes (as cancella- 
tion, rote memory) and most poorly with tests of the more 
complex abilities (as opposites, analogies, sentence comple- 
tion). There is some evidence that colored children have 
more active imaginations and more ready associations of an 
uncontrolled type than do white children. 

There would thus appear to be the beginnings of an exact 
science of racial differences, as shown by school children. 
But — as has been well pointed out recently^ — the proper evalu- 


^ 1 See for instance, Perring, L. F, A Study of Comparative Rctarda- 
tioj}, Psychological Clinicj Vol 9, 1915, pp, 87-93; Mayo, M. J. The 
Mental Capacity of the American Negro, Archives of Psychohgyt 
No. 28, 1913. 

^ See for example, Mayo, as above, 

^ Strong, A. C., Three Hundred Fifty White and Colored Children 
Measured by the Binet Simon Measuring Scale of Inteliigeiice, Pcd. 
Sent, Vol. 20, 1913, pp. 485-51S; Phillips, D. A., The Bluet Tests Applied 
to Colored Children, chiefly Kaffirs, Tr. Sch> BnlL, Vol. t2, 1915, pp, 
122-3; Rcdferji, L. H. and Rich, S. G,, Binet Tests on South African 
Natives— Zulus, Ped. Sem, Vol 24, 1917, pp. 373 - 83 ; Suniie, Dagny, 
A Comparative Study of White and Negro Children, J, of Ap{)i 
Psychol., Vol. I, 1917, pp. 7 I“ 83 ‘ 

* Sec especially Pyle, W. H., The Mind of the Negro Child, School 
and Society, VoL r, £915, pp. 357-60; Ferguson, G. C, Jr*, The Psy- 
chology of the Negro; An Experimental Study, Archives of Psy~ 
clwlogy, No. 36, 1916, pp. 138; and Siinne, Strong, Redfeni above; 
also Woodworth, R. S., Comparative Psychology of Races, Psychol 
Bulletin, Vol. 13, 1916, pp. 388-96; and Thorndike, E. L., Educalioual 
Psychology, Vol. Ill, pp. 206-24, 1914, 

® Some Suggestions Relative to a Study of the Mental Attitude of 
the Negro, Perf. Scm. Vol. 23, 1916, pp- 199-204. 
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fition ol such clahi is not easy* The unsatisfactory school 
^vork of colored children may be, in part at least, merely an 
indication of lack of adaptation oC the scliools to iKeir special 
needs. It may surely be questioned whether tests ^iven hy 
white examiners to colored pupils can fjivc rcliahic data for 
:i comparison of the races, Tliere may even he some doubt 
as to whether, with exmiiiiicrs of ihcir own race, tlic reaction 
of the colored children to the test sitvvation would he cpiitc 
the reaction of white children, In any case, the fact uiust 
not be for^^otten that the colored children come from a social 
and psychological environment which is subtly but power- 
fully different from the environment which molds the nieii- 
ialities of the white children; standards of living, moral and 
religious ideas, sentiments and interests and ideals, arc all per- 
vasively different. It should be said at once that in the pres- 
ent instance the tests were given by white examiners, to 
colored children in schools showing no attempt at adaptation 
to the particular needs of the race, and in coinmunitics where 
there is sufhcient race, consciousness for the colored people 
to be a distinct class by themselves. But certain of the dif- 
ferences found seem too marked to be explainable as the 
result of such factors alone. There is, further, a sufTideat 
variety of material available with regard to the subjects stud- 
ied to make possible some little analysis of the situation. 

The material consists of meas Lire ni cuts, with a group scale 
of intelligence recently developed at Indiana University, “ from 
all the children from the third through the twelfth grades in 
two schools for colored children in two small Indiana cities — 
a total of 187 cases in all — together with a study of the age- 
grade placement of these children. The examining was clone 
by the senior writer and his wife. The scale used may be 
briefly described as consisting of ten tests, each of twenty 
items, each test being applicable roughly from the third grade 
through high school or from 8 to 16 years in age. The indi- 
vidual tests will be described briefly, later, in connection with 
an analysis by test* 

The paper will take up in turn the following questions; 
(I) Grade for grade, how do the colored children compare 
with the white children? Do the colored schools have their 
own standards as to the amount of innate ability necessary 
for work in a given grade? In studying this question the 
colored schools will be compared with the grade distrihiitions 
from one of these two cities (City A) — a total of 1,022 cases . 

^Pressey, S. L, and L. W., A Group Point Scale ior Measuring 
General IntelliEence, With First Re&uUs from i,ioq School Cliildien, 
Jr. nf Appl. Psyehoi Vol. II, ipi8, I)p. 250-269, 
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(2) Age for age, how do the colored children compare with 
white children? The scores made by the negro children will 
be compared with results from a total of 2,800 white children 
tested in these two cities and one other city (Cities A, B, and 
C). (3) Do the colored children show a distinctive make-up 

of abilities? In studying this question the results on the 
separate tests of the scale will be compared with norms for 
each test obtained from the white children of City A. 

11. Results. The composition of the grades in the colored 
schools may be briefly indicated. The number of children 
tested in each grade was as follows: 


Grade 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 ii 12 Total 

Ntrrnber 31 36 49 28 14 5 7 4 12 i iSy 


The figures suggest a banking up of cases in the first three 
of these grades, and a high retardation. The colored schools 
showed, in fact, a total retardation 90% greater than the re- 
tardation for the white children o£ City A, and an accelera- 
tion less than half as great. The colored children also aver- 
aged ten months older per grade. If we turn now to the 
scores made by these children on the tests, we find that only 
36% of the colored children scored at or above the median 
for their grade in the white schools, 13% scored above the 
75 percentile, 51% below the 25 percentile. To put it another 
way, the colored children of a given grade average about at 
the average for the grade below theirs in the white schools. 
Apparently the colored schools require less intelligence, for 
admission to a given grade, than do the white schools. Grade 
for grade, the children in the colored schools average ten 
months older than the white children. Nevertheless, the grade 
averages are distinctly lower in the colored schools. 

But the fact that the colored schools distribute their children 
differently in the grades, as regards age, makes it impossible 
to obtain, from the grade averages, any satisfactory evidence 
as to the amount of difference between colored and white chil- 
dren ill mental endowment. For such a purpose children of 
the same age should be compared. The number of cases 
tested at each age was as follows : 


Age 7 8 9 10 II 12 13 14 15 16 17 Total 

Number i ii 20 24 25 27 23 21 14 12 9 187 


After careful study of the age-grade distributions it was 
decided that the i?iost reliable ages for comparison were ten, 
eleven, twelve, thirteen, and fourteen. Below ten there were 
too many cases who were in the first and second grades (and 
vSO not tested) to give a fair sampling; after fourteen the 
duller children drop out of school. Of 120 colored children 
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witliin these ages, only 14% score al: or ai)ovc the median for 
the white chilclrtMi of the eoiTcs])oiidiii^f Only ^fo of 

the colored children score above the 75 percentiles of the 
white distribution. But 54% of the colored children score 
below the white 25 percentile. To put it another way, the 
colored children average at ahnnt (lie avcra|;(e for white cliih 
dreu two yciivs younger. 

When compared age for age, the colored ciiildren thus make 
u poorer showing than when compared grade for grade. Ap- 
parently the colored scliools, having to deal with poorer mental 
nmtci'ialr have tried to keep up grade standards 1)/ retarding 
their children Jiiorc — but have only partially succeeded. 

The scores of the colored children were next analyzed by 
test (using again, data from the five ages above mentioned). 
The per cents scoring at or a1)Ovc the medians for the white 
children, on each of the ten tests, are as follows; 

Test I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Per cent 33 30 29 ^5 ^9 22 14 13 22 16 

Tile colored children rlo relatively well on the first, second, 
third, and fifth tests. The first is a test of rote memory; the 
children arc read such lists as "chalk, man, bag, book, sister," 
and tlien asked to write the word that Ctame after "chalk." 
The fifth is a test of logical memory; the children arc read a 
newspaper passage and arc then asked questions aliout it. 
The second is a test of practical judgment; the test consists 
of such lists as “ CHAIR; — arm, cushion, legs, rockers, seat," 
and the children are told to "underline, in each list, the two 
things which the thing named in big letters at the bcginiiing 
of the list is never witliGiiU" The third is a test of practical 
arldinietic; the children arc read such prohleiiis as "If you 
had 25 cents and bought two ernsers at 3 cents each and a 
bottle of ink at 5 cents, how much would you have left? " 

The tests on which the colored children make the poorest 
showing are four of the five "literary" tests of the scale.- 
Two of them involve controlled association, the fouith (Op- 
posites) and the tenth (Analogies) ; one of them requires a 
knowledge of moral terms and one calls for verbal ingenuity 
(mimber 8, Disarranged Sentences). The sixth test (Word 
Completion — the test consists of such words a.s "a — it — me — 
ic" and the children arc expected to fill in the missing letters) 
and the nindi test (Practical Inforiiuitioa — the test con tains 
such lists as " bill, coin, check, draft, stamps," and the children 
arc asked to " put a line under the safest way to send money ^ 
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and a cross after the least safe way *') results, with the 
colored children, midway between these extremes.'' ' 

III. Discussion^ The above results are undoubtedly influ- 
enced by some of the prejudicial factors mentioned at the 
beKinniii^ of the paper. The examination was given, by white 
examiners; the tests were framed for use with white children. 
But cerLain of these differences between white children, and 
colored children living in the same community and taught 
under the same school system, are too inavlced to be wholly 
thus explained. A poor average ability seems unmistakably 
indicated — a poor ability inadequately compensated for in the 
schools by a greater retardation, and so leading to lower grade 
standards as well, 

It is natural, however, to seek an explanation for the lower 
scores in some special defect rather than in a general inca- 
pacity; each race might be supposed to have both weak and 
strong points. Analysis by test gives little support for such 
a theory; the colored children show poorer ability than the 
whites on every test. But there are distinct differences from 
test to test; twice as many colored children make scores above 
the medians for the whites on the first, second, tliird, and fifth 
tests as on the fourth, seventh, and eighth. The colored chil- 
dren do best in a test of rote memory. They do poorest in a 
test of verbal ingenuity and a test involving knowledge of 
abstract terms. It is easy to generalize, and conclude that 
colored children do best on tests pertaining to very concrete 
p2-obiej7'is, or making deinands upon the more simple mental 
processes. But such generalizations help us very little in 
getting at the real facts as to mental differences. It is more 
pertinent to note, in this connection, that the first test has been 
found poorest of the ten in differentiation of feebleminded and 
subnormal cases, the eighth most differential, and that the 
fifth and first are least differential of superior ability, the 
seventli and tenth the most differential. There is the definite 
suggestion here of a more elementary and less highly devel- 
oped ability among colored children. 

But one keeps coming back to the notion that the important 
racial difference may be, after all, emotional and tempera- 

7 It should also be noted that the per cent passing each test above the 
white medians shows a fairly regular decline from the first to the last 
test; that is, there is a suggestion of a fatigue curve. One can not hoi p 
hut wonder whether there is not evidence here of a greater fatigability 
on the part of the colored children, Fatigability is surely not the only 
factor at work; the last tests arc also tests of the more complex pro- 
cesses. But this dropping off in scores toward the end of the examina- 
tion is distinctly interesting. 
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mental. Possible evidence of a greater fatigability on the 
part of the colored children lias already been mentioned. The 
present study offers little material relative to such differences. 
But the writer is convinced that nieasurcs of such differences 
can be olitainecl. He feels strongly that the jiossibilitics of 
group 'Hosts'’ as instruments for rcseardi have hardly yet 
l^ccn realized. Group tests for the measurcniCMU of persist 
cnce, of effort anil interest, urCj he believes, a likely develop- 
meut of the near future. 

IV. Measurements, (ihtained from the children 

in two colored schools with a group scale of iiUclligciicc, show 
that : 

1. The colored children of a given grade average at about 
the average for white cliildrcn one grade below theirs, 

2. The colored children of a given age average at about the 
average for white children (in the same city) two years 
younger. 

3. Analysis by test shows the colored children to average 
below white children of the same age on all the tests. The 
colored children rate best on a test of rote memory, i)Oorest 
on a test involving dilTcientiation of abstract terms and a test 
of verbal ingenuity. It is suggested that in general colored 
chiklieii may do relatively well iu dealiiig with concrete and 
routine problems^ and poorly where abstraction or mental rc- 
ean^tvuetiou is called for. 

4. Study of racial differences by niean.s of group tests of 
persistence, and of interest, is suggested. 



II. A STUDY OF COUNTRY CHILDREN IN (i) A GOOD AND 
(2) A POOR FARMING DISTRICT BY MEANS OF 
A GROUP SCALE OF INTELLIGENCE 


Dy S, L. Pressev and J. B. Thomas. 


I. Materials and Problem. The materials of the study 
consist of results from 270 country school children tested by 
one of the writers (Dr. Pressey) and his wife In a poor rural 
district In southern Indiana, and 268 country school children 
ill a fairly good agricultural district in the central part of the 
state, examined by a graduate student in Psychology (Mr. 
Thomas). The first group was examined in the spring of 
1918, the second in the fall of that year. The scale employed 
in the preceding study was used here; and comparisons are 
with the norms referred to there, 

The children examined were almost entirely of American 
stock. Special difficulties qualifying the findings, such as 
language handicap, were thus not encountered. It should be 
said at once, however, that the data from the two country dis- 
■tricts includes, besides children in the one room country 
schools, children in the schools of several small villages, trad- 
ing centers for the country round about. In the first district 
there is also a small quarry town of perhaps 200 inhabitants, 
and in the second district a slightly larger mining town, Both 
qiiajTy and mine obtain their labor largely from the country 
near, so the community centering around them can hardly be 
considered essentially different from the surrounding country. 
In fact, in this mingling of agriculture and small scale in- 
dustry, the districts may be said to be distinctly typical of 
southern Indiana. 

In working over the data three questions have been consid- 
ered. (1) Age for age, how do country children compare 
with city children? In studying this question the results from 
the two country districts have been combined and comparison 
made with results from the 2,800 city children, already men- 
tioned, (2) Do the country children show distinctive results 
on the separate tests? The comparison here is with norms 
for each test obtained from City A. (3) Is there any evi- 
dence to show that the less intelligent people live in the poorer 
country district? Comparison has here been made of each 

263 
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oi the two country districts with the norms from three cities 
previously referred to. 

II. Resiilis. The total mimljei oC eountiy cUiklreu at each 
age van a>s follows : 


Age fl 9 n 12 13 M *5 Total 

No 17 S9 78 76 49 39 iS S03 


Because of the factors of grade selection mentioned in the 
preceding study, it was considered wise to use only ages lO-H 
inelusive in these comparisons. It soon appeared, however, 
that elimination in the country began earlier than in the city. 
This affected particularly the group cxaniined in March, tlie 
older boys having already left school to help in the spring 
plowing, Only country children from ages 10-13 have there- 
fore been used in the comparisons, The per cents, at each of 
these ages, testing at or above tlie median for city children of 
the same age are as follows : 

Age 10 II 12 13 

Percent 29% 33 % 21% 25% 

Of the total of 321 country children, of these lour ages, 
27% test above the age medians of the city children; 8% 
score above the 75 percentile; 4-2% rate below the 25 per- 
centiles. 

Again analysis by test is naturally looked to for aid in 
understanding these findings. In making this analysis the 
results from the same foui ages have again been Jumped, and 
the per cent of the country children scoring at or above the 
median for their age, on each lest, has been found. 


Test I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Per cent 38 35 39 26 40 29 25 33 33 31 


The most important feature seems to be the lack of such 
marked differences from test to test as were found in the 
similar analysis of the colored data. The colored children do 
almost three times as well on the first test as on the eighth. 
The poorest results shown by the country children are on tesi 
7 ; the best showing is 40% on test S.^ The country children 
do not thus present a distinctive make-up of examination, but 
show a slightly poorer ability on all tests. 

It is not infrequently asserted that in the country districts a 
Constant selective process is going on, the poorer, less intelli- 
gent stock being pushed back more and more into the hill 
country where the land is poorest, while tlie more able, as- 
sertive elements of the population obtain the best land and 
the best opportunities. That is, on this a.ssmnptioii, there 

^ For a clcscriptiou of the separate tests see the previous study. 
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shoLilcli in an agricultural comiiiLiiiity, be a positive correlatioii 
between land values and intelligence, The two districts from 
which the data of the present study were obtained seem not 
ill suited to test this hypothesis. District 1 is hilly, the soil 
is poor ; markets arc hard to get at. The land in District 2 is 
nnicb better and markets are much nearer. It has been esti- 
mated roughly that the land in the second district is worth 
three times as much as that iu the first, 

A comparison of the school children in the two districts by 
means of a mental test is thus distinctly interesting. For the 
four ages used above, 20^0 of the children in District 1 rate 
above the medians for the city children as compared with 36fo 
in District 2 — the better district; 6% .in the poorer district 
score above the 75 percentile for the city children, as com- 
pared with 11% in the better district; 48% in the poorer dis- 
trict rate below the 25 percentile for the city children, as com- 
pared with 28% in the better district. 

These figures are probably not as reliable as one would wish. 
The schools in the poorer district were examined in March, 
which is close to the end of the year for the six months' 
schools. Already the children who could be of most assist- 
ance in the spring work on the farms had left school, in many 
instances. Because of tliis the figures from District 1 are 
possibly a little too low4 As has already been said, the two 
districts were not examined by the same examiner. The ex- 
aminations ill District 2 were made by the least skilled exam- 
iner, and it is nut improbable that the children in this district 
profited by his inexperience and his desire to be wholly fair 
to his children. But it is hard to entirely explain away the 
differences between these two districts by such special circum- 
stances, At least, the results are of suggestive value, — are 
of decided interest in indicating ways in which results from a 
mental survey may be of use in the .study of sociological 
problems. 

111. A word remains to he said as to possible 

explanations of the lower scores made by the country children. 
The olwions conclusion would be that the coLintry children 
were less intelligent. The writer feels that such an explana- 
tion is decidedly not wholly adequate. For one thing, country 
children do not meet the test situation in the easy matter-of- 
fact way usual with city children. They are distinctly shy 
with strangers, especially if they leel that the strangers come 
from the city; they adapt much less readily to the special 

^ The country teachers usually say, however, that it is the duller 
cliilclreii who thus leave school before the end of the term. 
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procedures and types of prohicni involved in the usual ineiis- 
uremeiits of intelligence. That is, they show distinctly less 
testability,’' though not necessarily less iutclligcuce in meet- 
ing the problems of their own environment. 

Further, the tests used were all verbal; they were presented 
on paper and involved the constant use of a pencil, The chil- 
dren were not as dextrous with their pencils as city children. 
In many instances, there were only two or three pencils in a 
school ; the written work was on the blackboard or on slates, 
Awkwardne.ss, .some cmbarrassnicnt, and slow writing were 
the consequences. Moreover, verbal tcst.s, such as were used, 
can hardly he expected to give a total measure of ability in a 
community where the work is almost wliolly manual, Per- 
formance tests and, perhaps, a different mode of approach 
would seem necessary, It was urged in the irrcccding paper 
that the usual forms of intelligence tests arc inadequate for 
the study of racial differences; it is urged again that the.se 
same tests need not a little supplementation in studying groups 
from very different envirounieiits. 

IV. Simmry. 1. A group of unsclcctcd country children 
rate about a. year and a half in mental age below city children. 

2. Analysis by test shows nothing that could he considered 
distinctive, 

3. The children in a good farming district average above 
children in a poor fanning district, 

4. It is urged that the usual type of intelligence tests does 
not give adequate measures of the ability of coiiiitry children; 
performance tests and materials more relevant to their en- 
vironment arc needed. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

H, Addington Bruce, Nerve Control and How to Gain If, Funk & 
Wagnalls, New York and London, iqi 8. p. IX and 307. 

The purpose of this book, as stated by the author in the preface, is 
to aid primarily those persons who arc suffering from nervous in- 
validism or feel themselves approaching it, Hope is also expressed 
that it will prove useful to normal individuals who wish to gain a pre- 
cise knowledge of the fundamentals of personal hygiene. 

With simple non-tcchnical language Dr, Bruce presents in a clear 
wholesome manner the facts of mental hygiene that have been derived 
from the niany medical, physiological and psychological researches 
carried on by the icading investigators in all parts of the world. As- 
suming that nervousness is not a disease in itself but rather a symptom 
of ill health which may have resulted from any one of many physical 
or mental causes, he proceeds to discuss these causes one by one in 
the forin of little friendly talks. The topics include the effects of such- 
bad habits as worry, fear, anger, selfishness, trouble seeking, etc., and 
how to overcome them; the value and proper use of foods^ the bene- 
ficial effects of the right kind of exercise, the importance of assuming 
a correct posture, the vital relation of fresh air and sunshine to health, 
the bene fits of rest and relaxation and the necessity of a right out- 
look, besides many others. 

The book closes with a pica for the establishment of free institiH 
lions by the state, municipality or philanthropic inclividuals, for the 
care of persons suffering from functional nervous disease who have 
not the financial means to lake treatment at private sauitoriuins. In 
the author's words “it is a disgrace, it is socially criminal to leave the 
nervous poor to shift for themselves.'' 

This contribution comes from one who, from long training and ex- 
perience in the field of mental hygiene, is able to speak with authority 
and it can, without qiic.stion, he recommended as a sound and practical 
guide to the art of right living and thinking. 

I. A. Field. 


Roy Franklin RiciiAnpsoN, Tltc Psychology ami Pedagogy of Anger, 
Warwick &'York, Baltimore, 1918. p. 100. 

In this little book, Professor Richardson has suhunarizecl tlic results 
obtained from a dozen Clark University students, trained in intro- 
spection, who attempted to make full observations of their emotious 
for a period of three months. Tlieir reports are classified ujidcr the 
following chapter headings: Mental Situations Stiniuiatlng Anger; 
Behavior of Consciousness; Disappearance of Anger; Conscious 
After-effccLs ; Educational Fniictioii. 

Prof, Richardson's subjects find that while the psychic background 
of anger may be a general irritalion Lending to focus on some par- 
liculav person or object, or tlic InduccmcnL of negative self- feeling 
for which the anger compensates, the balance of evidence goes to prove 
that Wunclt’s conscious fore-period is ordinarily abscjit, the emotion 
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nooic iii:vn;w^> 


cingcc siipJiif:; (liii iioi^oii sufliirnly witliniil ;uiy ;ivvai'cucS 5 q[ iis 
|:;eiieai5. Tln.‘ cuii’^ciniis fu ilir ciuniion may he mita[ Uuta 

lytics r 

1. " AUrilimive re.’U'tioii.s” in wliirh [\iv. m[\‘y [lersnu indulges iu 

nil lyiics i>f meiilnl iiii;t){ery wlierehy he liis uicliiiyjs (in 

iimffiiKUioii (.miy), or IhiiIiIi^ for fulure ntvL’Oi^'e, nH:, 

2 . " ('nnirary i earlinni'.” in wfnrii ;irnl lOfual hulWh con- 

Irol his t:nii'lm;l sm tliiil he rcsiniii- lii^ vrr.ill) .ijirl *'luvi'S liii; (jiioiny.” 

1 " IndilkiTiU rGLclioiifi/' in wliud^ \hv lirlofiilnovs mi Ihc angry 
lUTsoii lends liini lo iii,'dct: ilu: )ii’i^( o[ ilir siinaiiuo ;ind astumi* a phib- 
sopliicnl aUilUrh* of iinlilfor'cni’i*. 

liy (nr flit* jpcrccnlagc ni miihci' I'cariidO^i fall (iiidcv the first 
cljifis. TIk; seroiul clas.'i confnniis so chiscly to flic |is>vlin-analyiic mech- 
anisms of repression aiirl fleiiiise lliai if is w piiy ihe anllior did iiol 

take time lo point out Uui nnakigy ami i.*ive us liis njununi conccTning 

the application of the FremJiiui principles ilevelojuul in eonneclion ^vifh 
the sexual eniolion to other inslinrb ami emolinus, 

Aw affective of pleasanlmiss or impkasanlness uuy he cou- 

comitaiU with ^ni^cr, accordingly its il does or dems not find a(lc(fuilc. 
relief iu cxprc«;Mim. Only iit cases where if is fully and completely 
veitfcd upon its ol)jeet or iit 5 ome siihsUuuive aetivUy <i(ies anger fin- 
ally dbappear. CoiUrolled anger U-mls to return to conseioiisness re- 
peatedly. Here again il is to he suggested (hat itu: ifurospeclive results 
eoiifiriti expectations which would lie created hy an applicalmii of llic 
psycliO'aiialytic riiliries. 

The aflcr'cfl'ects of anger arc varied,— pily, , shame, anxiety, conlri- 
lioii, pleasure, increased friendliness relief, enriosity, fear, etc., arc 
listed, and seem to depetid on Ihn aniiplex of factors which to 
make np iho sliinnhis .situation ami (lie typi' oi snhjcclive reaction. 
This ambi-valcal swing ifiio another emotion lias been cxjdaiiied hy 
Caiiiicn and otlicr invtvsligalurs on a [iliysiologiral Imsis. and the chap- 
ter would be more coniprclieiisive bad i’rof. Kirhartlsini cliosen lo 
supplement liis inlrospcclivc material witli a reference lo these 
findings. 

The chapter on educational (imclious is rich in pedagogical sugges- 
tions ► U Is impossible to ovev-emphasi/.e ihc motivaiing power of 
held-ovcr anger altitudes iu luvman cooduc.l, and [\k teacher who 
knows how to arouse and guide anger ariglit is indeed wise. Kadi 
uidividiial pupil must be studied, for wliere auger may prove an in- 
centive to greater effort in onev il may he the source of discontent and 
a surly, niiscliicvDi].s altitude in another. K it can he roused against 
ihe proper obstacles, and sublimated into arduous labor, it becomes a 
vital factor in educatiDii. 


PllYLtlS BLANCIIAKO. 



NOTES. 

Sej)iciTiber ist, i^vj, the Cominunity Service Society, Youngstown, 
Ohio, organized and opened The Children’s Service Bureau as one of 
its departments with a separate staff and board of directors. The 
plan and work of the Bureau was outlined and promoted and is now 
being directed by Mr. J. M, Hanson, Secretary of the CommLiuity 
Service Society. ^ It has been privately supper ted by Mr. H. H. Stam- 
baugh^ who has just died, and who while living, quietly but generously 
and effectively used his personal influence and finances in developing 
constructive social programs. 

The Bureau was established to be the general clearing house for 
work in behalf of children in Mahoning County, It was founded on 
the belief that by early study of the "problem Children" in the schools 
and by intelligent action in meeting their individual needs, most of 
them can be saved to themselves and to society. This, therefore is 
what the Bureau has undertaken to prove to the community. It has 
worked in close co-operation with, and has supplemented, the Public 
Schools and the Court of Domestic Relations, and intends to continue 
doing so until provision is made from tax funds for a scientifically 
directed educational program. One school of nearly i,ooo pupils rep- 
resenting 20 nationalities, was chosen as a demonstration center. Here 
every child entering the lower grades is studied to determine his 
physical condition, Ills mental abilities and defects, and the environ- 
mental influences. These studies arc now in progress and when com- 
pleted will serve as a basis for recommending to the school such 
medical and social corrective measures, such re-classification of chil- 
dren and such an altered educational procedure as this investigation 
indicates and warrants. Careful foliow-up work in the homes is done 
by the school nurse and school extension worker. 

The Paidological department, under the direction of Dr. H. H. 
Young, has been making intensive studies of children referred to it 
by .parents, the public schools, the Court of Domestic Relations, the 
Children's Home, Civilian Relief of Red Cross and the various chari- 
table and social agencies of the city Dr. Young has been officially 
appointed by the Board of Education as their examining psychologist 
and, although not oflicially appointed, has also been doing the psy- 
clmlogicai work for the Court of Domestic Relations. 

The Bureau, because privately supported, is able to serve these two 
important public institutions and to help work out a few of the many 
problem cases they have in common. As a result of this correlation 
the rapidly accumulating evidence shows how the work of the Juvenile 
Court and of the schools is one and the same, and that there is no 
such a real differentiation in function as the existence of these as two 
separate institutions indicates and emphasizes. Time and again, the 
child referred by the schools is found to have a court record, and the 
one referred by the court is found to be the source of much annoyance 
and a problem in the schools. With such cases, the best social ad just- 
mcnl can be made if the child's past record and present condition be 
inves ligated, evaluated and interpreted by some one agency which 
serves as a clearing house in co-ordinating the various isolated at- 
tempts of independent agencies. 
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BOOK NOTES 


When in 1916 the I ns ti Lute for Public Service bCKnn issuing from 
New York City its weekly post card hiiHetin J^ubiic Sendee and other 
cdiicalioiial reviews it was stated that its financial hacker could not he 
named. For the first lime the chief donor's name is now piildishcrl,— 
Julius H. Barries now U. S. Wheat Director anil since igi; president 
oi the U, S. Grain Covporalvon which slahili/i^d wheat prices diuiug 
the war. 

Mr. Barnes' interest in " kartiiuy liy doing" iiiiKle him consider 
slai-Uiig a boys' .school. He finally decided to pronioic " learning by 
doing" everywhere ins lead of in one spot and started the Institute 
for Public Service to try out circulating facts about best practices in 
.school work, The offices arc at 51 Clianibcrs street, New York city 
from which center it has conducted Held surveys, elij)f;cd educational 
and lay journals for best practices; compiled and distributed such 
pamphlets as High Spots in New York Schools, Rainbow Promises of 
Progress in Education, War Fact Tests for Every Aiiicncaii, Teacher 
Personality Charts, Graduates Who Win and many others ; anssYeved 
questions from leach ers and suiierintendcnts. 

Mr. Barites himself as U. S. Wheat Ditector will value the co-oper- 
ation of the natioiFs teachers in securing the further patriotic help of 
children and their parents in circulating and using the trulli about our 
bread siii^ply. His offices arc at ^2 Broadway, New York city from 
which inquiries will be promptly answered. 

It was Mr. Dames’ suggestion, too, that during this next year the 
Institute issue from lime to lime teachable facts about bolshevism. 
Several builctiiis were issued last year and a great many letters 
answered. For copy of these bulletins and further information address 
'William H. Allen, director^ 51 Chambers Street, New York city. 


Dr. W. W, Charters, Dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Illmois, will on September first become Professor of Edu- 
calloii and Director of the Research Bureau for Retail Training at 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology. He will also serve ns consult- 
ant on curriciduin problems arising within the various leclinical and 
vocational divisions of the Institute. Dr, J. B. Miner, who has been 
Acting Director of this Research Bureau, will continue with the 
Bureau and will also teach some advanced courses in vocational 
psychology. 

Dr. Kate Gordon has been promoted to an Associate Professorship 
in the Division of Applied Psychology at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and has been given leave of absence for a portion of 
next year to continue the investigatious (or the California State Board 
of Charities begun during the first semester of last year, 

Major C. S. Yoalcum, Associate Professor of Applied Psychedogy 
at the Carnegie Institute of Technology, has bccoiric Director of the 
Bureau of Personnel Research, formerly called the Bureau of Sales- 
manship Research. Colonel "Walter Dill Scott contiiuic,s ns A.ssociatc 
Director of this Bureau, part-time, but he will be resident in Evaii.s- 
ton during the greater portion of the year. 


Dr, Plarry D. Kitson, Instructor in Psychology at The University 
of ChicagQ, lias accepted the position at Indiana UnivursiLy, made 
vacant by Profe.ssor E. C. Liiidlcy who accepted the presidency of the 
University of Idaho. 
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This paper constitutes a report upon the value of group 
intelligence rating tests, and the relations of the same to in- 
dividual examinations made by the Binet-Simon method as a 
part of a mental survey of the four industrial schools of Ala- 
bama. This opportunity came to us by request of the Chair- 
man ^ of the newly constituted Board of Control and Economy. 
This Board recognizes it to be a matter of fundamental 
economy for it to know the kinds of mental equipment tlie 
boys and girls of these industrial schools possess, in order that 
the real work of the institutions may be forwarded in the 
best possible manner. 

The schools investigated are four in number,— the Alabama 
Boys' Industrial School, at East Lake, with a population of 
about 307 white boys, the State Training School for Girls and 
the Mercy Home Industrial School for Girls, both at Birming- 
liam, with about 45 and 30 white girls respectively, and the 
Alabama Reform School for Juvenile Negro Law-Breakers, 
at Mt. Meigs, with 264 colored boys. These children range in 
age from seven years to twenty, 

1 The request for this work on the part of the Slate Board of Con- 
trol and Economy was met by the Alabama State Board of Health and 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. These agencies financed 
the survey, 
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Backwaiu)Ness of Industrial School Population 

It is a well known fact that boys and ^irls selected hy 
Juvenile Courts, and other social agencies, for residence at 
such institutions as these industrial schools, arc backward in 
school work, — that they are jji large measure wliat we call 
dullards and feeble-minded. 


TABLE I 

DlSTRlQLTlON BY AGE AND SCHOOL GraDE AT THE ALABAMA HoVS* 
Industrial School 


School 

Ages in Years j 

Totals 

Grj^des 

I 

8 

9 


ll 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


Primer 

I 

1 

2 


l' 





- 

1 



6 

h 

i 


2' 

2 

2 

2 

4 

'2 



2 

1 

1 

22 

II 




2 

ll 

6 

6 

7 

4 

4 

9 

1 

2 

51 

III 



T 


^■6 

6 

7 

14 

6 

4 

2 

2 


"54 

IV 


1 






12 

6 

7 

3 



51 

V ' 




T 




13 

12 

10 

1' 

2 


48 

VI 







1 

9 

7 

9 

1 


39 

VII 









T 

3 

T 

1 


L6 

VIII 







1 

2^ 


2 

2 ' 

1 



13 

I'x ' 










s 

2 



4 

Totals 

1 

6 

8 

9 

l2I 

20 


•01 

54 

38 

34 

8 

”3^ 

304 


Table I ^)thibits the^e facts f tom the point of view of school 
classifitatiOn for the Alabama Boys’ Industrial Sclicol, 304 
of the 307 boys examined, tot yvhonl school classification was 
stated/ are classed according to age and school grade. If it is 
fair to assume that a child in hiS? s'evienth year should be in the 
primary grade, in his eighth year in the first grade, in his 
ninth year inr the second grade; and in his fburftcntii year in 
the ninth gride, we find that there are only eight of these 
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304 children who arc up to, or beyond, the expected grade. 
They are shown below the diagonal line in the table. Only 3D 
other children of the 304 are in the grades immediately below 
these, or one year retarded, according to these expectations. 
The great mass of children point in the direction of the nine 
second-grade seventeen year-olds, 

The modal age is fourteen years, and the modal grade is the 
third. Likewise the maximal number of third graders is four- 
teen at fourteen years of age. The modal grade for the four- 
teen year-olds is the third, and the modal age in the second 
grade is seventeen years with nine already alluded to. Like- 
wise the median age of the second grade is fourteen years. 

The group of this Industrial School population is, in fact, 
so loaded with retarded children that this condition cannot be 
attributed to the accident of poor school facilities. Especially 
true is this when we consider what large numbers of these 
boys come from the cities where excellent school facilities are 
provided. 

Group Intelligence Ratings 

Experience with groux) tests in the applications of psy- 
chology to the organization of military forces Had convinced 
us of the labor-saving feature of this device in such a survey 
as this. The military tests were not available when this work 
was planned. Consiclering the large amount of illiteracy 
amongst these boys and girls, as indicated by the large num- 
bers classed in the lower school grades in Table I for the 
white boys, it seemed advisable to prepare two forms of group 
examination, one for children of the fourth school grade degree 
of literacy in English, and the other for children of the third 
school grade and below, The form prepared for those able 
to read English, and designated ‘ Form A' of Group Intelli- 
gence Rating Tests, is constructed very; much on the lines of 
the Alpha Examination used in the Army. It is somewhat 
shortened and introduces one performance test, namely, the 
mazes. It consists of eight parts, (1) Directions Test, (2) 
Arithmetical Performance, (3) Mazes, (4) Same-Opposite, 
(5) True-False, (Disarranged Sentences), (6) Analogies, (7) 
Choice of Reasons for Stated Facts, and (8) Arithmetical 
Series. The total possible score for these eight tests is, ac- 
cording to the method adopted, 193, and the actua:! working 
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time of the examinee about twenty minutes. It is, therefore, 
an easy matter to go through the whole performance with a 
group, including the filling in of the headings of the paper, in 
the space of an ordinary school period of forty-five minutes. 

The other form of Group Intelligence Rating, Form X, 
designed for children who have not iiinch reading knowledge 
of English, consists of five parts, ihe first four of which in- 
volve no reading of English whatever. The first is a Direc- 
tions Test, the second is a game at store keeping, marking 
goods in letters which stand for figures (a letter digit test), 
the third is a maze test, and the fourth consists of twenty 
unfinished pictures, A cloth blackboard is carried to aid in 
the explanation of the second, third, and fourth tests. The 
first maze is on the blackboard entire, and a child is asked to 
volunteer to show the group how to get through this maze, 
by coming up and taking the chalk and making a mark from 
the arrow on the left to that on the right of the inaze. The 
first unfinished picture, a girl without a mouth, is on the 
blackboard as on the examination book, and a volunteer is 
asked to come up and finish this picture. The transition from 
vmfinished pictures to unfinished sentences (Test 5) is made 
as easy as possible by the fact that both arc unfinished. The 
unfinished sentence is by all odds the most difficult of these 
five tests for these relatively unlettered children, because it 
involves reading of English. The total possible score in this 
Form X of Group Intelligence Rating is 182. The actual 
working time of the examinee is about seventeen minutes. 

In order to be as economical of oiir time as possible, and at 
the same time disturb the routine of the institutions as little 
as possible by our work, we proceeded first to make group 
examinations of the intelligence of the boys and girls of these 
schools by using these two forms. 

The same two forms were used about the same time on an 
aggregate of 1012 children in the schools of Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, ranging in age from five to thirteen, and in school grade 
from the primer grade to the seventh, or highest grammar 
school grade. In the same way 765 colored children in the 
schools of Jackson, ranging in age from five to fourteen, and 
in school grade from the primer to the seventh, were rated 
as to intelligence by these two forms. The percentile distribu- 
tion of the scores made by these Jackson school children con- 
stitute our measuring instnuiient for the pcrforinanccs of the 
boys and girls, white and colored, of the Alabama Industrial 
Schools. 
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Group Intelligence Ratings of Children in Alabama 
Industrial Schools 

TABLE II 


Distribution of Scores in A & X Forms of Group Intelligence 
Rating by Age op Child and by Percentile Maxima of Public 
School Children. Alabama Boys’ Industrial School 



Table II presents the percentile distribution of the perform- 
ances of 307 boys of the Alabama Boys’ Industrial School 
rated by the percentile distributions of performances of Jack- 
son school children. Since we had very small numbers of chil- 
dren beyond nine years of age in the third grade in the public 
schools, nine years is the highest for which vye have reliable 
percentiles in the X form of examination, Likewise our fig- 
ures for the A form of examination comprise children from 
nine to thirteen years, inclusive. 

219 of these 307 hoys arc beyond thirteen years of age. 
More than forty per cent of these boys took the X form of 
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examination by virUie of llieir rclanhuinn in school work. 
There is necessary, iliercfore, a certain amount of j)iojcction 
of expectation of perfnrinuiice with advancinK Wc have 
!o anticipate wliat a thirteen year-old ini^lu reasonably be ex- 
pected to do in the X form of exaiiii nation from what seven, 
eight, and nine year-olds have dune, and likewise we have to 
anticipate what a sixteen year-(>\d \)e expecAed to do m 

both the A and X form fnaii what youngcM' cbildreii liave done. 

The clistribiitioii of the scores of the lh)y,s' Industrial School 
inmates have l)ecn made in Table II according to thi.s simple 
plan. Any score falling below the lowt‘Sl two percentile per- 
foniiaiicc of Jacbsoii school children is placed in the two per- 
cenllle group mulcr Lite age of the child making it. Any score 
falling above the two percentile, and below the tlnee ])erc(Mi- 
tile limit, is placed on that level, and so on, above three and 
below five is placed in the five level, and al)Ov(! five and below 
ten is placed in the tew level. By thi?, ftwnpk plan stvatifica' 
lion we have put before us another striking exhibition of die 
retardation of the minds of these boy.s, 151 of these boys 
put up mental performances below the limits of the lowest five 
per cent of public scheud children of the .same ages and race. 
That forty-nine per cent of these boys are so incapable men- 
tally is really a more striking exhibition of the problems con- 
fronted by the management of such an institution than arc the 
actual numbers of feeble-minded which we present later. 

This classification of intelligence of the boys abundantly 
justifies the school grading as set forth in Table I. 

Of course wc have constantly to hear in mind the fact that 
the group examination does not detect the lazy individual who 
will not put forth his best effort under the conditions of such 
examinations. However, the conditions of the test were exactly 
the same in the public schools and in these industrial schools. 

In the same way Table III exhibits the distribution of 
scores of the 75 girls of the two Training Schools according 
to the percentile stratification of performances of public 
school children. 

V) ol the 75 girls iali below the five percentile level ol pub- 
lic school children, and only one of the whole number makes 
a score above the median pcrfonnances of public school chil- 
dren, whereas 44 of the 307 boys exhibit scores al)ove the 
median performances lyf public school children. This seems 
to indicate in general a lower grade mentality amongst the 
white girls of these reform schools than amongst the white 
boys. 
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TABLE III 

DiotributicJn o^- Scores in X Form of Group Intelligence RAtiNC 
bV Age OF CinLD and by PerCentile Maxima of School Children. 
State Training School for Girls and Mercy Home Industrial 
School for Girls 


Per- 

centiles 

Ages in Years 

Totals 

■7 

8 

9 

m 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

IDO 

■ 















90 

80 

1 

• 





























70 
















60 







•1 

. 







1 

50 






2 

1 


2 

: 

3 

1 



10 

40 









1 

2 





4 

30 







2 

.1 

1 

1 

1 

:1 



7 

20 






• 

1 

2 

4 

T 

1 

2 



14 

10 







1 


2 

2 

T 




6 

5 






2 

T' 

1 

2 

T 

1 




8 

3 















0 

2 

1 


1 


1 


3 

2 

6 

5 


2 

3 

T 

25 

Totals 

1 


1 


1 

5 

10 

m 

m 

15 

7 

6 

3 

T 

75 


Table IV shows the stratification of the scores of 264 negro 
boys in the Alabama Reform School for Juvenile Negro Law 
Breakers. This stratification is made by comparison with the 
performances of 765 negro children in the public schools of 
Jackson, Mississippi. It is a very different distribution from 
what would be presented had they been compared with the 
performances of white children. 221 of these 264 boys, or 
84%, score below the median performances of children of 
their same ages and race. Judged by the standards of their 
own race, 84% of these boys are below the average of intelli- 
gence. 16% therefore, are above average intelligence for their 
race, whereas 14% of the white boys, and 1% of the white 
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TABLE IV 

Distribution of Scores in A and X Forms op Group Intelligence 
Rating by Age of Child and by Percentile Maxima of Public 
School Children. Alabama Reform School for Juvenile 
Negro Law Breakers 


Percentiles 

Ages in Years 

Totals 

6 

9 

10 

ii 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 


lOQ 




2 



1 


1 




4 

GO 




1 



1 

1 

1 




4 

80 



3 



2 

-1 


1 




10 

70 





2 



5 

3 

1 



11 

60 



2 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 


U 

50 


1 




5 

4 

2 

1 




13 

40 




5 

2 

3 

5 

4 

2 

1 



22 

30 


1 ’ 


T 

8 1 

15 


3 

T 

1 



31 

ZQ 

1 



T 

7 

KS 

U 

15 

U 

4 


1 

70 

10 



2 


3 

3 

15 

10 

12 

10 

T 

1 

58 

5 



1 

2 

3 

1 

7 

5 

5 

1 

T 

I 

27 

Totals 

1 

2 

B 

13 


I 

50 

46 

44 

19 

4 

3 

264 


girls are above tlie average iiilelligence for their ages and 
race. 

8S of the colored boys, or 32% of the total luuiiber score 
below the limits of the lowest 10% of iniblic school children 
of their race, and 27, or 10% below the limits of the lowest 5%. 

The scores of the colored boys do not bunch so closely m 
the lowest five percentile strata as do the white boys. A much 
larger number is found between the ten and twenty percentile 
limits than below the five percentile limit. 

But it is evident that all three of these groups, — white boys, 
white girls, and colored boys, arc over-loaded with dull chil- 
dren, white boys 86% below average, white girls 99% below 
average, and colored boys 84-% below average. 

The distribution, however, within this lower half of the 
field of mental ability is very dilTerent for the three groups. 
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Below the ten percentile level we find white boys 64% white 
girls 529 s?, and colored boys 32%. ' 

Below the five percentile level we find white boys 49% 
white girls 44%, and colored boys 10%. 


On being compared with school children of the same race, 
the colored boys are, therefore, from all three of these angles] 
better endowed than the white children. While they have not 
significantly larger numbers, or percentages, above the average 
intelligence of their race, they do rank higher in the low 
groups, or strata. Whatever is the selection process of the 
courts sending these boys and girls to these schools, they 
evidently do not select negro children so closely as they do 
white children along the lines of racial dullness, or lack of 
intelligence. 


Individual Examinations 

Throughout the experience of the personnel of the Divi- 
sion of Psychology in the Surgeon General's office in sepa- 
rating the feeble-minded from the competent in the draft 
army, it was found necessary to follow the scoring of group 
performances by individual intelligence examinations in order 
to make satisfactory diagnoses and to accumulate the evidence 
necessary for discharge from the service on account of mental 
inferiority. For the most part the feeble-minded were found 
in the so-callcd ' E Group ' of scores resulting from group in- 
telligence rating. This group constituted roughly the lowest 
five per cent of the draft, 

As to percentages found Tcrman states that 16,266 men out 
of 1,059,767 examined between May 1, 1918 and September 1, 
1918, had a mental age of eight years, of less.^ This con- 
stitutes ojic and six-tenths per cent of the gross number in the 
drafts under consideration. 

Yerkes states later that of 1,726,000 men examined prior 
to January 1, 1919, 45,563 were of a mental age of less than 
ten years. This is 2.6% of the drafts under consideration. 
As, however, only 27,052 of these were recommended for (1) 
discharge as feeble-minded, (2) labor battalions, or (3) de- 
velopment battalions, this is probably the truer measure oE 
mental deficiency as found in this draft. This number, 27,- 
052, is 1.6% of the drafts under consideration. It seems 
likely, therefore, that soinethiiig like one and one-halt per 

^L. M. Tennaii, Psyc/iohf/ica/ /fu/fc/in XV, June, 1918, pp. 

‘^Thc Use of TiUclIigcncc Tests in the Army." 

^ R. M. Yerkes, YciViice March 7, 1919,^ p. 226, "The Measure of 
Utilization of Brain Power in the Army." 
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cent of the men who passed local exemption boards and' were 
conducted to camps as reasonably suitable material for making 
fighting men were so detective in mentality that there was no 
hope of developing them into serviceable factors in the mili- 
tary organization. 

The defects of the plan of rating adults by mcEital age, and 
judging; of their efficiency thereby, arc exhibited by these 
figures, It is evident, despite the striking presentation it 
enables one to make to the lay mind of the defect of a men- 
tally inferior person, that it docs not represent the facts in 
the c^e to say of a given individual twenty-five years old 
that he has the mind of a child of seven, or of nine years. 

The ’different ifges represented in the develojimental period 
by these children In the Alabama Industrial Scliools compli- 
cates our problem considerably beyond that confronting the 
military psychologist. Wc have to treat each agq group up 
to sixteen as a distinct group and to compare the score of cadi 
with the scores of normal diildren of the same age and race. 

As a matter of practical procedure, l)ciiig compelled to pro- 
ceed with our individual examination work before the stratifi- 
cation of scores of public school children was completed, wc 
arranged the scores in each age group, for each race and sex, 
and for each form of the examination, In order of their mag- 
nitude, and proceeded with the children making the lowest 
scores up in the lists until we felt satisfied we had reached a 
point bcygnd the level of feeble-minded pcrforinaiice. This 
empirical procedure probably involved a little more labor than 
would have been necessary had wc had at our disposition the 
stratification of public school children's performances. How- 
ever, with this classification qf pubUc school children's per- 
formances in hand we would have proceeded in exactly the 
same way, only being enabled to stop a little short of the point 
to which we mounted in each group. For mental age rating 
we used the Stanford Revision of Binet-Simon Tests. 

Value of Group Tests 

The first point in favor of the, use of group intelligence 
rating methods in such institution surveys as these herein 
reported, consists in the facilities afforded for a quick and 
fairly accurate intelligence rating of every individual in the 
stirvey; It is a matter of decided value to the Superintendent 
and management of an institution, just as to the personnel 
officer in a division of the Army, to know of each individual 
that he is above, or below the average in intelligence, and how 
much above or below he is. It is of service to such management 
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to know that one-half of the children are as low down in ability 
to adapt themselves to their environment and to learn how-to 
do things as the lowest live per cent of public school children 
of their same ages and race. 

There is no (piestion about the labor saving effected by this 
device when one is scUiiig about the survey of an institution 
population with the specific object in mind of sorting out the 
feeble-minded. It is a much more effective procedure to make 
group tests and get the scores than to discuss intelligence capa- 
city and possibility of mental dchcieiicy with the Superinten- 
dent and Leacliers. This sitiuUioii has not changed in the 
twcMity years since Biiiet called attention to the very poor 
ability of the average teacher to diagnose, or to aid in the 
diagnosis, of meiUal deficiency in the case of any child in her 
room. Any who have ever tried this method of discovering 
which children in a given group should be submitted to an 
individual examination for mental age rating and social prog- 
nosis know how exceedingly unsatisfactory it is. Such persons 
know that one must practically examine every child in order to 
be reasonably certain he has not passed over sonic mental 
defectives. 

By this method we fuiiiid it unnecessary to extend our in- 
dividual examinations beyond about one-third of the white 
boys inul while girls, and a little over one-half of the colored 
boys. This is some ciiriailnient of labor. 

Of the hoys and girls actually examined individually, ap- 
proximately one half were found to be feeble-minded. 

As stratification of intelligence of school children pmceeds 
to larger numbers, and we can state with more definiteness the 
expected ()crform:ince of the lowest two per cent, the lowest 
three per cent, and the lowest five per cent of children of each 
age through the <levelopiiieiital period, we shall be able to 
conic closer to the feeble-minded group by the group method 
of intelligence assessment. As this approximation is made, 
more labor in individual examination will be saved. 

Of course this is an asymtotic approximation, the special 
factor jirccluding diagnosis of mental defect by the group 
method alone being the impossibility, already referred to, of 
detecting that species of volitional interference with the pro- 
duction of good results in an individual, otherwise capable, 
under the conditions of the group method of intelligence test- 
ing, There will always he individuals who will do less than 
they are cajiable of performing. Some such will, in any group, 
have to he interviewed and examined individually in order to 
demonstrate that they are not as poorly equipped as their 
groui) intelligence rating results indicate, 
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TABLE V 

Relation of Group Scores to Diagnoses Resulting from 
Individual Examinations 

Total Numbers of 

(1) Scores as of lowest five percentile public school children. 

(2) Children assigned mental age by Stanford Binct-Simon Teat. 

(3) Diagnosed as Feeble-minded (institution cases). 

(4) Diagnosed as Border-line (probably institution cases). 

(5) Diagnosed as not Feeble-minded as result of individual examina- 
tion and mental age rating. 



White Boys 

White Girls 

Colored Boys 

Numbers scoring in 
Group Rating as of 
Lowest 5 Percentile 

|151 (49%) 

33 (44%) 

27 (10%) 

Numbers Assigned 

Mental Age by Stanford 
Dinet-Simon Exniniii- 
tion 

94 (31%) 

25 (33%) 

140 (53%) 

Numbers diagnosed as 
Feeble-minded 

44 (14%) 

16 (21%) 

57 (22%) 

Numbers diagnosed as of 
Bordtr-linc Intelli- 
gence 

13 ( 4%) 

3 ( 4%) 

42(16%) 

Numbers diagnosed as 
not Feeble-minded by 
Individual Examina- 
tion. 

37 (12%) 

6 (8%) 

41 (16%) 


Table V exliibits for the three classes of children examined 
the total numbers rating themselves below the five percentile 
limit of public school children of the same race, and, in par- 
entheses beside these figures the percentages which these 
numbers constitute of the total numbers of those examined. 
The next line presents the nuinbers and percentages of each 
group submitted to individual examination ; the next, the num- 
bers and percentages of each group diagnosed as feeble- 
minded; the next, the numbers and percentages diagnosed 
as of border-line Intelligence; and the last, the numbers and 
percentages submitted to iiiclivklual examination Init pro- 
nounced not feeble-minded. It should be stated parenthetic- 
ally at tliis point that considerable iiunihcrs of boys and girls 
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submitted to individual examination and found not to be feeble- 
minded were found to be constitutionally inferior persons 
or epileptics, or psychopaths, and for these reasons likely to 
prove constant public cliur(jcs on account of criminal tenden^ 
cics growing out of their abnormal characters. Many chil- 
dren were seen individually and partial mental examinations 
made, ior whom no mental age assignments were made. 

An out-standing feature of this Table is the very large per- 
centage of negro boys given individual examinations. It will 
be noticed also that a considerably larger percentage of these 
negro boys arc diagnosed as feeble-minded than of the white 
boys, and a very much larger percentage of the negro boys 
arc diagnosed as of border-line intelligence than of either 
white boys or white girls. It is a fact that we are without 
data in regard to the reasonably expected performances by a 
Binct-Simon form of examination of negro children at the 
various periods of development. The standardization of in- 
dividual intelligence rating has been done with white children. 
We do not know what to expect of negro children. As a 
consequence of this defect in our methods of applied psy- 
chology we found ourselves more at a loss in making prog- 
noses of these negro hoys in Alabama than in respect to the 
white boys and girls. 

The group tests with Jackson school children, and the work 
with group tests in the Army, have shown unquestionably the 
backwardness and inferiority of the mental development In 
the negro as comjiarcd with that in our white population, but 
we are entirely without a guide as to the measurement of 
this inferiority in terms of years and months. We have no 
standards by which to judge what degree of intelligence is 
required of a negro boy of a given age in order to warrant 
us in predicting his ability to be such that he will be able to 
manage himself and his affairs with prudence in this civiliza- 
tion of ours. Consequently, we have taken refuge in classing 
a larger number of them as of border-line intelligence. At 
the same time wc have found it necessary to examine indi- 
vidually a far larger number of them, and have classed a larger 
percentage of them as feeble-minded than of either white boys 
or white girls. 

Certain it is that if we judge these negro boys by the stand- 
ards established for white children, we should find two thirds 
of the jKDpiilation of the Alabama Reform School for Juvenile 
Negro Law Breakers subjects for state care as mental defec- 
tives, and wc should also find very large percentages of 
negro children in the public schools subjects for state care. 
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Manifestly the praclicjil results oJ allowiiifr iicgroe.s of such 
inferior intelligence, judged by white standards, to undertake 
to manage for thcniselvcs, aie nut disastrous. We are not 
likely to have to look after larger percentages of negroes as 
state wards than we do of the wliile popiilatiou. It is, there- 
fore, a scientific desidcralum of the highest import that we 
bhouW ha\e a standardi/.ation of ibe f^ind-Simon 'Vests to 
the development of negro intelligence. 

Another feature of contrast between the racc.s manifest in 
our results is a wider percentile distribiilion of the negroes 
as distributed according to the strata of performance of public 
school children. Of the white boys and girls given individual 
exarninationsj only three had scores in the ten percentile group, 
that is, above the five percentile limit, two □( the in boys, eleven 
and twelve years old, made, on individual examination, intelli- 
gence quotients of 100 and 104 ; the other, a girl seventeen 
years Mil, made X ser^ve of 102, bv\t 

tion made an intelligence quotient of 59, her mental age being 
9.4. This girl, it should be said, was called in for individual 
examination more on the sticiiglli of a slatciiient by the Super- 
intendent than on account of her showing in the group tests, 
and she was rated as a psychopathic personality really sulTer- 
ing from an incipient psychosis. A.s a result of this condition 
she shows two dirtereiU mentalities, one in the group test 
which is good, and another in the individual examination which 
is inferior. 

On the other hand, the negro boys called for indivi<lual ex- 
amination and found to he feeble-minded range high in the 
percentile stratification of their group scores, 

Table VI exhibits these facts, showing that the majority of 
the five percentile group (63%) were diagnosed feeble-minded, 
only 43% of the ten percentile group, 20% of the twenty per- 
centile group, and 3% of the thirty percentile group. Like- 
wise, decreasingly small proportions of these groups were 
called for individual examination. 

The distribution of examinees and the resulting diagnoses 
of these negro boys shown in Table VI indicate that the stand- 
ard of feeble-mindedncss for the negro boy, which the exam- 
iners had in mind in their work, cuts through the percentile 
distribution of group scores of negro children at about the 
twenty jKreentile level. This twenty percentile level; ip negro 
children seems to correspond closely tc the two percciitile 
level in white children. 28% of the five j)crccntilc white boys 
are found feeble-minded, and none above the five percentile 
group. 45% of the five percentile white girls are fquml feeble- 
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minded, and,, as just explained, nd real case is found ahove 
this group. On= the , other hand 36% oE the lowest, twenty 
percentile ^ro up of the negro boys are feeble-mi tided, and otl^ 
case is found above the twenty percentile level. 

TABLE VI 


DISTRIDUTION OF GROUP SCORES OP NeGRO BoYS GIV^N 1n(DIV1DU\L 
Exa\iinationb, and Numders op Each Group Fo^Ind Feeble- 
Minded, Border-line and not Feeble-minded 


Percentile 

Group 

Numbers 

in 

Groups 

(Table 

IV) 

Numbers 

Exam- 

ined 

Indivi- 

dually 

Found 

Feeble-minded 

Diag- 

nose 

Border- 

line 

Diag. 

nosed 

Not 

Feeble- 

minded 

Numbers 


5 Percentile 

27 

27 

17 

63% 

6 

Z 

10 Percen- 
centik 

20 Percen- 
tile 

58 

51 

25 

1 

43% 

H 

12 

70 

47 

14 

20% 

17 

16 

30 Percen- 
tile 

31 

13 

1 

3% 

2 

io 

40 Percen- 
tile 

22 

1 



1 


80 Percen- 
tile 

10 

1 




1 


Reasons for this Scattering of the Negro Feeble- 
Minded 

We cannot satisfactorily explain this disparity of results 
of correlation between group and individual examinations for 
the white and coloi^d populations. The following facts, how- 
ever, may be taken in partial explanation of this disparity . 

(1) Smaller hurhbers of negro children yere examined in 

the public schools;. 765 stratified scores as contrasted with 
1012 for::while children. It was a|so noted in- this 'strati- 
ficatkin that there were numerous cases of maxima for older 
children falling below maxima for younger children at the 
same levels. 

(2) It: is a question How far the streaks ot bnlliwiLe found 
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occasionally in mulatto children may interfere with the work 
of standardization in such a school population. Of course 
lar^e numbers will overcome this, hut it is a distinctly different 
clement from any found in a while school population. 

(3) Unquestionably the greatest source of error, and the 
greatest factor in producing this ciisparity of results is the 
certainty of age of negro children. Both in the public sclidols 
and' in the reformatory we find negro children absolutely ig- 
norant, not only of dale of birth, or lime when birthday comes, 
but also of the numbers of years of age. Constantly such 
children and their teachers guess at ilic age. This ignorance and 
apparent attempt to deceive in regard to age so impressed us 
at the Juvenile Negro Reformatory that wc came to rely al- 
most entirely upon our own judgment of the age of the hoy 
from what we could observe of liis size, growth, and physical 
development, especially of the secondary sex characters. 
Facts of this sort observed seemed to us very much more 
reliable than the statements of the boy. No reliable school 
records were found in either the Reformatory or in the public 
schools. A special factor making for the unreliability of stated 
age in the Reformatory consisted iu the fact that boys over- 
stated their age with the hope of early dismissal from the 
institution, 

(4) The more tentative character of diagnosis of feeble- 
mindedness in the negro child as a result of individual men- 
tal examination and age rating, which has already been re- 
ferred to, constitutes another possible source of this disparity 
stated loV the two races. 

The Two Per Cent Strata of Intelligence In White 

Children 

Of the 94 white boys given definite mental age rating as 
a result of individual examination by the Biuet-Simou method, 
43 were found to be feeble-minded, and 41 of these had made 
scores by the group tests falling below the lowest two per- 
centile level of public school children. The other two found 
feeble-minded were between the two and three percentile level 
of public school children in their group scores. 

Of 13 white boys diagnosed as of border-line intelligence, 
10 ill their group scores fell below the two percentile level 
of public school children; two others below the three per- 
centile level; and the remaining one below the five percentile 
level. 

The remaining 38 of these 94 white boys wlio were diag- 
nosed as not feeble-minded are divided as follows in regard to 
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their percentile ratings. 24 fell below the two percentile level ; 
9 others below the three percentile ; three others below the five 
percentile level; and two below the ten percentile level. From 
this it is evident that all the feeble-minded would be caught 
in the net of the group tests by adhering to the three per- 
centile level. Only six boys who made scores above this level 
were seen in individual examination. One of these was diag- 
nosed as of border-line intelligence, and the remaining not 
feeble-minded. It is likewise evident that practically all the 
feeble-minded would be found by further sorting over by the 
individual examinational method those boys scoring in the 
group tests below the two percentile level. 

In tile two schools for white girls, 25 girls were called for 
individual examinations and given mental age ratings. 21 of 
these were below the two percentile level, the remaining 4 
being below the five percentile level. None of these girls rated 
between the two and three percentile level. 

15 of these 21 girls below the two percentile level in group 
tests were found to be feeble-minded; 3 of border-line in- 
telligence; and 3 not feeble-minded, Of the 4 girls rating as 
of five percentile intelligence, one was found to be of border- 
line intelligence, and three not feeble-minded, as the result 
of individual examinations. 

In these three groups of white children numbering 382 in 
all, 119 scored by the A or the X form of group intelligence 
rating below the limit of the lowest two per cent of 1012 white 
public school children. 

Had the individual examinations been confined to these 119 
children, we would have found 56 of the 58 whom we diag- 
nosed as feeble-minded as the result of individual examina- 
tion, and 13 of the 17 for whom we made provisional diag- 
nosis as being of border-line intelligence. 

Using the group tests as the first screening process, and as- 
suming the two percentile limit to have corralled practically 
all of the feeble-minded, it is seen we would have saved a 
considerable amount of effort by this use of the group method 
of intelligence rating. This two per cent would comprise a 
considerable number of dullards, and some, perhaps, who are 
not dull, but for one reason or another would not put forth 
their maximal effort under the conditions of the group test. 
Many of these, too, are defective characters, — constitutional 
inferiors, who constitute most serious problems for their care- 
takers. These need most careful attention from the psychia- 
trist, Others of this class will be picked from those making 
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higher scores by their behavior, and by the reported difficulty 
they cause the management. 

Individual mental examination made in this two percen- 
tile group, which in these schools constitutes less than 40% 
of the population, will clear, apparently, alwut two-fifths of 
the individuals from suspicion of being feeble-minded. It 
will pronounce them able to learn and to adapt themselves 
to their environments so as to be able to manage themselves 
and their affairs with prudence, and will, therefore, consider 
them as constituting no danger to themselves, or to others on 
account of defects of intelligence. 

About one half of the two percentile group of these white 
children prove to be clearly feeble-minded in the sense of this 
definition just given, The remaining ten per cent of the group 
we found it necessary to provisionally diagnose of border- 
line intelligence. We mean by this that our observation has 
not been sufficient to enable us to pronounce the child so 
designated as feeble-minded, or as not feeble-minded. We 
must leave the definite diagnosis to further experience with 
the child, In many cases wc feel that a longer period of ex- 
perimentation with him is necessary before a definite diagnosis 
can be given. In fact, with many children of this class the 
pragmatic test of experience alone will demonstrate whether 
or not the individual is simply a dullard, defective in some 
range of imagination, and entirely capable of niauaging him- 
self and his affairs with prudence, or whether he is so defective 
through inheritance tliat he will have to be looked after by 
the community in or^er to keep him straight and to save the 
expense of his crimes and pauperism. 

From this point of view the group tests work out very 
much as would be expected. Army results show about one 
and one half per cent of the young adult male population to 
be feeble-minded. It is usually conceded that about one per 
cent of the total population are feeble-minded in the sense 
that they have not intelligence enough to manage themselves 
and their affairs with prudence, and hence need community 
care to save the expense of their own short-sightedness. If 
these group tests really measure the intelligence of the chib 
dren, it should be possible to find all of those who arc so de- 
fective as to need community care within the group of the 
lowest two percentile level of public school children. Finer 
work in the future with group tests may possibly bring us 
yet nearer to an ultimate sorting out of the feeble-minded by 
the group method of examination alone. 

Without doubt the group intelligence ratings of negro chil' 
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dreii can be made much more serviceable when a means is 
found of ascertaining definitely the ages of children examined. 

Summary 

(^1) Group Intelligence Rating scores of white boys, white 
girls, and colored boys, of Alabama Industrial Schools are 
stratified by the percentile achievements of 1012 white chil- 
dren and 765 colored children of the schools of Jackson, 
Mississippi. 

(2) Only 8 of the 307 white boys are up to the expected 
school grade. Only 30 others are as little as one year re- 
tarded. 

(3) The following percentages score below the 50% level 
of public school children: White boys 86%, white girls 99%, 
colored boys 84%. 

(4) The percentages below the ten percentile level for the 
three groups in the above order are 64%, 52%, and 32%. 

(5) The percentages below the five percentile level for the 
three groups in the above order are 49%, 44%, and 10%. 

(6) The feeble-minded white boys and white girls, and 
those provisionally diagnosed as of border-line intelligence 
are practically all found among those scoring below the low- 
est two per cent of public school children. 

(7) This shows the group test to be a labor-saving device 
in such mental surveys of institutions. Three-fifths of the 
lowest two percentile scores are feeble-minded or of border- 
line intelligence in the three schools for white children sur- 
veyed. 

(8) A larger percentage of negro boys had to be examined 
individually in order to catch the feeble-minded, and these 
boys' scores in the group tests range up to the thirty per cent 
level of intelligence of colored children in the public schools. 
In fact the twenty per cent level in colored children seems to 
correspond closely to the two percentile level in white children 
as a group score limit of feeble-minded intelligence. 

(9) Ignorance of actual age in colored children may l)e 
responsible for tfiis disparity of results. 

(10) Uncertainty of the applicability nf IBinet-Simon stand- 
ards to the mind of the negro child may constitute another 
reason for this disparity in the relations of group and indi- 
vidual intelligence examination results in the two races. 

(U) Numbers and percentages diagnosed feeble-minded 
for the three groups are as follows: White boys 44 (14%), 
white girls 16 (21%), colored boys 57 (22%), 
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In view of the prevailing interest in methods of estimating 
abilities, the writer undertook a comparative study of two 
varieties of scales for the estimation of intelligence. 

The first, devised by Pearson, has apparently not been used 
in America except at The University of Chicago where it 
is a part of the program of psychological investigation which 
the writer carried on for a number of years. ^ Some data re- 
lative to the use of the scale in this connection have been 
presented by Ruml/"^ 

The second scale was first used® in connection with 
psychological investigations upon the ability of sales- 
men. The idea formed the basis of the Army Officer's Rating 
Scale and is now being used as the basis of several other rating 
scales in process of developjncnt. 

The Pearson scale (hereafter designated, Scale I) is de- 
scribed at length in Diowelrika* but lest the files of that jour- 
nal be inacessiblc to sonic readers a summary will he given 
here. The scale consists of a number of classes or degrees 
of intelligence which were defined by Pearson substantially 
as shown in the form below. On the basis of this classifica- 
tion a number of headmasters and teachers in English scliools 
were requested to rate their pupils. The persons rated in- 
cluded children in grammar school and students in Oxford 
and Cambridge, totalling about 5,000, 

Assuming that the distribution of intelligence follows the 
curve of probability, Pearson plotted the estimations along 
this curve; found the numerical value for each class by deter- 
mining the point on the scale corresponding to the mean value ; 
determined the limits by finding the deviations from the mean 

^Kitson, H. D. The Scientific Study of thfc College Student. 
Psychol Rev, Mon, Sup, 1917, Vol, 23, No. i. 

^Ruml, D. The Reliability of Mental Tcsls in the Livisioh of an 
Academic Group. Psychoi, Rev. Mon. Sup. 1017. Vol. 2^, No. a 

3 "Aids in Selecting Salesmen,” published by Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Technology, November, 1916. 

* Pearson, K, Relationship of Intelligence to Size and Shape of 
Head. Divmctrika, Vol. V., 1906, pp. 
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(measured in terms of the S. D.) required to include in each 
class the observed frequency. 

The S. D. was approximately 100, and so the range of the 
two classes marked '' Fairly Intelligent ” and '' Slow Intelli’ 
gent was divided into 100 parts called mentaces, Pearson 
called average intelligence Zero, and expressed standings 
above and below by plus and minus scores. The numerical 
values of the classes were found by determining the number 
of cases failing between the averages for each two classes 
(based on the probability integral). These values are shown 
in Table I. This table diflEers from the original one of Pear- 
son's, in placing average intelligence at 300 and indicating de- 
viations above and below, by steps; thus eliminating the use 
of pins and minus signs to indicate deviation above and below 
the average. It also contains intermediate steps between the 
mid-points of Pearson's classes allowing finer discrimination 
for such judges as care to use them. 


TABLE I 


Numerical 

Values op 

Classes ; 


0-1-337 

Q+220 

M 451 

0 322 

Q 192 
Q-177 

M— 416 

0-302 

N+391 

N 371 

P+282 

R+157 

N-353 

P 262 

R 130 


P—242 

R-116 


Sub-Classes 

S+96 
S 62 


At the close of each quarter of the university year instruc- 
tors of students in the School of Commerce and Administra- 
tion are given the blank reproduced herewith, with the re- 
quest that they rate their students. Each student thus receives 
three estimations in the course of nine months, thirty-six dur- 
ing his entire course. These are added and averaged, thus 
giving basis for a rank upon the scale of intelligence. 


Classification of Intelligence 
In order to standardize judgments on mental ability, the 
following classification of intelligence has been selected. 
Please note that the scale covers the range of the population 
at large from the genius to the imbccile. 

On the accompanying blanks, please place the letter stand- 
ing for the class in which you judge the student's mental 
capacities to fall. What is desired is a judgment of general 
intelligence and not of classroom performance. If the in- 
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dividual st’Cins U) he in one class wiili i narked Icniiing toward 
another class, judKC him lo lie in tlu: more certain class and 
indicate tlie direction hy I or 

Class h — Genius 

Class M -Ksprcially Aide; A mind es|ieeially hri^rht and 

quick both in percejiiion ami in leasonin^^ able and accus- 
tomed to reason rittldly about tliiuji's nii pure self-initiative, 
even when (he data are novel. 

Class N— Capalde; A inind less likely (ban M to originate 
iiiqiiiiy, but (luick in ji(?irepti<Mi ainl leasoniitg. 

Class O — h'airly liUelligeiit : A niimi ready to grasp and 
capable of perceiviiif^ facts in most (ields; canable of good 
reasoning with ninderale elfoit. 'I bis group comprises, say, 
onc'lbird of the total pcqmlation. 

Class 1’ Slow Inlelligeni : A mind slow generally, nl- 

ihriiigli possibly niort^ rapid in some fields, hut (piite sure o( 
knowledge once acquir< ck 

Class Q -“Slow: A mind very slow, but not incapable o( 
progress, granted time and considrialde elforl. 

Class \\ Slow Dull: A mind cajialde of jierceiving re- 
lationship between facts in some ivw lielils witli long and con- 
liiuicins elTorl, but not generally or without external aid. 

Class S -Very Dull: A miml capable of liokliiig only the 
simplest (acts, ami iiicajutlih' of reastming atmul or graspiii;,^ 
the relationship between facts, riiis gioiij) passe.s into the 
mentally defective. 

C‘ia55 'JV -J/nbeci)e 


According to the second nieilmd (iKueafier designated, 
Scale II) each judge makes lus own scale, lie cliooscs from 
among iiniversiiy slmlenls wlioni be has met, five who possess 
the. degree* of intcdligence demoted by di<‘ five .steps on tlui 
scale, 'fheii he ounpart's c*ach pers(jii to he judged, with 
each member of Jlir .scale and assigns liim llir apj3roprjaU‘ 
numerical value. As liereiofore applied, this method has been 
used in making estnnations roucrniing CMinjd(‘x abilities which 
are stihdivided int(t simpler qualities; ability as an army ofli- 
cer, for examplr, iiiln ]iliysir;d rjualilies, inh'lligeiice, leader- 
ship, personal qnaliti<'s, I'ein i al value in I he service. Hcing 
concerneil in iln; pi'esnu studv onl\' with iulelligciice, tli(! 
writer cltose ibis single ir.iii, iiimlehiig <liivelinns for rating as 
closely as possrhif' ;ua‘oi<jriii( dir <|rf<'rlimrs f<n' iirwy 

ollicers. Th(‘ blank given i<i instimims is re[no(lne(d here, 
and will make finthcu' ex)»kinaiinii unnen’ssaiy, 
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Rating Scale For Use in Estimating Intelligence 

This scale is designed to give basis for the scientific es^ti- 
mation of intelligence, defined as: “the general capacity of 
a[i individual consciously to adjust his thinking to new re- 
quirements ; it is general adaptability to new problems and con- 
ditions of life/’ 

Highest 15 Low 6 

High 12 Lowest 3 

Middle 9 

How TO Use the Scale 

From your acquaintances among university students select 
ffve that range from highest to lowest in intelligence. 

Place the most intelligent one in class rating IS. Place the 
least intelligent one in class 3. Select one halfway between 
these two, of about average intelligence ; place him in class 9. 
Select one who ranks halfway between the middle one and the 
highest and place him in class 12. Select one who is half- 
way between the middle and lowest and place him in class 6, 

Now take the student whom you are rating and compare 
him with each of the five in your scale. Give him the number 
of points following the name of the student he most nearly 
equals. If he falls between two students in the scale give 
him a number accordingly (e.g., if between Low and Middle 
give him 7, lYi or 8), 

Points For Special Attention 

1. Use as yonr criterion only General Intelligence, disre- 
garding moral and volitional qualities and scholarship record. 

2. In making your scale use students who exhibit clearly 
the degrees of intelligence assigned to them. 

3. The names of the highest and lowest must represent 
extreme cases. 

4. Your saile must be eVenly graduated. There should 
be equal distances between the several steps. 


For the purpose of this investigation 100 students were 
chosen who had been rated the greatest number of times since 
the adoption of .Scale I. Their names were then given to the 
instructors with the request that they rate the students accord- 
ing to Scale ri- It should be stated that the members of the 
faculty are accustomed to making estimations about students, 
a systematic j)lan having been in operation even previous to 
the adoption of the Pearson Scale; and they responded will- 
ingly and whole-heartedly to the request. 
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Resui.ts and Conclusions 

TADLE II 

Kunilier o/ JudgTHCiUa || Avcrjigc Scorca || CorrcJaliona with ^ 

Scale I 
Seale II 

These scales, so dissimilar to the naked eye, containing 
different delinitions of iiitdligciice, and re(|uiriiig different 
techniques in manipulation, nevertheless give results of great 
siniilarityp as will be seen from an cxainiiiatioii of Table II. 

The first thing to strike one's attention is the high average 
ifitelligeiice imputed to this group of Liiiivcrsity students ac- 
cording to both scales. In terms of Scale I tlie average for 
the population-atdarge is 300 iiiciitaccs; that for these stu- 
dents, 331,8. According to the con struct ion of Scale II the 
average for all uuwcrsily sludcwts is 9; that for these stu^ 
dents, 9.9. The facts are shown graphically in Graphs I and 
II, representing the distributions of ratings made by the two 
scales. The curves both skew toward the iip[)cr levels of in- 
telligence, That for scale II is the more nearly normal, prob- 
ably because tiic norm taken for the judgments was the 
university student of medium intelligence, while the norm taken 
for Scale I was the average iiUelligcitce of the popnlation-at- 
feige. The give good indication Vhat both series ayc 
able to differentiate a university group from a noii-sclected 
group, 

As to the consistency of the two scales in arranging the 
members of this selected group with respect to each other, 
the index of correlation between the two scries of ratings i.s 
.61, ± .042, certainly significant, though not remarkably high, 

As to the respective values of the two scales in mcasuriiig 
intelligence, we have only indirect light. The only access wc 
have to this elusive trait is that gained through its expres- 
sions. Two commonly accepted ex])rcssions available for this 
investigation were academic grades and combined scores made 
ill the psychological tests given to each .student in his fresh- 
man year.^ Ratings made with Scale 1 correlate with grades 
by .62, i .004; ratings made with Scale II correlate with 
grades by about the same amount, Ratings made with Scale 

“ Correlations computed^ according to formula for ada[)li[ig tbc 
Pearson method to fank-difTercticcs. 

“ loc, Cl'/. 


Min. Msix. Av. Min, Max. Av. M-V. %D. Grcl'n T.E. TcbLs P.E. 

:i 20 ID.l 257.0 421.0 jrn.Brifi.O 10 - 62 . 001 

I 7 3.0 13. -t 9,9 O.Ol 10 .G6 .012 .32 .m 
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1 correlate with scores made in the psychological tests by 
.40, ±.088; ratings made with Scale II correlate with test- 
scores by a closely similar amount. These figures tell us 
nothing about the relative accuracy of the scales in measuring 
intelligence. They inform us merely that rating by Scale I 
is about as effective in approximating academic grades as is 
rating by Scale II j and is about as effective in approximating 
scores made in the psychological tests as is rating by Scale IL 

Both series of ratings correlate more closely with academic 
grades than with psychological test scores. This may argue 
that in rating, the instructors used the kind of ability leading 
to scholastic attainment as their chief gauge of intelligence. 
Tin's conclusion is favored by the fact that when the two series 
of latings are combined, the resulting series correlate with 
grades by .76, ± .028 ; with tests, by only .39 ± .089. 

Both scries of rjvtings agree with the available criteria of 
.intelligence to about the same extent. Docs this consistency 
mean that there is but one thing measured l)y the two scales 
even tlioiigh it is given different definitions and different unit- 
steps? Or does it mean that the instructors *made the same 
scale out of both? That in spite of their efforts to use a 
different technique in the two cases, they unwittingly em- 
ployed the same? The writer is prepared to view the latter 
.as a plausible contingency. It is possible that in making such 
estimations each judge prefers his own fixed method of 
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procedure and leans toward it in spite of his efforts to adapt 
himself to the requirements of one scale or another. 

These similarities in the operation of two apparently dis- 
similar scales suggest that in these days when rating scales 
are springing up so abundantly, time should be taken for com- 
pmtivc investigations. It is quite likely that two methods 
which at first blush seem widely divergent may turn out upon 
statistical analysis to be quite similar after all. 




THE AVERAGE MENTAL AGE OF ADULTS 


Dy Edgar A. Doll, Fellow iu Psychology, Princeton University 


Three years ago Professor Lewis M. Terman came to the 
conclusion that the average mental age of adults is approxi- 
inatciy 16 years. This conclusion is still generally accepted 
and still determines the calculation of intelligence quotients. 
Ternian based his conclusion on the fact that the median men- 
tal age of a fair number of supposedly unselected adults 
proved to be 16 years by the Stanford revision of the Binet- 
Sinion scale. Terman made no attempt logically to explain 
the fact nor to elaborate the various implications of his con- 
clusion, Arthur S. Otis, however, by logical analysis and by 
the application of results obtained by Terman and Kuhhiian, 
showed that the curves of distribution of intelligence at dilTer- 
ent age groups tended to approach each other more and move 
closely until the curves of distribution for ages above 16 
practically coincided with the 16-yoar curve. Otis, therefore, 
concluded for logical reasons, making use of tlie best data 
available, that 16 years was the upper limit of intelligence de- 
velopment on tlie^, average. Strangely enough, these conclu- 
sions aroused comparatively little discussion, hut were 
accepted practically at face value. Many psychologists were 
surj)riscd that the average intelligence of iidulla proved to be 
so low, hut those who experimented for themselves, came 
rather generally to the same conclusion as did Terman. A, 
few isolated studies showed that the intelligence of different 
social classes and of different occupational groups varied 
rather definitely, but no attempt was made to obtain any large 
number of really unselectcd adults, made up of the represen- 
tative proportions of the different social levels that are found 
in society at large. 

Psychological examining in the Army, however, has indi- 
cated that for unselected adults, as judged by draft recruits, 
a mental age of 16 years is in all probability much too high for 
the American average adult, at least as he was observed in the 
Army. The results of the application of group tests at differ- 
ent Army cantonments indicated wide differences in intelli- 
gcncc according to geographical sections of the country. They 
indicated very important influences of selections, even in 
groups of over ten thousand. It was also found that occupa- 
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ticjnal groups were of strikingly different levels of average in- 
telligence, Fmthermorc, such studies as were made of 
foreign-born and negroes, indicated very striking differences 
aexording to nationality and race. 

Perhaps it is too early to coiuc to any general conclusions 
regarding Ihe significance of the Army data. Perhaps it is 
impossible for any one man at any one or even several camps 
to conic to a final conclusion, because of the differences just 
mentioned in the selected nature' of supposedly uiiselected 
groups. The fallibility of statistics based even on thousands 
of cases was amply dcnionstrated in the Army examining. In 
spite of highly objective methods, which were almost totally 
independent of any personal equation of examining and scor- 
ing, the different camps reported strikingly different results, 
and even the same camps reported striking variations. At 
Camp Dix, for example, the average intelligence scores of 
successive draft quotas became progressively lower during the 
period of January to August 1918, although apparently there 
was no good reason why they should do so. For these and for 
other reasons, it is advisable to wait until the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army or the National Research Council presents 
the official results of psychological exaJiiiniiig in the Army. 
The present writer, however, has found so much demand for 
statements of the Army re.sults, and so much need for revision 
of former concepts, that he feels it is now very desirable to 
present some sort of statement, even if it be only pvcllminary, 
regarding the average intelligence of adults as seen in the 
Army. In so doing he will present only very 'general conclu- 
sions. In his own work on return to civil life, the writer has 
■found these conclusions of very practical value, and substan- 
tially correct. He confesses, for one, that his own previous- 
opinions of tlie average intelligence of adults were very much 
distorted by limited experience and by failure adequately to 
weight the various experimental groups on which his previous 
conclusions had been based. The adult population of the 
State of New Jersey, for example^ includes such heavy pro- 
portions of foreigners and unskilled laborers that the sup- 
posedly unselected groups previously observed by the writer 
now seem to have been very definitely selected in favor of 
superior intelligence on the basis of social standing, 

Tme iNTEtUGENCE OF ArMY ReCRUITS 

The following table throws some light on the average intel- 
ligence of adults in terms of mental age, and compares native 
whiles, foreign-born, and negroes: 
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Mental Aces of Army Recruits by Nationality and Color 


Anny Letter- 
Grade Rating 

Equivalent 
Mental Age 

Native 

White 

% 

Foreign 

born 

% 

Negro 

% 

Army as 
Whole* 

% 

Illiterate 


17 

72 

62 

30 

D— 

under 9.5 

5 

55 

39 

10 

D 

9,5-10.9 

1 15 

29 

28 

15 

C— 

11.0—12.9 

21 

8 

16 

20 

C 

13.0—14.9 

27 

, 7 

10 

25 

c-l- 

15.0-16,4 

19 

1 1 

4 

17 

B 

16.5—17.9 

9 


2 

9 

A 

18.0—19.5 

4 


1 

4 

Total Number 


9,500 

3,700 

3.300 

1,500,000 

Lower quartile 




(approx.) 


11.5 

below 9 . 5 

below 9.5 

no 

Median Mental 






age (approx,) 


13.5 

9.5 

10.0 

13,5 

Upper quartile 






(approx.) 


15,5 

10.5 

12.0 

15.5 


♦Observe that the percentages in this column correspond closely to the 
weighted average percentages obtained by combining the three preceding 
columns. 


The column headed '^equivalent mental age/* is obtained 
from the Basis for the Assignment of Letter Grades, Appen- 
dix A, of the Examinefs Guide for Psychological Exaniimng 
in the Army (Page 91). The column headed “native whites 
is based on approximately 9,500 men of the July draft at Camp 
Dix, New Jersey. The column headed “ foreign-born '* is 
based on approximately 3,700 foreign-born men chiefly south- 
ern Italians, Russians and Russian Poles from the July draft 
at Camp Dix, New Jersey. The data of these two columns 
are embodied in a report from Lieut. Chas. L. Harlan to the 
Surgeon-General of the Army, entitled “A Study of Foreign- 
born Men in the July Draft.*' The column headed “ negro *' 
is based upon approximately 3,300 negroes of the July draft 
at Camp Dix, New Jersey. The data of this column were 
obtained from a report to the Surgeon- General entitled “ A 
Study of the Intelligence of Negro Recruits,’* by Lieut. Edgar 
A. Doll with the assistance of Lieut. Arthur Kornhauser. 
The column headed "Army as a whole ** is obtained from data 
presented on page 5 of Army Mental Tests, Washington^ 
D. C., November, 1918. 

The significance of the table is obvious, The median men- 
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tal age of the total Army proves to be about 13.5 years. This 
median presumably includes native whiles, Eoreign-boin, and 
negroes. Tins median is not substantially diiTevent from that 
obtained for native whites at Camp Dix, hut as has been pre- 
viously meiilioued» a median based on any niie cainp^ or on 
less than many ihousands of casc.s, is not eiiLirely dependable. 
At Cam]) Taylor, for example, there were very sli iking differ- 
cnees between tlie average intelligence of rcginients in the 
same brigade. We may, however, conclude with a fair degree 
of safety, that the average of totally iinselecled adults, re- 
gardless of nationality ami color, is aj)j)n)xiuu\tely 13 to 14 
years. 

The other columns of the table indicate striking differences 
between native whites, foreigii-boi u, and negroes. The aver- 
age mental age of native whites is 13.5 years, and of foreign- 
born and negroes is approximately 10 years. 

Ill considering the average men tidily oE foreign-l>oni it 
nnisi be clearly understood that there is no implication that 
these foreign-horn udet|indely represent Ihe average intelli- 
gence of their country. On the contrary it is coniinotdy recog- 
nized tliat the type of ininiigrant received in this coniUry since 
1900 is distinctly inferior to the type of ininiigrant [irevionsly 
received. In general the foreign-horn in lliis stiuly arc j)rob- 
ably of inferior intelligence in iheir own countries. These 
foreign-born do, however, ailcqnatcly represent the foreigner.^ 
now in this country between the ages of 20 and 30. 

The coUuuu oC tins table Ucadecl ‘'Anuy lettev-gvade rating/’ 
combines both Alpha ratings and Beta ratings, Lliat is, rating.s 
of Loth literates and illiterates in group examinations, The 
first horizontal line of the table shows the percentage of 
illiteracy and indicates the close relationsliip between per cent 
of literacy ancl^ average intelligence. The foreign-born and 
negroes were not penalized hecavise of illiteracy, but vuther had 
the advantage. There was a consensus (d opinion among 
Amiy examiners that illiterate men of inferior intelligence 
tended to obtain higher ratings in the illiterate group examina- 
tion (Beta) than they would have obtained iJi the literate 
group examination (Alpha) had they been able to read and 
write. Compared with the native whites, therefore, the for- 
eign-born and negroes have pvolxibly higher ratings than tiiey 
deserved. On the other hand, it is of course couceivalilc that 
illiteracy tends to inhibit the full expression of the innate or 
potential intelligence of a man who has not had the a<lvaniiigc 
of schooling and an ordinary social environment. In ()p[)Osi- 
tioii to this, however, is the conviction of nio.st examine is lliai 
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the negroes and foreign-born were adequately rated, and if 
anything, rated higher than their true intelligence warranted. 

Wt come to the general conclusion, then, that the average 
intelligence of native whites is approximately 13 years, and 
that the average intelligence of foreign-born and negroes is 
approximately 10 years. It should be stated that there are 
striking differences in the mentality of the different foreign^ 
born groups. The column of this tabic headed " foreign- 
born,” is based chiefly upon southern Italians, Russians, and 
Russian-Poles, who constitute approximately 2,500 of the total 
3,700. It is not feasible at this time to consider the intelli- 
gence of the foreign-born in relation to specific nationality. 
This was an important contribution in the study made by 
Lieut. Harlan quoted above. Similarly among the negroes 
there were striking differences between the northern and 
southern negroes. The southern negroes were decidedly in- 
ferior to the northern negroes. The southern negro had an 
average mental age of ibout 9 years as compared with the 
average mental age of about 11 for northern negroes, as indi- 
cated in the study of negroes referred to above. 

The Age of Average Mental Arrest 
The conclusions drawn from the preceding argument indi- 
cate that the average intelligence level of native white adults 
is approximately 13 years. This implies that growth in gen- 
eral intelligence is complete at the life age of 13 years, but this 
is not a necessary corollary. Such a conclusion cannot be 
made until successive examinations over a period of years on 
large numbers of cases, indicate at. what age intelligence 
actually does cease to develop. It is conceivable that while the 
average intelligence level of adults is 13 years, this develop- 
ment may not have been fully attained until perhaps con- 
siderably after the life age of 13 years. There is indeed some 
reason to believe in a decreasing rate of in,telligence growth, 
so that complete intelligence development may not be attained 
until an indefinite age.' 

Some light is thrown on this problem by applying the Army 
Alpha test to juveniles. The writer has examined 514 chil- 
dren in the Franklin School, Trenton, N. J., with the Alpha 
grodp test. The median Alpha scores at each age are as 
follows : 

Median Age 9.5 10.5 11.5 12.5 13.5 14.5 15.5 
Median Score 26 37 61 81 85 80 88 

No, Cases 29 38 63 96 139 75 22 
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These figures iuclicrile that Ihc. iuc<li;ui intelligence ot chil- 
dren above 12 years daes am siguificaiUly exceed Ihe median 
oE 12-yca.r-(ild children. There is a sligliL superinrily of 13 
over 12, biU after this there is a decrease, d'hese clukircn 
were examined in ilic eight graniniar grades of a typical aver- 
age public school. An analysis of the age and gra<lc distribu- 
tion indicates that the children arc typically average school 
cliildrcin The children in the 15-year-oJd groufj might, how- 
ever, he considered as slightly helow average since they, are 
slightly over age for the eighth grade. 

A similar study has been made of 480 deliiHjuent boys at 
the State Home for Boys at Janieslnirg, N. J, The median 
scores at each age arc as follows : 

Median Age 9.5 L0.5 11.5 L2.5 13.5 14.5 15. G 16 5 
Median Score 6 8 15 20 31 34 30 29 

No. Cases 15 33 51 82 91 102 73 28 

It will be observed that at each age these Alpha scores are 
markedly below the scores of the public .school cliilcireii of the 
same age. In fact, the average inferiority aiiioimts to a])oiit 
3 years. 3"hc point at issue, however, is that hero again aver- 
age development is coin[dcte at ahunt 13 years, since the 

mediaji scores of ages above 13 do not materially exceed those 

at 13, and in fact at some ages are lielow. This siibslantinlcs 
the result found in the i)iiblic school and indicate.^ that on the 
average, mental development is complete at a1)nut 13 years. 

It is not possible to cite any satisfactory statistics for any 
long period of years on the successive mental ages of normal 
children of adolescent age. The writer is, ho^Ycvcv, conduct- 
ing a study of approximately 250 fceble-miudcd children who 
have been re-tested over a period of at least four years each. 
It is too early to state final results, but as far as the study has 
progressed it is evident that the feelilc-mindcd do not develop 
in intelligence after the life age of about 13 years. Contrary 
to previous beliefs, the age of final arrest is not a function of 
mental retardation, but is a fairly definite life age. Some 
feeble-minded of each grade continue to develop in general 
intelligence, even though only slightly, up to about 13 years 
of age. 

From all of this evidence it appears that not only is 13 years 
the average intelligence age of adults, but the implication is very 
strong that the full level of intelligence has been reached at 
the life age of approximately 13 years. This is not to be 
understood, however, as meaning that the entire mental 
growth is attained at that age. Maturity and experience must 
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certainl}? continue to effect changes in mentality after the age 
of 13 years, but the intelligence level, on the average, remains 
fixed. This does not mean that no one develops in intelli- 
gence after 13 years of agCj or that no one has a mental age 
above 13 years. On the contrary, 50 per cent of these groups 
have mental ages above 13 years. It is not possible to say 
at this time which of the 50 per cent continue to develop, nor 
to what mental age they develop, nor at what life age limits 
mental growth ceases. The only permissible conclusion from 
these data is that on the average, or for 50 per cent of pre- 
sumably unselected cases, intelligence growth is practically 
complete at 13 years. 

The writer wishes to emphasize that it would be fatal to 
both theory and practice to establish anything more than some 
new hypotheses on the data of this paper. Fifty per cent of 
these subjects do seem not to have developed iatellectuaily 
after 13 years, but we cannot say much about the other 50 
per cent. Repeated individual examinations on a large scale 
are now our most pressing need. 

Intelligence and Feedle-mindedness 

There has been a tendency among clinical psychologists to 
lay increasing emphasis upon intelligence as a diagnostic 
symptom in determining feeble-mindedness. This emphasis is 
entirely proper but has been subject to a certain logical error. 
It was found by examining mental defectives in institutions 
that practically no feeble-minded "'tested'' higher than 13 
years in the Binet-Simon scale. It was then concluded both 
by implication and by actual statement, that all who tested 
under 13 years were feeble-minded. The upper limit of feeble- 
mindedness was tacitly assumed as the lower limit of nor- 
mality. Obviously this is the logical error of the converse. 
If all A is B, the only necessary consequence is, that sowe B 
is A. For example, if a!! negroes have mental ages below 15 
years it does not follow that all persons with mental ages 
under IS years are negroes. 

From practical experience, some clinicians have developed 
the concept of borderlinity. They recognize that there is a 
certain mental age zone within which the intelligence level 
alone breaks down as a diagnostic instrument. Within the 
limits of this zone some persons may be feeble-minded, some 
doui)tfLil and some normal. In this connection the important 
contribution of the Army examining lies in die demonstration 
that persons with mental ages as low as even 7 or 8 years may 
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be socially normal) and that others v/ith mental ages aa high as 
13 or 14 years may be socially feeble-minded. 

The fundamental cotiception of fecble-viindcdncss, of course, 
is one of social competence. A fceble-7>t‘mdcd person is not a 
person of a particular mciiffll a^c, bnf i5 one who by rcosoyr 
of inferior intellujoice is incapabie of snpporiing himself tu- 
rf of supenfision in S(fciety, after he has reached the 

age of social responsibility or physical uiaturity. The mental 
age limits which were developed by clinicians in the Army on 
tlie basis of practical experience to dcsigiiale this social re- 
sponsibility are somewhat as follows: 

Diagnosis Native Vi/hite ForciBn-bom Colored 

MtDial age *>gc Menu) age 

iDvariably feebleminded under 8 under 7 under 7 

Uflually (feeble-minded 8.0— 8,9 7.0— 7.9 7.0— 7.9 

Usually inferior normal 9.0—10.9 8.0— 9.9 8 .0— 9.9 

Usuaily average normal 11,0 — 13.9 10.0—11.9 10.0—11.9 

Usually BUpenor normal above U .O above 12 .0 alx)ve 12.0 

In tin's table '* invariably feeble-minded ” means that persons 
of the iiitelligence level specified invariably proved to be (ceble- 
iniiided when account Wtis also taken of ihcir scKial success, 
educability and general mental responsibility. Usually 
feeble-minded," inean.s that those persons within the mental 
age limits specified, usually, or in about 8 cases nut of 10, 
proved to be feeble-minded when other factors arc considered, 
in this group those who were not feeble-vninded were ordi- 
narily subnormal or borderline cases. “Usually inferior nor- 
mal," means that in about 8 cases out of 10 tlie individual 
within the mental age limits specified proved to be normal 
on the basis ot social responsibility, literacy, educability and 
general mental qualities. Those not found to be iioniial were 
ordinarily high-grade feeble-minded pr borderline cases. 

This grouping is not based on statistical or experimental 
study, but is an empirical classification developed from ex- 
tensive experience. In the Army it was found impossible to 
use intelligence alone with any degree of certainty as a diag- 
nostic method above intelligence level of about 8 years. Men- 
tal age was an invaluable diagnostic aid, however, and was 
perhaps the most important ca aside ration next to a man's 
social history. In the Army it was found necessary to 
weigh .social success very heavily in determining nor- 
mality or feeblc-mindedness, and in the mental ex- 
aminations it was found imj>ortant to take serious 
account of the quality of intelligence as well as the 
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level. Temperamental characteristics were also very impor- 
tant; prudence, forethought, judgment, reason and insight 
were O])posecl to mere verbal brightness. 

Jt will be noted that this classification uses lower mental age 
standard.^ for foreign-born and negroes than for native whites. 
This implies that the mental ages of foreign-born, negroes, 
and native whites are of somewhat unequal value in determin- 
ing social fitness. The mental ages of the foreign-born and 
negroes seemed to be accurately measured, but due to son^e un- 
known psychological quality, the social value of mental age 
for foreign'born and negroes was somewhat greater than for 
the same age for native whites. 

Tliis empirical conclusion suggests an important problem 
for experimental psychology. If the prognostic value of men- 
tal ages is not constant for the different races, psychology 
should certainly aim to discover the reason. It seemed de- 
sirable ill the Army, and still seems desii'able, for practical 
social purpuses, to judge individuals according to standards 
for their race and social class, but this leads to some confu- 
sion in the diagnoses obtained. We have come so much to de- 
pend Liiion mental age as an expression of social fitness, that 
it will be somewhat difficult to employ multiple standards foi’ 
different social groups, 

AvKHAGii: Intelligence and the L Q. 

It is now the practice to use 16 years as the basis of calcu- 
lation for subjects whose life age is higher than 16. But if 
the implications here presented should be substantiated by 
further investigation, then it will become necessary to compute 
I. Q's. on a 13-year final age. This will make necessary a 
revision of previous work in which I. Q*s. have been stated 
indei)eiident]y of age. Until the question of the average age 
of final mental development is settled, it should be urged up- 
on all advocates of the I. Q. always to accompany I. Q's. with 
the actual ages of the individuals tested. This is important 
anyway, since I. Q*s. are not directly comparable independent 
of life agc.s any more than diagno.ses by race and class are 
comparable independently of the race and class standard. An 
I. Q. of SO where mental age is 8, cannot be directly compared 
with an I. Q. of 50 where the mental age is 4. 

IL will he noted from the intelligence classification given 
above, that the L Q. limits of feeble-mindedness are different 
from those advocated by Terman and his followers. Accord- 
ing to this table, the invariably feeble-minded are found to 
have I, Q's. under 50 as opposed to the I. Q. of 70 advocated 
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hy Tennan, and the " usually fccble-iiuiided arc fouiul to 
kavc L Qs, between SO and 55, instead of betwecji 70 and 75, 
as advocated by Tcmiaii. But, if the I. Q's. of the future come 
to be calculated on the basis of 13.5 years as the average adult 
intcllig^ence, instead of 16 as now conipnlcd, then I. Q's. under 
60 will invariably *' denote feeblc-iiiindedness, and 1. Q's. 
under 64 to 70 will “ usually denote fccblc-jiiiiidcdncss. Thus 
we might retaiti the present L Q, diagnostic limits advocated 
by Terman, but they would have to he calculated on a ditlercnt 

SUMIUAUV 

1. The average mental age of adults is fcn\nd to be approxi- 
mately 13 years instead of 16 as heretofore believed. 

2. The growth of general intelligence is found to be 
practically complete on the average by 13 years of age and is. 
not on the average thereafter exceeded This applies strictly 
to the level of intelligence or degree of brightness as opposed 
to intelligence jilus nialiirity, experience, and acquisitions, 

3. These conclusions arc induced by four separate investi- 
gations oil totally different types of subjects and from different 
points of view, namely: 

(a) . The application of Alpha and Beta group intelligence 
tests to about 1,500,000 soldiers and recruits, where the aver- 
age mental age is loiind to be about 13 years, 

(b) , The application of Alpha group intelligence tests to 
about 500 typical public school children, where the median 
scores of ages above 13 do not exceed the median for 13 years. 

(c) . The application of Alpha group intelligence tests to 
about 500 juvenile delinquent boys, who are found to be of 
inferior intelligence but whose level of intelligence is fully 
attained by 13 years, on the average, 

(d) . The repeated application of Blnet intelligence tests 
to about 250 feeble-minded persons of wide ranges of life age 
nnd inciital age, who individually may develop in intelligence 
up to a life age limit of 13 years and not thereafter. 

4, The conclusions are induced not merely by the empirical 
data of each- separate investigation, but particvdarly by the 
consistency of agreement obtained from such strikingly dif- 
ferent methods of approach. 

5. Striking differences art observed between the average 
levels of general intelligence of native whites, foreign-born, 
and negroes. Striking difTcrenccs also are found for differeiU 
social classes of native whites, dhTcrent nationalities of 
Coreign-born, and different geographical groups of negroes. 
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6. A logical fallacy is exposed in the application of mental 
age limits to the diagnosis of normality and feeble-mindedness 
The conception of borderlinity in relation to mental age is 
niLich extended, 

7. The calculation of intelligence quotients is found to be 
sej-iously disturbed by the uncertainty of the exact life age at 
which intelligence development is to be considered complete 
on the average. 

8. The standardization of mental age scores for ages above 
13 years by any method other than the percentile scores is not 
attempted, but found to be impeded by the difficulty of ob- 
taining fully representative unselected groups of subjects out- 
side the grammar schools. 


Addendvm 

It is now possible to strengthen the above argument still 
further. Nearly 550 delinquent youths and young men be- 
tween the ages of .16 and 29 inclusive, inmates of the New 
Jersey Reformatory, have recently been examined by Mr. J. 
W. Ellis, Assistant Psychologist to the N, J. Dept, of In- 
stitutions and Agencies, by means of the Army group test 
Alpha. The niedian Alpha scores at each age are as follows: 

Median age 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 Total 

Median score 59 62 B6 58 57 43 28 69 38 39 60 9B 22 38 56 

No. cases 68 115 109 74 47 40 17 15 8 U 11 6 8 5 541 

It is obvious from this table that there is no consistent in- 
crease in score with increase of age. During the range of 
years where there is a sufficiently large number of cases for 
the median to be dependable (16 to 21) there is no significant 
variation in score except for an unaccountable drop at year 
21. The variations beyond year 21 may be accounted for on 
the basis of selection and the small number of cases. The fact 
that there is no consistent trend in these variations is, however, 
more significant than the variations themselves. The median 
score for the group represents a median mental age of ap- 
proximately 14 years. The group is 7 \, selected group on the 
basis of delinquency yet the average intelligence score is 
nearly the same (slightly higher) than the average score of 
army recruits. Here again, however, we are not so much in- 
terested in the absolute score as the fact that there is no steady 
increase in score within increase in age. The intelligence 
levels above 16 are not superior to that of 16, It is probable, 
in the light of the public school and the Jamesburg Home 
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median scores that llie 16-year median itself is perhaps not 
greater than it would have heeii had we had age ^[roiips ex- 
tending down to 13 or 14 years, hut this is conjectural. 

This refonnatoiy group supplies a fifth group and i\ new 
lyj3c of subject. The grouii covers the uge-period hut ween the 
pul)lic school group and the Army adult group. It fills tlie 
gap and gives a continous range of ages from 6 to 31 years. 
(The scores for years 6, 7 anti 8 years have liecii omitted in 
this paper*) The continuity is, of course, broken by the 
variations in types o( subjects, hut an adecpiate basis of iu*c- 
liminary argument is afforded in the acluiil results. The new 
data confirm the preceding argument lliat there is uo increase 
in average general intelligence scores alter a chronological 
age of presumably 13 or 14 years, Again wc must insist that 
the scores of individuals range far above the M-year level, 
with the presumption, however, that such scores represent 
superior dcviatioJis of the l3-ycar group and not agc-increases 
as such. These superior scores also demonslrale lluit the 13- 
ycar level is not caused by limitations in tire scale of tests 
itself, since individuals do score fur beyond the median, thus 
proving the practical possibility of olitaiuing high scores if 
the capacity is present in the individual. 



A PSYCHOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
LIKELIHOOD OF CONFUSION BETWEEN 
THE WORDS “COCA-COLA" AND 
“ CHERO-COLA"i 


By Richard M. Paynteh, Jr. 


This is a report of a series of psychological experiments 
conducted to investigate the desceptive similarity or likelihood 
of confusion in visual appearance and in sound between the 
word trade-marks ** Coca-Cola and Chero-Coia/’ The 
report also compares the likelihood of confusion between 
these words with that found to exist between word trade- 
marks that have been held in judicial proceedings to conflict 
and with others that have been held not to conflict. Two dis- 
tinct methods were employed in the investigation : the recog- 
nition or identification method, and the method of relative 
position. Four separate experiments were conducted, three 
with recognition^ and one with relative position. The recog- 
nition experiments were on confusion in visual appearance, 
and the relative position experiment was on confusion in 
sound. 

A. Visual Recognitive Confusion 

1. General Procedure and Technique . — The visual recog- 
nition or identification method was used because it involves 
the same mental process as that employed in daily life by the 
ordinary purchaser in buying a bottle of " Coca-Cola.” In 
ordinary transactions of business where the article is sold 
across the counter, the purchaser examines the article to see 
if it is what he wants, or whether it is the same as that which 

^This study is a practical application of simple, slraiglitforward 
psychological melhods to an actual trade-mark case. The study was 
used in a case by The Coca-Cola Company in an opposition to the word 
" Chcro-CoJa.*' ‘ . 

A more extensive investigation will appear in a forthcoming number 
ol the Archives of Psychology, cnkillcd '‘A Psychological Study of 
Trade-mark Infringement'* 

The writer expresses his deep gratitude to Professor Edward K. 
Strong, Jr., of the Carnegie for Technology, for the kind 

advice and help lie has given in devising the-experimenta. 
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he liaii known oi IkilikIil licfon:. In dccicliii[^ this matter, th& 
[)urchascr is f,mi(lcd by llic rccoi^iiition or icloiUificatioii of the 
aniclc as a wi\olc, by eertain featnves of it, or by a combina- 
'tinji of both these mctliods. It often hapinnis, however, that 
a prospective purchaser has heard or seen only the word 
tnule-inarlc, but not the article itself nor its container. In such 
cases he lias to rely on his inenuny of just the word trade- 
mark in identifyiiij^^ the article. IJkewise, the observer or 
iiidiviclnal in the experiment has to rely on his jn(!inory of the 
word trade-mark in order to tell wlietlier or not what is he (ore 
liiiii now is the original trade-mark that he has just seen. The 
task assigned to bivu in tbe experiment was siinjily to indicate 
wliotlicr the words before him were just shown to him. 

The individual who subiniltcd liiinself to do the recognition 
exiierinient was shown in the presentation 20 slips of paper 
on each of which was typewrit ten a word triuk'Hiai k, or a 
’Word trade-mark and the name of its coininodity. These 
slips were presented one at a time at the uni form rate of one 
a sccoiul, by the writer who conducted all the experiments. 
T'iftecJi seconds after the exposure of the last .slip in the 
presentation, the tc.st set of slips was given to the oli.scrver. 
The lest consisted of 40 slips, and from it the observer svas 
asked to pick out tho.se that he recognized as having just hecn 
Been and those that had not been seen. There were two varia- 
tions of the formation of the test, according to the problem 
of the experiment. When the problem was to (Ictcniiine the 
confusion between tlie -words “Coca-Cola” and “ Cliero- 
Cola/' “ Coca-Cola ” appeared in tlie iircscntatioii, whereas the 
imitation *' Chero-Cola ” appeared iu the test together with 
19 trade-marks which were duplicates of 19 shown in the 
presentation, and 20 trade-marks which were new, i. e., they 
had not been shown in the presentation, When tlic piohlcin 
was to compare the confusion of the iniitatioii “ Chero-Cola ” 
with that of 9 other litigated imitations, “Coca-Cola” witlit 
their 9 originals appeared in the presentation, whereas “ Chcro- 1 
Cola” appeared in the test together with these 9 imitations. 
10 duplicates of the remaining 10 trade-marks shown in, the 
presentation, and 20 new marks. In all these ex[)erlnients 
” Coca-Cola ” was shown in the presentation, but iu the test 
where it did not appear the observer had to decide whether 
he had seen “ Cheio-Cola ” which Avas not shoAvn in the presen- 
tation. If he decided that he had seen the imitation he was 
confusing It with the imitation; if lie decided that he had not 
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seen the imitation he was not confusing it with the original.^ 
Where the comparison was iiuide with other litigated imita- 
tions the name of the article or commodity appeared with each 
iradc-inarlc. There arc two experiments where no compari- 
son was made, one showing the trade-marks without, and the 
other with, the names of their articles. It should be stated 
Itere, however, that although the words in the recognition ex- 
periments entered tlic iniiid of the observer through vision, 
not only did similarity in visual appearance, but also in sound] 
linguistic forniation, and meaning or significance contribute 
to confusion. 

'\'hc following directions were given to each observer before 
he did the experiment: 

‘‘ You are going to he shown one at a time a number of 
ordinary word trade-marks like 'Unceda,* ‘Garford,* and 
' Celluloid/ '' (In the experiments where the trade-marks 
were used with the names of the articles, the observer was 
told of this and the examples were given as “ Uneeda Biscuit,*' 
" Gar ford Automobile/* etc.) “ You are to read all the words 
on each slip of paper. Read them naturally as though you 
were reading an advertisement in a magazine or in a street 
car. Fifteen seconds after you have been shown the last mark, 
you will be given a second set (the test) and asked to pick 
out those marks you have just seen in the presentation and 
those which you iuivc not seen* You will be further asked to 
sort the marks into six pile.s, according to the degree of your 
confidence or certainty of your recognition of your marks. 
There are three degrees of certainty for the marks that are 
recognized as seen, and three similar degrees for those that 
arc recognized as not seen. The three degrees are / absolutely 
certain/ ' reasonably certain/ and a ' faint idea.' '* (After 
the observer has indicated his recognitions of all the marks 
in the test, lie was asked how familiar he had been with the 
word "Coca-Cola”). "Would you say you had been ^per- 
fectly familiar,* * mod crate ly familiar,* 'just familiar,* or 

^ These two statements are not strictly accurate as they do not take 
into couaidcralioii the possibility of the presence of a small per cer^t. 
of observers who would not have been able to recognize “ Coca-Cola," 
and ill whom the perception of Chero-Cola " woukl not recall "Coca- 
Cola." These observers would be guessing in recognizing whether or 
not they bad seen " Chcro-Cola," and would guess correctly in about 50 
or 60 per cent, of the casc.s, thereby iiilUiciicing equally the correct and 
incorrect recognitions of " Clicro-Cola." As the 10 original trade- 
marks arc approximately equally well recognized or familiar, account- 
ing for this factor would introduce no significant change in the data 
conclusions. 
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'uiifamilmr' with the word ‘Coca-Cola' before yow did this 
experiment? " 

Thus, three iinporlnnt facts were ohluined from the experi' 
merit on each observer The first fact was, wliethcM’ or not he 
confused “ Chero-Cola ' with " Coca-Cola” The second fad 
was, how confident lie \vas tliat he was correct, or wliethcr he 
was in doubt about his recognition. And the tliird fact was, 
how familiar he had been in daily life widi the word *' Coca- 
Cola/' The question of visual confusion will be iletermincd 
then by the data from these three sources of iiifoniiatinn. 

Each observer did only one experiment; and he did not do 
the same experiment more than once. The observer was not 
informed of the purpose of the experiment, nor did he know 
beforehand that an original trade-mark would be replaced by 
an imitation in the test. Furthermore, nothing was done to 
cause the observer to have any suspicion that a substitution 
had beer made. The task set the oliservcr in the experiment 
was not arduous, nor unpleasant The cxperinient was done 
with the observer's own free will. No pri^-e or reward waJ^ 
offered for the highest individual record. After each ob- 
server did the experiment the marks in both the presentation 
and test were thoroughly sliufllcd- As their positions in both 
series were thus determined by chance, no trade-mark was 
given undue prominence by its position. 

Ninety ordinary individuals were employed us observers 
in the recognition experiments, They represented more than 
60 difEete'at professions and occupations. TFeiy ages were 
generally between 20 and 45. These individuals represent a 
random picking from ordinary - individuals that resided in 
New York City, in the month of July, 1915, No effort was 
made to obtain exceptionally bright nor exceptionally dull 
individuals, 

All the trade-marks or trade-names studied in the exi>eri- 
nients are used or have been used in commerce. When tlic 
names of the articles are used in the experiments in connec- 
tion with the trade-marks, they are the names of the same 
articles or commodities on which the trade-marks have actv\- 
ally been used. The names of the goods represent many classes 
of goods of various descriptive properties. In the presenta- 
tion no trade-mark nor name of a commodity was the same 
as any other. The names of the commodities of the original 
trade-marks and their respective imitations were identical, 
The 20 new trade-marks and the names of their commodities 
were all different from the others, either in the test or in the 
presentation. 
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Tlie trade-marks and names of the commodities were all 
ty^jc written in the same kind of type. The experiments did 
not reproduce the style, coloring, or size of the trade marks 
or names of the commodities as used on the goods or in adver- 
tisements, The color of the ink used was black; and great 
care was taken in typewriting the words to keej) the black- 
ness of the ink the same for all the letters. All the words 
were typewritten on the same kind of white paper. Each slip 
of paper was two and Ihrce-quaiters by four and one quarter 
inches ill size. When the name of the commodity was used 
it appeared on the next line directly beneath the trade-mark. 
All the words appeared in the second horizontal quarter from 
the top of the slip. The four following reproductions ai*e 
samples of some of the slips, which are identical with those 
actually used, with the exception of being reduced one-fourth. 


Originals linitalious 


Coca-Cola 


Chero-Cola 



Coca-Cola 

Soft Drink 


Chero-Cola 

Soft Drink 


Fig. I 


2. Results, a. Experiment in which Appeared One Imita- 
tion, the Names of the Articles not being Shown with the 
Trade-Marks. 

The word Coca-Cola and 19 other trade-marks appeared 
in the presentation series; the test series included the word 
Chero-Cola," 19 duplicate trade-marks and 20 new trade- 
marks. 


Tadlh I 

The Number and Per Cent, ok 40 Odservehs that Confused the 
Word " Ciiero-Cola " with “ Coca-Cola " 


Number of Trade-Marks 

Observers Original Imitation 

Coca-Cola Chero-Cola 


Confused 

Number Per Cent 
II 28 
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According to Table I, of every three 

observers or 28 per cent- actually lakes the word “ Chero' 
Cola to be "Coca-Cola/’ Of llic H deceived by " Chero- 
Cola " 9 were " absolutely certain," 1 " reasonably certain/' 
and 1 had a " faint idea" that they bad seen it. Thus most 
of the ob.sofvers mistaken were quite confident that they 
were correct. Moreover, 9 of lliose confused by "Clicro- 
Cola’* were "perfectly familiar/' and 2 "moderately 
familiar" with the original tradc-niaik "Coca-Cola." It is 
seen from this that observers even very familiar with the 
word " Coca-Cola " were deceived by Ihe iiuitation " Chcro- 
Cola." 

Throughout this investigation the figure i epresentiug the 
per cent, of individuals iii a group confused by an imitation 
is not absolute. That is, it docs not mean that just this per 
cent, of observers under the multitudiiious varying conditions 
of everyday life will be confused. The percentage of con- 
fusion, is, however, a scientific measure depending^ on the 
observer's memory of the original mark and its similarity to 
the imitative. 

b. Experiment in which Appeared One Imitation, the 
Names of the Articles being Shown with the Tradc-Maiks. 

The problem of this experiment' is to dcteriuinc the likeli- 
hood of visual con Elision between the phrases " Coca-Cola 
Soft Drink " and " Cliero-Coia Soft Drink." There Is no 
other differ eace in experimental technique between this ex- 
periment and the previous one, except that here each mark is 
used in connection with the name of its commodity. Tabic 
11, gives the niimber and per cent, of 25 observers that con- 
fused the words " Chero-Cola Soft Drink" with " Coca-Cola 
Soft Drink." 

TADLli II 

The Nuudrx and Per Cent, of 25 Observers that Confused the 
W ow) " Ciiero-Cola " with "Coca-Cola/' when Aiplivd to 
the Words “ Soft Drink " 

Number of Trade-Mark Name of Confused 

Observers Original IinLtaUon Article Number Per Cent 
25 Coca-Cola Chero-Cola Soft Dfiiik 17 68 

Seventeen or 68 per cent, of the group confused " Chero- 
Cola Soft Drink" with " Coca-Cola Soft Drink." When used 
in connection with the words "Soft Drink" 2 out of every 
3 observers take " Chero-Cola " for "Coca-Cola." Of the 17 
deceived by "Chero-Cola" 12 were " absolutely certain," 2 
" reasonably certain," and 3 had a “ faint idea " that they had 
seen it. Moreover, 14 of those confused were " perfectly 
familiar," 2 " moderately familiar," and 1 " just familiar " with 
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the original mark “ Coca-Cola/' As in Table I. the observers 
in Table IL were nearly all quite confident of their false recog- 
nitions of the imitation, and also very familiar with the 
Coca-Cola/' 

The figures in Table II. show about two and one-half times 
as much confusion as do those in Table I It is the addition 
of the name of the commodity to both the original and, imita- 
tive marks that furnishes an explanation for this increase. As 
the observers in the present experiment had to read in the 
presentation the words Coca-Cola Soft Drink " in the same 
time that those in the previous experiment had to read just 
the word “ Coca-Cola/^ the word " Coca-Cola in the former 
not being so well perceived, was not so firmly established as 
in the minds of those of the latter group. Having to contend 
with a weaker mental impression of Coca-Cola" confusion 
with "Chero-Cola" was more likely. Furthermore, as the 
two perceptions “ Coca-Cola Soft Drink " and ” Chero-Cola 
Soft Drink'' are relatively more similar than the two percep- 
tions Coca-Cola and " Chero-Cola,” confusion between the 
former is hence greater. 

c. Experiment in which Appeared 10 Imitations, the Names 
of the Articles being shown with the Trade-Marks. 

The problem in the present experiment is to compare the 
likelihood of visual confusion between the words " Coca-Cola 
Soft Drink ” and " Chero-Cola Soft Drink/' with the likeli- 
hood of visual confusion found to exist between other pairs of 
similar word trade-marks that had been the subject of actual 
adjudication of infringement or non-infringement. Nine legal 
decisions ® on the similarity of word trade-marks were selected 

^Holeproof, Knotair, liosiery; Holeproof Hosiery Co. y. Wallach 
Bros., 190 Fed, Rep. 606 (U. 5 . Cir, Ct). 

Grape-Nuts, Grain-Hearts, cereal 5 oodi Poslum Cereal Food Co,, 
Ltd., V. American Health Food Co., 119 Fed. Rep. 848 (U. S. Cir. Ci, 
of App.). 

Cascarcts, Castorets, remedy; Sterling ‘‘Remedy Co. v. Spermine 
Medical Co., m Fed. Rep. 1000 (U. S. Cir. Ct- of App.). 

Gold Dust, Gold Drop, washing powder; N. K. Fairbank Co. t. 
Luckcl, King & Cake Soap Co., 102 Fed. Rep. 327 (U. S. Cir. Ci. of 
App.) . 

Listcrine. Listogeii, antiseptic ; Lambert Pharmacal Co. v. Bolton 
Cliciiiical Corporation' 5 Trade-Mark Rep. 38 (U- S. Dist, D,), 

Mother's, Grand-Ma'a, waxing pad; E. A. Bromund Co. v. Cohimwa 
Wax Products Co., 200 O. G. 1115 (Ct. of App., D. .C). 

Sozodort, Kalodont, tooth paste; K. K. Landespriv et al. \\ Hall & 
Ituckcl, 191 1 C. D. 329, 165 O. G. 732 (Ct. of App., D. C). 

Giccn River, Green Ribbon, whisky; Lang v. Green River 
Co,, 1909 C. D. 476, 148 O. G. 280. 33 App, D- C- 506 (Ct. of App. H C). 

(ilub, (Thancelor Qub, cocktails ; In re S. C. Herbst Import^ C&i, 
1908 C D, 383* 134 O. G. 1565, 30 App. D. C. 297 (Ct. of App. D. C). 
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for comparison. VWt wa'v. adjndicuLioiis o[ infrijiRemcnt, in 
^vhich the use oJ ihe iiuitalive luurks was enjoined, and four 
were adjudicalioris of iKiii-infrinjfoinciUs in which injunctions 
against the use of the alleged illegal iniitalions were refused. 
In selecting these decisions two principles were followed; 
lirst, that the original mark in llu* tlecision should ho widely 
known; and second, lIuU no oilier circmiislance or reason than 
that of sinnlanty hetween the w'oid trade-inaiks should have 
dctcnniiicd tlie point of iiifringciiuiiL or non-in (ringcniciit in 
the decision. 

'Vhe first principle was set np hecatise the word Coca- 
Cola " is widely known, ami is pretty familiar to a great many 
ividividvvals in New York City, where all the cKpevinienis were 
conducted. And furlhennore, hecausc an iiniiatioiii would 
proliahly cause less confusion in the case of a more familiar 
niiginal mark than in (he case of a less fiiiniliar original, a 
coin pari .son of the confusion canstHl hy iheir rcsjuiclive imita' 
tioiis would unfairly show lela lively greater confusion for 
the iniilalion of the less familiar original 'Thus, llie confusion 
brOLiglit about Iw the iniilation ol “Coca-( i)la” will he prop- 
erly coinl)are(l with the confLisioii hronghl ahoiil by the in- 
fringing and non-infringing ini Ihi lions, i( llieir originals are 
apiDroxiiiiately as well known as " ('oea-Coia." It should be 
stated luU'e, however, that mil all the decisions sUulied have 
originals as well knowii as ” C'oca-(j»ia." 'These marks will 
receive separate tiealjneiii. 

The s'^cconcl principle was set op for two reasons, Tlic first 
was that, the experinuiiu ineiisvlrts visual Cfni fusion of just 
word Irade-niarks. 'I’he second was that, if various factors 
such as the f|neslion of Ihe validity of the irade-iiiarks, un- 
clean hands, similarily of llie type, color, or other features 
of the label or package entered in the <lecisioiKs and operated 
to influence the prnnl of intvingcnuuit or nnn-infringement, 
we could not propcaly compare the (‘Xperi mental results of 
these complicated decisions with each cdlicr, nor with the 
simple decisions of confii.sioii of just the word trade-marks, 
nor with “ Chero-Cola/* It is ofivious that decisions deter- 
mined by confusion of word Irade marks plus certain other 
reasons arc not in the same legal nor psychological categories 
as those determined simply hy the confusicjii of just the word 
trade-marks. The decisions in the former categories could 
not he properly given us aiilhorilics governing liuKse in the 
latter, or vice versa. 

Notwlthstaiuling the fact that some selection has been made 
in obtaining these decisions, no selection was made to obtain 
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decisions whose trade-marks seemed to have only little likeli- 
hood of confusion or less than that of the imitation of " Coca- 
Cola/' That is, no judgment was exercised to set forth as 
very great the confusion caused by " Chero-Cola " by contrast 
with imitations that might be expected to show only a slight de- 
gree of confusion. In this respect the decisions represent a 
chance or random sampling of infringements and non-infringe- 
ments, affording thereby a fair comparison of "Chero- 
Cola" with infringements and non-in frixigements of 
well-known original trade-marks in general In this 
respect the experimental method gives a scientific com- 
parison, not one biased in advance to argue a decision of in- 
fringement against the word Chero-Cola.” 

This experiment is the same as the previous one, except 
for the presence of 10 imitations in the test series instead of 
one. The words Chero-Cola Soft Drink " were in the test 
series together with 9 other imitations, 10 duplicates, and 20 
new trade-marks. 


TABLE III 


The Number and Per Cent of Observers Confused by the Word 
"Chero-Cola,'' Each op the Five Infringements, and Four 
Non-infringements, When Applied to the Names of Their 
Articles 


Tiade-Marks 

Decision Original Imitative 


Name of 
Article 


N 

I 

N 

I 

I 

I 

I 

N 

N 


Sozodont 

Green River 

Mother's 

Coca-Cola 

Club _ 

Listerine 

Cascarets 

Gold Dust 

Holeproof 

Grape-Nuts 


ICalodont 

Green Ribbon 

Grand-Ma’s 

Chero-Cola 

Chancellor Club 

Listogen 

Castorets 

Gold Drop 

Knotair 

Grain-Hearts 


Tooth Paste 
Whisky 
Waxing Pad 
So/i Ihmife 

Q^ktaila 

Antiseptic 

Remedy 

Washing Powder 
Hosiery 
Cereal Food 


Confused 
No, P.C. 

24 48 

23 46 

20 40 

10 4D*‘ 

17 54 

16 32 

14 2S 
13 26 

12 24 

9 IB 


*ThiB percentage is reckoned on the basis of 25 observers in the group; 
all the other percentages are reckoned on the basis of 50 in the group. 


Table III. gives the number and per cent, of observers con- 
fused by each of the imitations. The first column in the table 
shows whether the imitation in the decision was held to be an 
infringement (I) or a non-infringement (N). The second 
cQli|mn gives the original trade-mark in the decision ; the 
third the imitative trade-mark ; and the fourth the name of the 
commodity to which both the original and imitative trade- 
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inivvks won Applied. 'I'he fifth oilunm ij;ives Iht innnher of ob- 
servers confused; Ihc sixlh and iJit last jicr cent, confused. 
The iiiarlcs are arranged in an order of coiilosion houi most to 
least. 

*\So7.odoiil — Kalodonl,’' a llon-‘i^fI■in^^(;nleJlL case, is Llie 
most confusing pair, 24 observers or -IH per cent, of the en- 
tire group were confused. “Green River- Greeit Rihboii/* 
an infringenient, stands second lii^diesl with 45 per cent con- 
fused. “ Coca-Cola™*Cluiro-Cola lies with a aoii-infringe- 
ment, “ Mother's— Grand- Ma's/’ feu' the third must confusing 
position with 40 per cent, confased, 'flit* dilTtfrences between 
these four pairs of marks are not large. Of the 10 observers 
confused by ‘ Chero-Coki” 9 were " alisoltUely certain,” and 
1 had a ” faint idea” that they liad seen it. Nine of those 
confused by “ Clieio-Colci ” were "perfectly familiar,” and I 
“moderately familiar” with the word “Coca-Cola." As in 
the two previous experiments most of the oh.servers confused 
were very familiar with the word “ Coca-Cola,” and they were 
scarcely even douUfvtl in theiv errors. Two imitations are 
more confusing than ” Chcro-Cola/' one of these is a non- 
infringing imitation and the other an infringing. lA)ur in- 
fringements and two noii-iiifringenients have lower scores than 
“Coca-Cola — Chcro-Cola.” It i.s 6 per cent, lower than the 
most confusing intringciucut "Green River — Green Ribbon 
and 14 per cent, higher than the least confusing infringejnent 
“ Gold Dust — Gold Drop.” It is 8 per cent, lower th<^n the 
most confusing non-infringement ” Sozodont — Kalodoiit;” 
and 22 per cent, higher than the lowest non-inf ringeinent 
” Grape-N uts — Grain-Hearts .” 

The original marks in the tabic that arc about as well- 
known in New York City as “ Coco-Cola ” are pcrlmps Gold 
Dust,” "Grape-Nuts” and “ Casenrets.” The remaining 
original marks, with the exception of " Sozodont,” contain 
ordinary words which arc met with frequently enough in 
daily life to be perhaps as familiar as the three al)ove marks. 
It seems that the combination of the two ordinary words in 
" Holeproof ” puts it also under the latter class of marks, Let 
us now compare the scores of the imitations of lhe.se two 
classes with the score of “ Chero-Cola ” It is more confusing 
than the imitation of any of the most widely known original 
marks. Two of these imitations are infringemeuts and cue 
a non-infringement. In order of aiiioimt of confusioJi tlicse 
marks are*. 
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Coca-Cola Chero-Ccla 40 ner cent 

CascaretG Castorets h ‘ 

Gold Dust Gold Drop 26 " " 

Grape-Nuts Grain-Hearts 18 " '' 

Coca-Cola, Chero-Cola * has confused 12 per cent, more 
observers than Cascarets— Castorets ; 14 per cent, more 
than * Gold Dust — Gold Drop ; and 22 per cent, more than 
Grape-Nuts Grain Hearts.^' Of the less well-known 
original marks one non-infringement Sozodont— Kalodont ” 
and one infringement “ Green River— Green Ribbon " are 
more confusing. Mother’s— Grand-Ma's” a non-infringe- 

ment ties with Coca-Cola — Chero-CoJa/’ and all tlie rest are 
less confusing than it. 

It will be observed that in Table III “Chero-Cola” shows 
less confusion than in Table IL In both experiments the 
marks were used in connection with the name of the com- 
modity. In Table III the per cent, confused is 40^ and in 
Table II, 68 per cent,, the difference being 28 per cent. The 
reason for the decrease in Table III was that Cliero-Cola " 
appeared in the test together with 9 other imitations. The 
fact that the observer was usually confronted with several 
imitations before the imitation of "" Coco-Cola '' appeared, was 
in itself a kind of fore-knowledge and warning to beware of 
imitations. In the experiment of Table II. the presence of 
one imitation among 39 different trade-marks in the test, 19 
being duplicates of what they had seen and 20 new, would 
find the observer not expecting to be fooled by an imitation. 
In the experiment of Table III the presence of 10 imitations 
in the test together with 10 duplicate and 20 new marks would, 
on the contrary, act as a warning to be more cautious, wary, 
and careful in recognizing all marks. The natural result fol- 
lowed this condition; that is, there was a cutting down of the 
confusion caused by '' Chero-Cola/^ 

TABLE IV 

The Average Per Cenf. of Observers Confused bv the Word 
"Chero-Cola,’' the Five Infringements, and Four Non-In- 
fringements, When Applied to the Names or Their Articles 


Number of Confused 

Decisions Decision Av. P.C. 

Coca-Cola— Chero-Cola 40. 

5 Infringement 33.2 

4 Non-infringement 32.5 
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It we compute the average percentages at the five tnCring- 
ing marks, and of the four non-in fringing marks, as in Table 
IV, wc find that the score of '* Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola " is 
higher than cither average. It is alx>ut 7 j>cr cent, higher. The 
average for the mfringeinenls is 33.2 per cent., and for the 
non-infringcineiits 32.5 jKir cent. The average of the infringe- 
ments is only 0,7 j>cr cent, higlicr than the average of the noa- 
infringements. 

The most impoiianl characteristic o( this dificrence is its 
smail amount. On the other ' hand, “ Green River — Green 
Ribbon and "Gold Dust — Gold Drop” is 20 i>er cent; and 
the largest difference Iretwceii two noii-iufringcments, '* Sozo- 
dont — Kaladoiit ” and " Grape-Nuts — Grain^Hearts ” is 30 pet 
cent. Returning for a moment to Table III, two non-infringe- 
ments, three if we include "Coca-Cola — Clicro-Cola,” arc 
more confusing than four infriiigcmciiLs. The most confus- 
ing imitation is a non-iiifringcnicnt ; and three of the four 
most confusing Imitations arc non-infringements, including 
” Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola." The least two confusing imita- 
tions arc non- infringements, The difierences within both 
classes of decisions so cnonnov\sly outweigh the difference be- 
tween the classes, that (or practical pui-posea the difference 
in confusion between the infringing and non-infringing imita- 
tions may be disregarded, 

Therefore, these decisions arc not entirely reliable or con- 
sistent. The experiment, presenting conditions no more diffi- 
cult or essentially different from those in daily life, ruuls that 
there is a likelihood of confusion with nil non-in fringing imita- 
tions which the courts held to show no confusion. 

d. Duplicate and New Trade-Marks. By calculating how 
well the duplicate and new trade-marks were recognized, the 
difficulty of the task set the observer may he shown. If the 
observer recognites correctly all the duplicates and new trade- 
marks, he would then obtain for them 100 per cent of correct 
recogEiitions, or a perfect score. A score of SO per cent, of 
correct recognitions may indicate that the experiment is ex- 
ceedingly difficult or that the olwerver was simply guessing, 
in either case meaning zero or no memory of the duplicate 
shown in the presentation. By pure chance alone it would be 
possible to obtain this score. An average of 75 per cent, of 
coTiect recognitions would then stand midway l>etwcen zero 
ability to recognize and just a perfect score; an average of 85 
per cent, would stand seven- tenths of the distance to the latter. 
The other intervening scores can likewise be judged as to their 
relative difficulty. So, irrespective of the observer's rccog- 
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nitions of tlie imitations, the difficulty of the experimental 
conditions may be shown by calculating the per cent, of cor- 
rect recognitions of the duplicate and new trade-marks. 

As is shown in Table V, the duplicates have a score of 80 
per cent., and the new trade-marks a score of 94 per cent. 

TABLE V 

The Average Per Cent, of Observers that Correctly Recognized 
THE Duplicate ano New Marks, With One Imitation Without 
THE Name of the Article 

Number of Marks Kind of Mark Average Per 




Cent 

19 

Duplicate 

BO 

20 

New 

94 


Average 

87 


IL is thus easier to tell the marks that have not been seen 
before than those that have. The final average 87 per cent, 
represents the difficulty of the task set the observers. That is, 
excluding the results of the imitation, the average per cent, 
of correct recognitions of all the other marks is 87 per cent. 
The task was perhaps not more difficult than that which the 
prevailing conditions in daily life would offer, nor so easy that 
it could be reacted to without error. 

TABLE VI 

The Average Per Cent, of Observers That Correctly Recognized 
THE Duplicate and New Marks, with One Imitation with the 
Name or the Article 


Number of Marks 

Kind of Mark 

Average 
Per Cent. 

19 

Duplicate 

66 

20 

New 

91 


Average 

79 


Table VI presents the results of the duplicate and new 
trade-marks in the experiment in which one imitation ap- 
peared, and in which the trade-marks were used with the 
names of their commodities. The duplicates have a score of 
66 per cent., and the new trade-marks a score of 91 per cent. 
In Tabic VI, as also in the preceding table, the average per 
cent, of the new trade-marks is higher than that of the dupli- 
cates. There is, however, in Table VI a lower score for the 
duplicate.s than in Table V; those for the new trade-niarks 
arc about ihc same. 
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This decrease in per cent, of correct recognitions tor the 
duplicates with the name oi the article is cxplaiiied by the 
fact that in the same length of exposure more material in the 
presentation had to he taken in than when the trade-mark 
alone was shown, A weaker mental impression for tlie dupli- 
cates in Table VI thus caused a drop in the per cent of cor- 
rect recognitions. But, adding the name of the article to the 
new trade-marks made just a slightly lower change in ability 
to discriminate them. We have already seen above in Table 
H that the relatively shorter time to receive the impression of 
the original with the name of the commodity aided in causing 
more confusion than did the original trade-mark without it, 
as in Table I, The final average in Table VI is 79 per cent. 
Although it is 8 per cent. lower than the final average in Table 
V, the task is still of fair difficulty, 

TABLE VIl 

The Average Per Cent, of observers That Correctly Recognized 
THE Duplicate and New Mwiks, with 10 Imitations with the 
Name of the Article 


Number of Marks Kind of Mark Average 

Per Cent 

10 Duplicate ’fifi 

20 New 94 

Average * 85 


Table VII gives the average per cent, of correct recogni- 
tions of the duplicate and new trade-marks in the experiment 
in which lO imitations appeared, and in which the trade- 
marks were used with the names of their commodity. The 
duplicates have a score of 68 per cent., and the new trade- 
marks a score of 94 per cent. As in Tables V and VI the 
average of the new trade-marks is higher than the average of 
the duplicates. The scores in Tables VI and VII are for both 
kinds of marks about the same. The final average 85 per 
cent, in Table VII represents the difficulty of the task. 

B. Sound Confusion Measured by Relative Position 

1 . General Procedure and Technique. The method of rela- 
tive position was used to compare the likelihood of confusion 
in sound between the words Coca-Cola '' and Gliero-Cola 
with that between the litigated trade-marks of the previous 

* This average was obtained by dividing the Bum of the 30 separate 
Boores by 30*. \t slightly higher than the average obtained by dividing 
the sum of the average of the duplicate and new scores by 2. 
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<acperiment. This method does not state '‘how many 'V are 
confused in sound by the various imitations, but it does give 
a measure of their relative differences in sound confusion. It 
required the observer to arrange the 10 pairs of litigated trade- 
marks in a list according to the amount or magnitude of con- 
fusion that the imitation is likely to cause. Any pair is then 
measured by its position in the list. In the comparison of 
“ Cliero-Cola ** with the nine imitations, and the psychological 
criticism of their legal decisions it is recognized that the deci- 
sions were not rendered entirely on sound confusion. 

Measurement by relative position was adopted: first, be- 
cause it is a different method from that used in the previous 
experiment ; second, because there is a certain analogy between 
the mental processes of the observer judging relative differences 
and the mental processes in the minds of the court judging 
the question of infringement or non-infringement; and third, 
because confusion between the words "Coca-Cola*' and 
" Chero-Cola " is especially likely to occur under certain 
actual business conditions in respect to their sounds. 

As regards the first point, it would obviously be of much 
importance if a method different from that employed in visual 
recognitive confusion should show that confusion in sound 
between the words " Coca-Cola " and “ Chero-Cola " was 
above that of the average of the infringing and non-infringing 
marks. Confirmation of greater likelihood of confusion than 
infringements and non-infringements by two different methods 
is certainly significant. 

As regards the second point, the mental processes of the 
observer comparing relative differences in sound confusion are 
essentially very similar to those in the minds of judges com- 
paring the sound confusion of a pair of trade-marks in a case 
in court with that of trade-marks adjudicated infringement 
and non-infringement. Although there are resemblances be- 
tween the mental conditions that give the experimental data 
and those that give the legal decisions, there are differences 
between this experimental method and the legal procedure 
that have greater significance. With measurement by relative 
position the accuracy or mathematical validity is higher. In 
employing a far greater number of observers the arrangement 
is much less likely to be the result of chance bias of a few in- 
dividuals. In the average of a large number of judgments a 
chance bias in any one direction is cancelled, and the result 
represents tlie general tendency of all the observers. 

Furthermore, the observers are entirely disinterested in the 
outcome of the experiment. They do nob know which trade- 
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marks liave been adjudicated iniringemeut or nou-mfriage- 
nient, nor that any pair of IradeMirarks is being especially in- 
vestigated. Not knowing that tlic experiment is being con- 
ducted for a pending case llic judgnuiiits of ilie observers arc 
consequently without prejudice to either plaiiUift or defentl- 
aiU\ On the other hand, with legal procedure not more than 
a few judges pas.s on the dcci.sioii; and tlieir judgments tend 
to some extent to be influenced hy the abilities of contcv\dmg 
counsels to magnify the dinterences and increase the similari- 
ties of the trade-marks. Mea.surcnieiit by relative position 
gives an exact measure, whereas a judicial decision throws a 
case into one or two categories, ill-dcriiied and without quanti- 
tative significance. It is thus clear that this experimental 
method is far superior to the present legal procedure. 

As regards the last point, the probability of confusion in 
sound or pronunciation between the words Coca-Cola ** and 

Chero-Cola ” is considered liecaiisc it is in this respect that 
a purchaser asking for a glass of Coca-Cola'* from the dis- 
penser of the drink at tlic fountain is likely to l>e fooled. The 
purchaser under these conditions does not usually see the 
label on the bottle or its crown, and and he can not identify 
the drink by its tradc-iunrk. Assuming that the dispenser is 
acting honestly in listening to his customer'.s request, and in 
fulfilling what he believes lo he that request, confusion be- 
tween the words " Coca-Cola " and Chcro-Cola " is most 
likely in sound or pronunciation alone. 

Each observer was given an envelope and a slieet of dircc- 
tion5. Enclosed in the envelope were 10 slips of white paper, 
on each of which appeared two trade-marks. The slips o( 
paper were the same size as those of the previous experiments; 
and the trade-marks were all typewritten in black ink. The 
name of the article or commodity did not appear with ihc 
trade-mark. The following reproduction is a sample 0 / one 
of the slips and is identical with that actually used. 


Coca-Cola 

Chcro-Cohi 


Fig. 2 
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The directions were as lollows: 

" Please arrange in serial order as well as you can’ the en- 
closed slips of paper according to the following instructions. 

** Each slip contains two trade-marks of a common article. 
The upper is the original trade-mark, and the lower is the imi- 
tation of it. 

" The different pairs of trade-marks on the different slips 
vary in their likelihood of conftisioni or in their deceptive 
similarity, or in the likelihood that the imitation trade-mark 
will be mistaken for the original. This conj^sion may be due 
io the abpearmce of the trade-marks, their sound, their lin- 
guistic jormatioii, their meaning or significance, or 0113 ; cpni- 
bmation tf these four factors. Neglect^ however, all of these 
four factors except that of so\tnd, 

"Arrange the slips according to the likelihood of confusion 
in just the sound of the trade-marks: Put on the top of the 
pile the slip containing the imitation which shows the greatest 
likelihood of ton fusion in sound and on the bottom the slip 
containing the imitation which shows the least likelihood of 
confusion in sound. Between the top slip and the bottom put 
in order those slips containing imitations which show inter- 
vening degrees of likelihood of confusion in sound. 

" In arranging the slips consider the trade-marks as if you 
have had no previous experience with them," 

In addition, the observer was told that th^re was no time 
limit, and that he could take as long as he wished to make 
the arrangement, and further that he was allowed to rearrange 
the order until it satisfied him. To do the experiment usually 
required about five minutes. No information was given as to 
the purpose of the experiment. 

Fifty observers assisted in the task of judging the trade- 
marks. They were mostly students of psychology at Columbia 
University, during the month of October, 1915. Some were 
undergraduates studying psychology, and some were graduate 
students with special training in it, and a few were assistants 
and instructors of psychology. Only four observers had not 
gone to college, but all had been acquainted with psycho- 
logical experiments. No observer that took part in any of tlie 
recognition experiments acted again in this experiment. 

2 Results. Table VIII gives the grades and probable 
errors of the word " Chero-CoJa," each of the five infringing, 
and four non-infringing imitations. The first column in the 
table shows whether the imitation in the decision was held to 
be an infringement (I) or a noninfringement (N). The sec- 
ond column gives the original trade-mark in the decision; and 
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tile third tlic imitative. The fourth column gives the grade; 
and the fifth and last the probable error of the grade. The 
marks are arranged in an order of probable confusion from 
most to least, j The pair of trade-marks which received the 
smallest average was judged to have the greatest likelihood of 
confusion in sound; the pair which ohlaincd the largest aver- 
age was judged to have the least lilceliliood of confusion in 
sound. 

TABLE VUI 

The Grades and Prohaiile Errors of mv: IVord ‘'Cuero ColAi" 
Each of the Five Infringements, and Four Non- Infringements 


Decision 

Original 

Trade-Mark 

Iriiifativc 

Av. 

P.E 

I 

Cascarcts 

Castorets 

L2 

.03 

I 

Green River 

Green Ribljon 

;L3 

.13 


Co€a-Cofa 

Cficro-Cola 

3-6 

• ^7 

1 

Listcriiie 

LislO(jcn 

3.7 

.15 

N 

Sozodont 

K[ilodont 

5.1 

.20 

1 

Gold Dust 

Gold Drop 

5.2 

.12 

N 

Graijc-Nuts 

Grnin-Heartii 

7.0 

,13 

I 

Club 

Cliancclloi Club 

7.8 

.11 

N 

Mollicr's 

Grand-Ma’s 

8.6 

.OJ) 

N 

Holeproof 

Kuo lair 

9.5 

.08 


“ Cascarets — Castorets,'* an inCringcineiit, has hetn selected 
oLii of the 10 pairs of tracle-imrUs as 1 icing tlie iiio.st confus- 
ing. It was placed in the first pnsiuon by 42 ohsci vcis, and 
u\ the second hy 8. Its average ov positlau Is 1,2, 

'' Green River — Green Ribbon stands second with a grade 
of 3.3. "Coca-Cola — Chcro-Cola" with a grade of 3.6 is 
nearly tied by an infringement, " Listcrliic — Listogcii with 
a grade of 3.7 for the third most confusing position. The 
grade of " Coca Cola — Chcro-Gohi " is 0.3 lower than that of 
"Green River — Green Ribbon/’ and 0.1 higher than that of 
“ Listeriiie — Listogen." These dilTerences are not large. The 
grade of "Coca-Cola — Chcro-Cola ” is 2.4 lower than the 
grade of the most confusing inf riiigemenl " Cascarets — Cas- 
iorets;” and it is 4.2 higher than that of the least confusing 
infringement "Club — Chancellor Club." It is 1.5 higher than 
the most confusing nciivinfringcmcnt " Sozodont — ICalo- 
donl; and it is 5.9 higher than the grade of the least coiifu.s- 
iiig non-mfringement " Holeproof— Knotair." The ai range- 
menl shows that " Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola ” is ahoiil equally 
confusing with one infringement, less confusing ihan two in- 
fringements, and more coiifu.sing tlian two iiifringenicnlH- and 
all four non-in fringcnients. 
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A consideration of the probable errors will show that the 
grades of confusion oE the different pairs of trade-marks have 
a high degree of validity. Moreover, the validity itseH oE 
the order can be measured. The probable error of the grade 
1.2 is 0.03. It must, however, be remembered that the chances 
of the true grade being far outside this range decrease very 
rapidly. The possibility that the grade 1.2 of Cascarets — 
Castorets ” is due to chance is entirely negligible. Although 
all the remaining probable errors are somewhat larger, they 
indicate a high degree of validity of the average grades. The 
larger probable errors indicate that the order is less certain, 
and the difference in confusion between one pair of trade- 
marks and the next on the list is less. The probable error of 
the grade 3.6 of “Coca-Cola — Ghei'o-Cola“ is 0.17, or the 
chances arc even that this grade is correct within about one- 
fifth of a unit. 

The probable error of the difference 0.3 between the grade 
3.6 of “ Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola ” and the next higher grade 
of “ Green River — Green Ribbon " will show the chances that 
“ Coca-Cola — Clieio-Cola ” deserves a grade as high as that 
of ** Green River — Green Ribbon.” The probable error of the 
difference 0.3 is 0.21. As the difference 0.3 is about 1.4 times 
greater than the probable error of the difference 0.21, the 
•chances are about 3 to 2 that “ Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola ” does 
not deserve a grade as high as that of ” Green River — Green 
Ribbon.'" As the difference 0.1 between the grade of “ Coca- 
Cola — Chero-Cola” and the next lower grade of “ Listerine — 
Listogen ” is covered by tKe probable errors of the grades, 
the chances arc nearly even that “ Lister ine — Listogen ” de- 
serves a grade as high as that of “ Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola.” 
The probable error of the difference 1.5 between the grade of 
” Coca-Cola--Chero-Cola ” and the second lower grade of 
“ Sozodont— Kalodont ” is 0.26. As the difference 1.5 is 
about 5.8 times greater than the probable error of the differ- 
ence 0.26, the chances are over 10,000 to 1 that ” Coca-Cola— 
Chero-Cola ” does not deserve a grade as low as that of 
“ Sozodont— Kalodont.” Therefore, the chances are about 
3 to 2 that ‘ ' Coca-Cola— Chero-Cola ” does not deserve a 
grade as high as that of “Green River — Green Ribbon; * the 
chances are nearly even that “ Listeriiie — Listogen ” deserves 
a grade as high as that of “ Coca-Cola— Chero-Cola ; ” and the 
chances are over 10,000 to 1 that Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola 

does not deserve a grade as low as that of Sozodont 
Kalodont.” 

Of the very well-known original trade-marks “ Cascarets — 
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CastoretB " alone stands higher than “ Coca-Cola — Chero- 
Cola/* and '* Gold Dust — Gold Drop " and Grape-Nuts — 
Grain-Hearts'* arc both lower, (3f the less well-known 
original trade-marks ” Green River — Green Ribbon *' stands 
higher than “ Coca-Cola — Cliero-Cola,** Lislerin& — Liato- 
gen** about the same, and all the rest lower. In this relative 
position experiment the comparison iKitween lliesc two classes 
of trad^-inarks is not really necessary as the instructions re- 
quired the observer to disregard the factor of familiarity with 
the trade-marks. In only Ihrec cases <lid the ohserver report 
any difficulty in so doing it, 

TABLE IX 

The Average Grades and Prodadle Errors of the Word "Chero^ 
Cola/' the Five Infringements, and Four Non-Infringements 

Number of 


Decisions 

Decision 

Av, 

P. E 


Coca-Cola— Chero- Cola 


.12 

5 

Infringement 

4.2 

4 

Non-infringement 

7.6 

.11 


Table IX gives the average grades of ** Coca-Cola — ^Chero- 
Cola " of the five infringements, and four non-iiilringcmcnts. 
" Coca-Cola — Chero Cola " has a higher rank than both the 
average grades of the infringements, and the average grades 
of the iion-infringcincnts- It is 0.6 higher than the average 
of the infringements, and 4.0 higher than the average of the 
lion-infringements. The average of the infringements is 4.2, 
and that of the non-infringements 7,6; their probable errors 
are 0.12 and 0.11 respectively. 

The probable error of the difference 0.6 lietween the grade 
of Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola*' and the average of the five in- 
fringements is 0,21, As the dilTcrence 0.6 is about 2,9 times 
greater than the probable error of the difference 0.21, the 
chances are about 19 to 1 that *' Coca-Cola — Cbero-Cola ** 
docs not deserve a grade as low as the average of the five 
infringements. The probable error of the difference 4.0 be- 
tween the grade of ** Coca-Cola — Chcro-Cola *' and i)ie average 
of the four non-infringements is 0.20, As the difference 4.0 
is 20 times greater than the probable error of the 0.20, there 
arc practically no chances that Coca-Cola — Chcro-C^ola " de- 
serves a grade as low as the average of the four nori-infringe- 
ments. ** Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola/* therefore, stands with 
high validity above the average of the five infringemeiUs, and 
the average of the four non-infringements. 
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In Table VIII, among the infringements the greatest differ- 
ence IS 6.6, between Cascarets Castorets'’ with a grade 

of 1.2 and "Club — Chancellor Club” with a grade of 7.8. 
Among the noil-infringements the greatest difference is 4.4^ 
between " Sozodont— Kalodont ” with a grade of 5.1 and 
"Holeproof— Knotair” with a grade of 9,5. In Table IX 
the average of the five infringements is 3.4 higher than that 
of the four non-infringements. Thus the differences within 
either dps of decisions are greater than between them, Two 
non-infringements, thrp if we include " Coca-Cola— Chero- 
Cola,” arc more pntusing than the lowest infringement, The 
two most confusing imitations are infringements, and tlie two 
least confusing non-infringements. In sound confusion the 
results point consequently as did those in visual lecognitivc 
confusion to the unreliability and inconsistency of the legal 
decisions and of the present legal procedure. The difference, 
however, between the averages of the infringements and non- 
infringements in sound confusion by relative position is 
greater tlian in visual recognition confusion, and indicates a 
greater accuracy of the decisions. 

A comparison of Tables III and VIII will show that the 
positions of the same pairs of marks in the two lists have 
changed in most cases. “ Green Rivei^ — Green Ribbon ” is the 
only pair that did not change its position. " Coca-Cola — Chero- 
Cola " changed only one-half of a position, Holeproof — Kno- 
tair^' changed one position, " Listerine — Listogen” and 
''Gold Dust — Gold Drop” two positions, "Grape-Nuts — 
Grain-Hearts” and ” Club— Chancellor Club” three, “ Sozo- 
dont — Kalodont ” four, ” Mother’s— Grand-Ma’s ” five and 
onc-half, and " Cascarets— Castorets " six. The average of 
the number of positions changed for the 10 pairs of marks is 
2.7. The lack of exact correspondence between the positions 
of the same pairs in both lists does not mean that the methods 
or results arc contradictory or inconsistent Though in Iwth 
experiments presentation of material was through vision, 
each experiment principally affected two different senses. 
Exact correspondence would most likely have existed between 
the two lists if they were both concerned with measuring the 
same thing. 

Conclusion 

1. The word " Chero-Cola shows a likelihood of visual 
confusion with the word " Coca-Cola.” With one imitation in 
the experiment and when the mark is used without the name 
of the commodity, 28 per cent, of all the observers confuse 
in visual recognition the word Chero-Cola ” with ' Coca- 
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Cola/' With one imilalion in the experiment and ^Thetl the 
mark is used with the name of the coiiiinodity, 68 per cent, of 
all the observers confuse in visual recognition the words 
'' Chero-Cola Soft Drink” with "Coca-Cola Soft Drink.” 
With 10 imitations in the cxj)eriniciils and when the mark is 
used with the nanic of die connnodily, dO per cent, of all the 
observers confuse in visual recogniUon the words '' Clicro- 
Cola Soft Drink’' with ‘'Coca-Cola Soft Drink.” Thus, 
cither with or without tlie name of the commodity added to 
the trade-mark, with or without oilier imitations present, the 
word ” Chcro-Cola " shows a likelihood of confusion in 
visual recognition with ” Coca-Cola/* It should he observed 
that the per cent, of likelihood of confusion is not an absolute 
number representing the exact pur cent, of individuals that 
would be confused in daily life. The per cent, holds approxi- 
mately -under the simple staudavdiz-ed conditions of the 
expcrimenl. 

2. Most of Ihe observers confused are " ahsoliilely certain" 
that they had seen the word “ Chero-Cola/’ and only u few are 
either " reasonably certain " nr have a " faint idea." That is, 
most of the observcTs put the greatest conridencc in their 
wrong recognitions, and in so doing testify to nr anirm their 
great belief that they are right. 

3. Most of the observers confused state that they were 
" perfectly familiar " with the ti ade-inark ” Coca-Cola " be- 
fore they saw it in ihe pvusuntatinn of the experiment, and 
only a few were either " moderately familiar" or "just fa- 
miliar;” none were "unfamiliar” with it. 

4. Confusion in visual recognitkm caused by "Chero-Cola" 
is greater than that caused by the iinilatioiis of the other three 
very well-known original marks; it is 12 per cent, greater 
than the confusion caused hy the infringing imitation of "Cas- 
carets," 14 per cent, greater than that of the infringing imita- 
tion of " Gold Dust,” and 22 per cent, greater than that of 
the non-infringing imitation of "Grape-Nuts." " Clicro- 
Cola" has a score of 8 per cent, less than the most confvtsiug 
non-infringement, 6 per cent, less than the most confusing in- 
fringement, tics with another non-infringement, and has a 
higher score than four infringements and two nou-infringe- 
ments. The confusion in the case of "Coca-Cola — Chero- 
Cola” is about 7 per cent, greater than that of the average of 
the five infringing pairs of marks or of the foiir-non-in fring- 
ing, The average of the infriiigcinents is only 0.7 per cenL 
highcr than that of the non-infringements; practically this is 
no difference. 
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5. As determined by the average per cent, of observers that 
correctly recognized the duplicate and new marks, the task set 
the observer in the experiment is of moderate difficulty. In 
the three recognition experiments the average per cents, of 
corret recognitions of the duplicate and new marks is 87^ 79, 
and 85 per cents. The figures indicate then that the task set 
is not too arduous, nor exceedingly easy. 

6. Ill measurement of confusion in sound by relative posi- 
tion “Coca-Cola — Chero-Cola” with a grade of 3,6 [P. E. 
0,17) is in the third most confusing position in the list of 10 
pairs of litigated trade-marks. It is ranked nearly equally 
confusing with one infringement, less confusing than two in- 
fringements, and more confusing than two infringements and 
all four non-infringements. 

7. “Coca-Cola— Chero-Cola" has a higher rank of confusion 
than both the average of the grades of the iiifriugemcnts, 
and the average of the grades of the non-infringements. 
It is with high validity above the average 4.2 (P. E. 0.12) of 
the five infringements, and above the average 7.6 (P. E. 0.11) 
of the four non-infringements. 



THE ANALYSIS OF TKADE ABILITY 


Dy Kdward S. Robinson, Yale University 


L Introductory 

The control of learning and tlie ineasurement of aoc)uired 
abilities arc among the most important personnel problems be- 
fore ihc industrial psychologist He will find that these prob- 
lems hold fully as great opportunities for the application of the 
method of his science as do the problems of intelligence testing. 
Although he has no ready-made foninilas for dealing with 
the situation, he has a psychological, or better, an ciupirical 
point of view toward human behavior. By virtue of this 
point of view he can, if he will, contribute a systematic analy- 
sis of many problems of industrial lieluivior which seem so 
stubbornly to resist analysis on the part of the average man 
who is familiar with industry, hut tin familiar with psycho- 
logical methods. 

The possibility of applying psychological methods to the 
problems of acquired behavior in industry can best l>e illus- 
trated by reference to the work of the late Trade Test Oivisioii 
of the Committee on Classification of Personnel in the Army. 
This organisation had as its task the devclopincnt of standard- 
ized tests for measuring the trade ability of men entering the 
National Army. It was the purpose of this work to increase 
the accuracy of selecting men best fitted for particular army 
jobs requiring special abilities, Civilian occupations seldom 
furnished exact counterparts of tlicsc army jobs, but cor- 
respondence was close enough and frequent enough to give a 
very high value to any information which could be olitained 
regarding a man's industrial expe('ie[ice. The trade tests were 
designed to check up on statements of soldieis concerning 
their pre-military occupations, and, further, to uieasure theii 
proficiency in trades at which they claimed to have worked. 
The development of these tests required the observation, from 
a. psychological point of view, of a great miinber of trades and 
tradesmen. T shall try to summarize here the re.sults of those 
observations in so far as Ihcy apply, not to s])eciric trades, hut 
to trades in general. 

Although it has some basis in a rather loose usage, the mean 
ing of the term trade as used in this discussion is largely arbi- 
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trary. It does not, of course, refer to occupations mainly 
concerned with the exchange of goods, but rather to occupa- 
tions emphasizing an acquired facility in the use of certain 
tools, instruments and machines for the achieverneat of cer- 
tain classes of physical results. Moreover, this acquired 
facility or skill consists of a complex set of coordinations, in- 
tellectual, motor, or both, such as we Jind in carpentry, in- 
terior wiring and the like, and not of the very simple and oft 
repeated coordinations typical of the operation of much 
standardized factory machinery. Trade ability refers, then, 
to any complex set of coordinations which we find character- 
izing all men skilled in a given trade and marking them off 
as a single group. 

II. Defining Trades 

There are in existence scores of books and pamphlets 
which attempt to define the trades of modern industry, but 
scientifically most of these are of little or no value. Practi- 
cally all of the writers of these definitions have fallen into an 
easy fallacy which appears when we look into their methods. 
Having a given title, say armature winder, before them, they 
have act out to collect from all possible sources descriptions 
of the jobs of armature winders. They have then tabulated 
these descriptions and issued them as a full and complete 
definition of the armature winder — as a guide for identifying 
the skilled armature winder wherever he may be found. But 
when we try to make such practical use of the definition, we 
find that it does not work. Only in negligible instances do we 
find the type of man we are looking for. According to the 
definition a skilled armature winder is a man capable o.f 
working on “A.C,” and “ D.C.*' windings, on ‘'hand'* and 
** form ” windings, etc. Our natural inference from this ia 
that the tnan who only partially fills these requiienients is 
only partially skilled. We find, however, that there are men 
with all sorts of partial combinations of these enumerated re- 
quirements who ate, nevertheless, classed as winders of the 
first rank by their bosses and co-workers. From this it is 
apparent that "armature winding^* is not a single trade, but 
a name which has been -applied indiscriminately to a variety 
of trades. The trade of armature winding, pure and simple, 
does not exist. 

In order to frame useful trade definitions, then, the inves- 
tigator must be thoroughly empirical, There is only one 
reliable source of information about the requirements of a 
trade and that source is to be found in the observed abilities 
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of individual iradcsinen, Indiislrial experts of one kind or 
another may safely be consulted for a bird's-eye view of a 
trade whose defiintion is required, but such experts are not to 
be relied upon for debiiled or exact opinions. The classilica- 
tion and description of workers accordiiif^ to their peculiar l)e- 
havior equipments is a thiiit^ which must wail upon the field 
observations of men who luve the training and patience to 
be inductive and empirical. Such :i procedure will rcsnll in 
definitions or specifications quite diflcreiit from those to be 
found in the large mass of current trade litcraUue. We shall 
find that the tradesmen who can actually be identified in 
industry are "A.C* men, “D.C.” men, form winders, hand 
winders, or general repairmen, etc. and not armature svinders. 

ill, Eleiiioils of Trade Abilily 

The detailed work of tabulating the pertinent items of be- 
havior of individual tradesmen requires a definite basis ot 
analysis, In the Trade Test Division we found it cojjvcnicat 
to conceive of ability in a trade as made up of a group of 
elementary abilities. These simple abilities, while not neces- 
sarily iinanaly/.able, are of such a nature tliut when furlhcr 
reduced they bear no apparent relationship to the coinplax 
trade ability of which they arc parts. The riveting of the 
sheet metal worker is an element of his trade ability, although 
the behavior here involved is evidently open to further analy- 
sis, Such further analysis would, however, yield items of be- 
havior with 110 apparent relationship to sheet metal working 
ability and, therefore, of irrelevant fineness. In all trades 
analysis stopped with the discovery of the simplest relevant 
units of ability. 

From a psychological point of view the analysis of any 
trade brings out elements of two main sorts; (1) [vtcUcctual, 
and (2) Mvtor. While in the strictest theoretical sense no 
sharp line can be drawn between these two categories, we may 
say roughly that the intellectual elements are the items of in- 
formation and habits of judgment cjnpJoycd in meeting trade 
situations. Such items of inform€ntioii are displayed when a 
carpenter recognizes a mitre, a shingle hatchet, a valley rafter 
etc. Typical habits of judgment are displayed when an in- 
terior wireman selects one rather than another rosette as a 
ceiling fixture for a drop cord and when he decides to cover 
a bit of wire with porcelain tubing instead of hiiiie. Tbc 
motor elements are the coordinations involved in the unique 
muscular movements of tradesmen. The wood pattern maker 
possesses a large variety of nice coordinations which are 
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manifest in his inaiiipulation of numerous chisels^ planes and 
other tools. Shifting geers, accurate steering, etc., are motor 
elements of automobile driving. 

When the Trade Test Division first faced the problem of 
measuring trade ability, a very confident opinion was expressed 
in all quarters as to the relative importance of intellectual and 
motor elements in trades in general. Psychologists^ engineers, 
and tradesmen themselves insisted that the skilled tradesman 
is characterized by his manual rather than by his intellectual 
training, and that, on the other hand, there are large numbers 
of men having a thorough intellectual grasp of trades they 
cannot practice. The point seemed well taken and influenced 
appreciably the direction of our earlier attacks upon the prob- 
lem of measurement. Concretely, this point of view appeared 
in an a priori confidence that performance tests would meas- 
ure trade ability more accurately than oral or other tests 
emphasizing information and judgment. But increasing 
knowledge, gained from first hand observations of industrial 
conditions, soon made clear that this weighting of motor ele- 
ments was based upon an outgrown state of affairs. Undoub- 
tedly it was once true that ability in perhaps a majority of skill- 
ed trades was characterized by motor habits, to be acquired only 
after long and arduous training. This, however, is no longer 
the case. Pattern making, automobile driving and some other 
present day trades emphasize the motor, but far more cojnmon 
are the electrical trades, the machine trades, etc., which are 
largely intellectual and whose motor habits, with few excep- 
tions, are relatively simple and easily acquired. 

This statement that trades are becoming more intellectual 
may need reconciliation with the fact that modem industry 
cads for little intelligence from the run of her workers. 
Especially since the beginning of the war manufacturers have 
reduced the complexity of the duties of individual workers 
by cutting up trades into operations. Under such conditions 
it has been possible to use practically unskilled labor in the 
production of intricate mechanical products. But where jobs 
have remained complex and where workers have remained 
tradesmen in the sense in which I have defined that term, 
there has been a growing emphasis upon the intellectual as 
opposed to the motor. Each new machine introduced into 
industry tends further to emphasize the knowledge and judg- 
ment requirements of workers and to do away with skilled 
movements previously required 
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IV. Varinthus in Trade Ability 

In any track ability langcs (loin lliat of the ncivice. to tl\at 
of the expert. The Wjxy in which trade ability clevelo]).s can 
coiivcnicntJy be studied liy listing the ekincntary abilities 
manifest in men whose industrial status indicates just what 
stage they have reached in the leaniiiig process. lu the novice 
we find no item uf knowledge, no habit of judgment, no mus- 
cular movement wliich is a genuine eltMiienl of the trade in 
([ueslicm. The picsetice of such an clement in a iu)vice iudi- 
cates one of two things: either the novice is not a novice, but an 
immature tradesman; or this particular element is extraneous 
to the triide and should, therefore, i)e excluded as a partial cri- 
terion of ability in that trade. In the expert we lind a maxi- 
mum number of genuine trade elements. In men whose staUus 
is something betsvceii novice and expert we find a j)artially 
complete group of trade cleinciU.s. 

The building up of a group of trade clcmeius — the learning 
of a trade — takes place in a definite, fairly predictable way. 
The order in which the individual elements are acquired is 
not a matter of chance, but for the most i)arL is the .same for 
all tiadCvSmcn within a single Lradi'. dlial is to say, most 
trade elements tend to appear at some dcliiiite stage in the 
learning process. Hardly any apprentice battery incchaiiic 
can do a successful job of "lead Ininiing" cm the toj) of a 
battery, while this same task is easy for almost any Irnttcry 
mechanic who has passed the apprentice stage. Similarly, 
technical knowledge of roofing aiqiears somewhat suddenly in 
the process of learning house crirpentiy. Tliese elements 
which tend to appear suddenly may he classified in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

1. Trade Elements: Those possessed by practically all 
workers in a trade — apprentices, journeymen and experts— 
and hy no one not in that trade. 

2. JouYueyman. Elements: Those possessed by practically 
all jouineyincn and experts and by no apprentices or novices, 

3. Expert Elements: Those possessed only by experts. 

If for an element of any of these types we should ])lot the 

correlation between the probability of its appearance and trade 
status, we would obtain a sharj)ly curved regression. Figures 
1, 2 and 3 show the plotted correlations for liyj)othctical ele- 
ments of each of the above types. 

Irk our studies we found that the most frequenl elements 
were those belonging to the first of the above classes. Ele- 
ments tending to appear at the Jnuriicyinan stage were next 
most frequent. Elements tending to apj^ear at the expert 
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were quite rare, Ijicremeiits of trade eleinciits, iheoj 
^row sjualler and smaller as progress is jnade toward expert- 
ness, ajicJ trade learning as measured by the acquisition of new 
eieinents is a negatively accelerated function, 

Besides these elements, each of which has a definite point 
of appearance in the progress of learning, there are other ele- 
ments wliosc probability of appearance, when correlated with 
trade status, gives a linear regression. Figure 4 shows a 
hypothetical element of this type. Such elements can be de- 
scribed as appearing in no novices, in a few apprentices, in 
more journeymen, and in still more experts. In our work we 
ran across comparatively few elements of this kind. 


V. The Measure III eijt of Trade Ability 
Having once classlhed the elements of a given trade the 
construction of a test for that trade is simple. If the object 
of the test he that of separating men on cither side of a point 
along the range of ability, it is necessary to include in that 
test only questions or job specifications calling for a display ot 
elements tending to appear at just beyond that point. If, ou 
the other hand, the object be that: of separating men at several 
points along ihe range of ability, then the test should include 
elements tending to appear at just beyond each of these points, 
or elements whose probability of appearance increases gradu- 
ally along the range of ability, or elements of both classes. 
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A WRITTEN TRADE TEST: MULTIPLE lIIOICE 

Ml’TlIOl) 


My J. Choshv Chapman, Wcslcni Reserve CnivcrMiy : and 
Mkrukkt a. 'I'ooi'S, Teachers College, Cohuiibia University 


The Army Track* Tesl Division was, cm u /o /ori ^^rnuiuls, ex- 
tremely scepUciil of wriUeii Iradc exainiiuilions. For this 
reason, in the theoretical examination, an oral test was used. 
The oral mdhotl has proved iis jx-wev to distinguish, widi a 
fairly IiIkIi degree of cerlaiiiLy, between novices, apprentices, 
and joiiriicynieii, and to a less degree helween joiirncyincn 
aud so-called experts. The possibilities aiul iinutations of 
one type of written test forin the subject of this article. In 
connection with the work of this Division an op|)Ori\iiiily was 
given of trying out a writleii trade examination ccjiislructcd 
cii tlie iiuiltiple-choicc ])lan. There arc many advanlages in 
being able to give group exaininalions of this kind. Among 
these are: (1) couservatiou o( examiner’s time, (2) reduc- 
tion of scoring time and increase cjf scoring aceuiiicy lliroiigb 
the use of stencils, etc., (3) eliniination of siibjeciive jiulg- 
lueuts, (4) the possibility of rapidly elimiiiaiing tlie trade 
bluffer,’* leaving only those who show evidence of some 
knowledge for further consideration or examination by means 
of oral, performance, or picture tests. 

Assemuly or Questions 

In conference with expert trade.smen, sixty-Uvo (juestions 
were prepared, each question having four possible answers, 
of which one was correct. Nearly all the ((uestions of the 
army oral test for Bricklayers, partly collected hy the authors, 
were adapted to this form of examination, and the remainder 
were secured from other sources. Trade terms were used 
almost exclusively in the four answers from which the choice 
was to be made, on the supposition that a person niiglit be able 
to recognize a trade term from among a number of terms not 
applicable to the trade and ycl have no rcnl knowledge oi 
its significance, A part of the test is reproduced. 
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BRICKLAYERS' TEST* 

Directions: 

In the sentences he\o\y, there are four choices for a con-ect sentence^ 
Only one of the four choices is correct, Draw a line under ttie one choice 
which makes tJ^e best sentence. If you are not sure, guess; an omitted 
answer will count as a wrong answer in determining your score. The fiist 
two sentences, A and B, are answered con'cctly as a sample for you, Read 
them carefully, then go on to question 1, question 2, and so on to the end of 
the list. 


Sam fries: 

A, Ahalfofabnckiscajleda: chunk, block, heel, bat. 

B. Fire-bricks are laid in: concrete, cement, fire-clay, mortar. 


Questions: 

1. The top course of stone on a wall is called: coping, bond-stone, 

clip-course, capstone. 

2. A brick set on end is called: upright, soldier, row- 

lock, stud. 

3. Before plumbing up a corner, you should 

Jay: 3-courses, 6-courses, 9- 

courses, 12-courses, 

4. A brick that is set on the nairow edge is 

called: stretcher, oarlock, row- 

lock, header. 

5. In coming to a height, if there is a course of 

brick difference in the level, you would call 

it a: haunch, filler, line-level, 

hog. 

6. Filling-in the space between a front and 

back course of brick is called: slushing-up, tempering, 

tuck-pointing, plas- 
tering. 

7. Bricks laid across the wall reaching to the 

face are called: stretchers, headers, lay- 

ers. rilkrs. 

8. A (ire stop around a flue is formed by a: coping, skew-back, cor- 

bie, indent. 

9. If you have no metal ties in plain bond 
work, the front work of a building is tied-in 

witii: king-course, clip-course, 

projection-course, belt. 

10. In backing a 4-inch ashlar stone wall, you 

would tie it with: tie-joint, binder, brace, 

anchor. 

11. A brick cut in half lengthwise is called: filler, soap, bat, chunk. 

12. To keep the line level in the middle of a long 

wall you use: level, plumb-line, square, 

trigger. 

13. In cutting a brick you would use a: chisel-bar, striker, bnek^ 

set, cutter. 

♦'fhese eighteen questions were selected from the original set of sixty-tvvo, 
which constituted die examination. This selection was made on the 
basis described in the text. 
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H. The distance above the fninic for a lintel 

all ou id be: {-inch, }-incli, 1-incfi, 

U-inches. 

15. An ordinary stone sill should be Ijcdded on 

the^ (rant. hack, solid, t'.vo 

ends. 

16. To locale a building you use: walcr-lcvcl, siglUer, 

transit, line-level. 

17. A skutch is used in culling: ccniciiL, glnzed-hrick, 

Slone, (ircd)i ick. 

18. Another name for a blind header course is: lH‘U-(x)ursc, clip- 

cour.se, dental-course, 
hidden -course. 


The answers to the above (jueslioiis with the j)ercentag(;s 
of experts passing each are as follows: 

1. Coping— f)8% 7. Headers -98% 13. Brick .sei. -l(X)% 

2. Soldier— 98% 8. Corble-8r)% 14. Tmch-88 % 

3. 3- courses— 88% 9, Clip-course— 100% 15. 'I wo-ciuls— 93% 

4. Rowlock— 100% 10, Anclior-85% IG. Ti'ansit»-88% 

5. Hog— i00% 11. Soap-85% 17. Tirc-biick— 100% 

6. SUisliing-iip— 98% 12. TrigKDr~93% IB. Clip -course— 93% 

TlIJC SuilJI-XTS OF Till- Exiu-himknt 
The examination was given without, time limit to 10 1 j>cr- 
sons, distributed as follows: iS novices withoviL trade experi- 
ence, 4 apprenticesj and 62 trade union incinlxrs. Of the 
novices, 29 were soldiers in an army training school, being 
instructed in other trades at the time, hut inexperienced in 
the brickkayers' trade. These men were mechanically inclined, 
and above average in intelliRciicc and education, It is ob- 
vious, therefore, that the quest ions were subjected to much 
more inlelliBent guessing than ordinary conditions, under 
which they would be employed, would [uinisli. Of the other 
six novices, 3 were stenographers who had several days ex- 
perience, immediately preceding this test, in taking and tran- 
scribing stenographic notes relating to the general .subject 
of bricklaying, The other 3 novices were clerical workers 
in the Department of Psychology of Carnegie Institute of 
Technolo^. These subjects were well informed concerning 
the technique employed in assembling such tests, and used 
various methods of '‘suggestion, inspection, and elimination '' 
m efforts to make as high scores as possible. 

Owing to the great scarcity o( apprentices, only four could 
be examined. Their length of trade experience ranged from 
one month to five years. In view of experience ancl perfor- 
mance in the army oral test, the lowest apprentice can be con- 
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sidered Jillle better than novice, ivhije the best apprentice 
pcrlia])5 deserves to be raiilicd as a low journeyman. 

The Lradesmeii, being all members of the union, more than 
fiillil the minimum entrance requirements in point o£ years of 
trade experience and skill. > On the basis of their own written 
statements in regard to years of trade experience, type of 
work, and foreinanship ability, these 62 men were divided by 
the authors into the two following groups: (a) 36 journev- 
men (hereafter called J.) or men of medium amount oE skill 
and knowledge; (b) 26 experts (hereafter called E.), men of 
superior skill, knowledge and foreitianship ability. This rather 
arbitrary classification was made in an effort to determine 
from the results of the examination whether a set of questions 
could he so selected as to differentiate not only non-tradesmen 
from tradesmen, and apprentices from skilled men, but also 
journeymen from journeymen experts, so divided. 

Presentation ot Results 

Four points were allowed for each correct answer; there 
were no partial credits. Four points was selected as an ar- 
bitrary value because of army custom. A graph for each ques- 
tion was drawn, showing the average score made by novices, 
apprentices, journeymen and experts, Samples of such grajihs 
are shown in fig, 1. Since little was known as to the inost 
desirable combination of questions to make up the best set 
for an exami nation, five methods of combining varying mini- 
bers of questions were tried; only two of these methods are 
here described. 

Method I is the entire set of 62 questions.^ 

Method II is a selection, from the original 62, of 18 ques- 
tions, chosen on the basis, of the combined judgments of three 
persons experienced in siiniliar selection for the army oral 
trade tests. The requirements for a question in the army 
tests were: (I) increasing average scores from class to class, 
novices to experts; (2) a fairly, low average novice score; 
(3) a comparatively high average expert score. The ideal 
type of question for the choice-method is shown by the straight 
line of fig. 1. 

The distribution of scores by Method I are given in Graph 
I. By inspection, arbitrary lines of demarcation of N-A, and 
A'J may be made, corresponding to the uumber of qnf'stlms 
correct as foffowsr 
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F/g.L Sorne (Graphs of Questions. 

Novice s;c(H‘(? . O-.K) 

Apprentice scoiv ]\42 

Skilled inulcsnicn 43-62 

It can be seen ot once lliaL the lest does not (lilVerentiate 
between the journeymen and c>ci>erl cbisses. Either llic divi- 
sion into these two classes hy jtidj^innUs, hasetl an lUe men’s 
written statcinents, has nothing to do with Ihe men's ability 
to answer this form of f[ueslion, or the lest as ^^iven is not 
sulhdently diflkalt to dilTcnnUiate among skilled ivadesmen. 
The homogeneity of the skilled Iradrsnieii class as lo scores 
can he easily seen from Clraph 1. wlwrv ilw oiiu-vi ciisldbu- 
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lion has been udded to the journeyman distribution by means 
oi I he doited squares. 

With the two arbitrary critical lines just mentioned, only 
three >sklllc(l union men out of 62, or less than 5 per’ cent; 
arc displaced out of this larger class into the apprentice class. 
We am assume that all union men have had four years trade 
experiejice and possess a certain minimum requirement of 
ability. The apprentice, with only one month's experience, is 
liere rated with the novices, as is only fair under the condi- 
lions. Mis guessing ability is as poor as the poorest novice, 
from which wc can assume that he has learned next to no 
trade terms in one month of trade experience. Our own 
jiKlgment is to the cfFecl that intelligence is a better single 
measure of trade bid 11 than are years of trade experience, 
after w certain minimunt time for learning has elapsed, 
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Hy chance alone, Hie poore.st nov^ice slunild theoretically 
be 5 ible to answer 15 of the 62 questions correctly (one out of 
every four). Here, only two novices fail lo come up to this 
standard, and they fail by only a single (luestion cadi, both 
answering 14 questions correctly. The average novice answer.s 
a little better (ban 19 questions. 

If the oliject is merely to separate skilled Iradesiiieii from 
the ajiprenticcs, or the traclesiiien of experience from the “trade 
bluflers/' ilic complete .set of (picstions of Method f is a rc- 
inarkahiy accurate iiistrunieiit for so doing. I'or this piir|)ose, 
with the per.sons tested, it is at least 95 per cent elTicient. 

Method 11, which is the selection of the best 18 questions 
according to tlic usual army criteria, give.s us, witii the ar- 
hitrary lines of dcnmracatioii adopted in Graph II, a slightly 
i)etter separation of the three classes — novices, apprentices, 
and .skilled union woikiiicn. The one apprentice, with one 
moiitli of trade experience, is still jilaced with the novices, 
I lit is now better than the average nov/ce, and only one skilled 
union tradesman (a journeyman) is rated us an :q)prcnticc To 
make the separations indicated, the test is 98 per cefit efticient. 
This would probably he lowered if we had a fair sampling of 
apprentices. 

Nevertheless, in determining the cfficiencj' of a test for in- 
dustrial purposes, it seems dcsiraltle to weigh the classes ac- 
cording to their frequency of occurrence in industry; If there 
is only one apprentice for every 25 skilled men in industry, 
an einployinent manager would be unable to make many iniS' 
takes by hiring apprentices under the impression that they were 
skilled men. 

In industry, also, it seems desirable to measure the eflicicncy 
of test methods by taking into account the mnoiuit of damage 
caused by misplacement of a man by the test, some such meas- 
ure as " dollar displacements/^ as suggested hy R. W. Kelly. 
For it is a greater industrial mistake to give a journeyman or 
expert rating to an apprentice than it h to rate a novice as an 
apprentice; this may be seen from a consideration of the rela- 
tive amounts of responsibility and wages involved. 

From Gr^iph II, Method II, we note that there Is a slightly 
better dirterentiation of J. ami E. than in Method 1, hut not 
sufficient to justify any arbitrary line of division between the 
two classes. If a line were drawn at 60-64, only two experts 
would be classed as J. while over half of tlie J. would be 
classed as E. 

The filial selection of questions, used in Method II and per- 
centages of experts answering each correctly, arc given in the 
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prcce<lin(^ sanijjlt. Tlic average scores and average devia- 
tions of tlie trade classes in both sets of questions are shown 
in Tal)lc I. 


TABLE 1 

AviiRAGR Scowls and Average Deviations Tue-refiiom. by Methods 
AND riY Trade Classes 


'Friide 

Class 

Method 

No. of 

Cases 

1 

a 

Novices 

78.3 

12.5 

35 


il2.5 

±5.1 


Apprentices 

128,5 

37,0 

4 


i37.5 

±8,5 


Journeymen 

206.^ 

63,3 

36 


±12.7 

±5,9 


Hxj>erts 

207.4 

66.8 

26 

• 

±14.2 

±3 9 


Possible 



Total 

5k:ore 

246 

72 

101 


Sum MARY 

(1) A written trade examination, based on the imiltipk 
choice answer method^ was given, without time limit, to 35 
novices, 4 apprentices, and 62 journeyiueo. 

(2) Two combinations of questions were tried — the com- 
plete set of 62 and ii specially selected series of 18. 

(3) Both combinations, with a very high degree of accuracy, 
separate the novices, apprentices and journeymen, but neither 
of them differentiate between the journeymen and the so- 
callcd experts, although the eighteen-question set is slightly 
more efficient. 

(4) In the absence of extreme language difficulty, the writ- 

ten group examination can be used with great advantage to 
(1) eliminate the bluffer, (2) to separate the apprentice of 
average attainment from the journeymen. t nj 

The authors acknowledge the help accorded them by Messrs 
T, J, ICiri)y, R. Pintncr 3 and R, M. Reinhold, all members of 
the Army Trade Test Division, 


MINOR STUDIES FROM THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
LABORATORY OF INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


HI. Tin: Relation of thf General iNTELi.ir.ENCE oi- 
SciiQOL Children to the Occupation of titi-hr 
Fathers 


By S. L Prkssey and Ruth Ralston ^ 


1. Problem and Materials. It has Been gcneially recog- 
nised by workers with tests of intelligence— from Binet on— 
that results with such tests from school children may vary 
surprisingly from one neigliborhood to another; children in 
one neighborhood may average as much as three years in 
” mental age '* 'above children in another type of neighbor- 
hood.- It has usually been argued that such dilTeicnccs were 
but fiirllier evidence of the superior native ability of the people 
living ill the more prosperous communities, and of the inherent 
incapacity of the poor. That is to Siiy, a direct correlation has 
been thought to exist between the economic and sociological 
status of a neighborhood or locality and the intelligence of 
its people^— as measured in its school children. 

Snell community comparisons, by means of mental tests, 
are as a matter of fact, decidedly interesting, and have value 
both psychologically and sociologically, The test findings 
may, apparently, reflect local conditions with surprising de- 
tail/^ It is obvious, however, that to select children by neigh- 
borhoods is to select them very roughly indeed; if we wish to 
study the relation between the mental endowment of school 
children and the economic and sociological 5 ;,tatus of their 
families wc should select our cases according to some eco- 
nomic or social standard which can, be applied to each partierdar 
child or family in question. Children might thus be grouped 

^ Help in the collecting of the data was also given by Ml J. Ward 
Slarr. 

2 Sec for instance W. Stern, TIu Psychological Methods of Testifig 
General hilelligence, pp. 50-57;. Ter man, The Measufement of Intelli- 
gencej^p. 114-118; Yerkes, Bnclgca and Hardwick, A Pcitd Seals for 
Measuring General Ifilelfigenee, pp. 73-83. 

“ See for instance, Fresscy, S. L., A Comparison of Two Cities and 
their School Systems by Means of a Group 'Scale of Intelligence, 
Jounicl of Edncadoml Adniwisfration and Supervision j Vol. V, igip, 
pp. S3'fo. 
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iiifonmtioii, lie of disliiicl value in the investigation of an 
individuars interests, and in sounding the extent to which he 
is acquainted with various types of experience — good or bad. 
(3) In the third place, it was hoped that die test might yield 
data of some value in connection with efforts to differentiate 
deteriorated individuals in work with the insane. Roughly 
it may be said tliat mental deterioration shows itself in a fund 
of knowledge inncli greater than would be accounted tor by 
present capacity for acquirement of ideas. Such cases should, 
then, he distinguislied by a relatively good record on tests of 
inforiiiation along with very poor records on tests of learning. 
As an informational test to be used tor this purpose such a 
list as lias l^een just suggested should be more satisfactory 
for the general run of psychotic cases than Tennants more 
literary list. The intention was to investigate the value of 
the test for each one of tliesc three purposes. It lias not been 
possible for the writer to complete the study as he had planned 
because of tlie many pressing demands of work la other direc' 
tions. But a description of tlic test and the tentative results 
thus far olitained may be of some interest, 

T’hc list of words is shown below. It was arrived at by a 
stiidy as to which fields of information were most familiar to 
the general run of cases at the Psychopathic hospital, by iii- 


Range of Practical Information 


Moral Religious Governmental Legal Mechanical 


Stealing Creed Mayor lury Pulley 

Lying Diaciplc Senate Flainciff Plow 

GaiYiblinE Benediction Constitution Probation Scythe 

Cheating Heretic Tax Urceny Rudder 

Pity Sacrament Tariff Sheriff Piston 

Cruelty Altar Naturalization Perjury Forge 

Revenge Monastery Consul Embezzlement Dynarno 

Envy Bishop Regent Blackmail Insulation 

Patriotism Easier Quorum Forgery Derrick 

Duty Trinity Treaty Bail Semaphore 


Industrial Commercial Recreational Domestic Public 


Piece-work Dank 

Floor-walker Ciieck 

Corporation Credit 

Line-man Pawn 

Broker Mortgage 

Strike-breaker Auction 

HoycdlL Contract 

Stoker Bankruptcy 

Foreman Discount 

Rakc-o/T Lease 


Ace 

Dice 

Short-stop 

Touch-dpwn 

Jockey 

Cueball 

Odds 

Lager 

Stogy 

Rag-time 


Oven 

Yeast 

Flue 

Sirloin 

Borax 

Thimble 

Dimity 

Mop- 

TaiJe 

Eavfe 


Post-card 

Telegram 

Ambulance 

Steerage 

Editor 

Insurance 

Vaudeville 

Tajfi. 

Pension 
Militia ^ 
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qiliry oi doctors, social workers — and also patients — there, 
and by newspaper readiiit^ It is by no means as satisfactory 
as niiglit be desired, and a double ineanin(T {or several of the 
words has been discovered; but it seemed unwise to try lo 
improve it htrthcr without trial in definite form. The writer 
at first wavered between two melhods in selecting tlie words. 
It was possible (1) to try ami obtain words, within each held 
of information, whicli any intelligent person of fair general 
Information should know. Or, (2) the list might be made up 
of words which only an individual especially conversant with 
that held would be able to dehne. If the list were made up in 
this last way, and used either as an information or a free 
association test, it might well have some detective value — 
might bring to light a hidden interest in unfortunate subjects, 
perhaps. With the formation of such a list in view the writer 
for some weeks carried a special pad of paper on which he 
jotted down all the highly special w^ords wliicli he could ob- 
tain from interviews with various unsavory characters ap- 
pearing at the hospital, and with street-ear men, clerks, sailors, 
mechanics, and others liaving their own special supply of odd 
words. But it was finally decided that the first concept was 
the better : the second basis of selection would lead to a list 
of very limited usefulness, 

2, As a test of general ability and a check on the 

results of Terman's vocabulary test (the use for which the 
list was first . intended) the value of the list would iKist he 
demonstrated by data from children of the j)ODrer classes or 
from adults of little schooling; such cases might be expected 
to do very poorly with the Ternian words, but to give results 
with the writer's list much more in keeping with their mental 
age. The writer has been unable to obtain any systematic 
data of this sort, hut has instead tried to investigate (a) the 
value of the list as it may be used with average scliool chil- 
dren, and (b) its usefulness as a means of sniclying dilTer- 
ences in interest and special information. In invesii gating the 
first problem the Ter man list of words, and the 100 words of 
the above list, were given as a group test to 56 children in the 
fifth grade in two schools in Bloomington, Indiana. It was 
desired to find out (1) the most satisfactory method of scor- 
ing, (2) the correlation of results from the two li.sts with some 
independent mcasutc of general ability, and (3) ihe extent 
cf the specific contribution made by each list to the correlation. 

Two methods of scoring the results were used. In the first 
place, they were scored according to Terman's rule, one point 
being allowed for each word which was defined with a degree 
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of exactness snflicient to indicate some knowledge as to its 
meaning. That is, scoring was very lenient and uo partial 
scores were allowed. The results were then gone over a 
second lime, a score of 1 being given for a bare indication of 
acqttai/ita/icc with the word, and two points being allowed 
when the word was correctly defined. The correlation of the 
results with the practical jjifonnation test, scored in these two 
ways, was ,86. The correlation for the Ternian list was ,84. 
Thc.se correlations, of course, suggest strongly that it makes 
little difTcrence which method of scoring is used. 

Results were now corrclaled with findings from a group 
scale of general intelligence given to these same children a few 
months previous.^ The correlation of the practical informa- 
tion test, scored in the first way mentioned, with these ratings 
was .40. The correlation, scored in the second way, was .45, 
The results would suggest that the more exact method of 
scoring miglit he expected to give more significant results. The 
Terinan list scored in tin's last way was now correlated with 
the scale. The correlation was .50. Apparently for scliool 
children (if we may generalize from these results) Terman's 
list is slightly better as a test of general intelligence; a result 
which surprised I lie writer, hut of course, does not affect the 
question as to the relative merit of the two lists for the special 
purpose airca<iy mentioned.^ A higher correlation in both 
instances woukl be expected from older children, since results 
from older children would be less affected by irrelevant cir- 

^ Pres-icy, S, L, and L, VV. A Group Point Scale oJ General Inlciii- 
gcncc, Jourmil of ApffUcil Vol. II, 1918, pp. 250-269. 

* Whatever llic coniparaiivc iiiorii ol the two tests for any of these 
purposes, tlu' Practical 1 11 for 111 at ion lest is at least vastly superior in 
ihi luimbcr of extraordinary ideas it brings to light. In the present 
expcriincntaiioii ihc Ttrimin list resulted in only one mild epigram: 
hysterics is *' sick in your Iiead," lint with the writer's list such gems 
abound. To pawn is to "sell ihiiiRS temporarily;” credit is "to pay 
for sornciliing sonic other thiuf ; ” a inorcgage is "when another person 
can take what he warns off you." Larceny is ” stealing things that 
don’t amount to much:" cheating is ” lo take money from people who 
can’t count good." 'flic religious terms bring out vividly ihc pre- 
vailing cynicism among the yoiii»gcr generation: an altar is ” an object 
on which sacrilices were made in old times — in use now;" and Easter 
"is the day on which Ciirisl 7 vas fUpposed to have tisenl^* l\vo curi- 
ous l>il.s of ctyiii[dag> also appear here; a di.sciplc is "when it is not 
coupled logellier." and n bishop is ” tlic owner of a shop. ' Yeast is 
"put into bread lo iiiakL- it grow." A floor-walker "quiets the baby;" 
rag-time is " Imuncy music," An edimr "piil.s the news into the news- 
papers,” A boycott is "a boy that has a uniform on and will be a 
soldier some day;" piilrinlisni is "10 he Itind, and pul out a garden." 
7*hc finding of such choice hrt.s giccs a real lo lljo labor of scoring. 
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ciinistanccs such as differences in ease of wriiing. But since 
the children were allowed all the time the)' needed there is no 
reason to sii}>posc that any special difficulty in writing or in 
expression played any very serious part in the results. 

A mild effort at partial correlation resulted in a coy relation 
of .78 between the two lists, r was found to he .26 and 
r jn .3 was .U, the first variable being the group scale, the second 
being the practical information test, and tlic third the Teniian 
vocainilaiy. Apparently the practical information test does 
make its own contribution to the correlation. Coi relatioji with 
an individual cxamiiiatioii such as the Binct, and oral defi- 
nition for both lists, would, of course, be much more valuable. 
However, the above figures will give some rough idea as to 
what might be expected in general of the coni[Ku alive cor- 
relation of each informational test with ratings of general 
ahilily. 

An effort was next made to discover whether clear differ- 
ences in knowledge of special fields might he found by means 
of the practical information test. Analysi.s by sex was first 
tried. In making this analysis data from the 56 fifth grade 
children already mentioned was combined with results from 29 
eighth grade children. The niediaii for the Imys in each groii]) 
of ten words, for each grade, was found, die luiniber of girls 
above this median counted, and the total number of girls above 
the median expressed as a per cent of all the girls tested. The 
results were as follows: 

Word Group— 1 2 3 4 6 6 7 8 9 10 

Per cent girls above boys 

median 50 50 25 17 20 25 50 20 61 58 

/rhere are here clean-cut sex differeiices. The girls are dis- 
tinctly superipr in knowledge of the '.‘ domestic group ” of 
words, and .slightly superior in the list having lo do with 
public utilities and information of that same general nature, 
.Boys are .superior in knowledge of the governmental ” words, 
of the legal arid mechanical words, and also of those having 
to da with recreation, 

A comparison of the fifth and eighth grade was also tried. 
.But it was impossible to find any definite difference in increase 
of knowledge along different lines. The chilclrcn in a small 
colored school were next given the list, a total of 36 children 
in all. Of these 14 were in the fifth grade, IS in the sixth, 
G in the seventh and 1 in the eighth ; the group was, tlicrcfore, 
lumped and compared with the results from the fifth grades. 
The per cents of colored children scoring above tlic median 
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for llic wliitc cliiUlrcn, in llic ten groups of words, were as 

follows : 

1 23450789 10 

per Cent: 45 56 fll 50 19 80 81 81 72 80 

To tlu! writer, ul least, the results arc distinctly surprising, 
Tlio colored children average about 1 grade above the white 
chidren and over two years older. Nevertheless, they show 
a poorer average knowledge of moral terms, about the same 
acauainlnnce with religious terms. They show what might 
alino,sl be called a total lack of acquaintance with the general 
vocalnilary td mechanics. With the small number of cases 
lliese results should, of course, not be made too much of ; it 
slioukl be remembered also that the words are graded in only 
the most rough fashion and the test otherwise loosely organ- 
ized. lint it may at least be .said that the results are suggestive. 
TlieWriler cannot but believe that the races differ in the ten- 
dency of their interests ; and he feels decidedly that a valuable 
way to investigate such a matter is to measure the information 

aenuired along varituis lines.' ..... r 

^ Discussion. A word romains to be said on these few 
luidings, Tlicy surely suggest fundamental differences, as re- 
cards infnrnialion and interest, between the sexes and between 
the two races. The writer feels strongly that until we know 
•more abrnit dinfereiices in inlcresls we cannot know what we 
should witli regard to sex and race differences. The tendency 
is to investigate stich matters by somewhat isoleiic and rouud- 
aboui inellinds. We use the free association lest, for ex- 
amnlc, act mysterious, emi)loy a stop-watch, and otherwise 
embarrass llie .sulijcct. A straight-forward investigation of 
iiiforinalion might very well, in such instances, bring the same 
data with no ilinicullics of cooperation. As one method ot 
investigation the writer would like to suggest such lists as 
those above, In its present fo rm the t e st here described is 

I II ^oiild be .staled that in inakiiifi these analyses die second method 
ot scoring was used, dial is. a child iiiiBlu get a zero, one, or two, on 

re'adrd"lha^lhrmedian' for ‘lEe f.Uh'RraS MS 

irferora S grade medians 

lor the separate groii|is were as follows; 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

1? 2 2 I 5 0 4 0 B 5 

ForlhcEiKhth: Ilf H 12 5 11 G 12 9 14 1 

The fifth grade was comixwcd of 37 girls and 29 Ijoys; the eighth grade 
proup of M rtnd 10 l)oys. 
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obviously not satisfactory; it is not adequately organized, it 
is hard to score and awkward to handle; hut it seems to have 
very good possibilities as a method of investigation. It may 
have a practical value too* But the writer has been diverted 
from that matter by the research iuteresL of tlic data. He 
hopes to have further material to offer later. 

4. The paper may be briefly summarized; 

1. It is argued that an “ iiiiselected ’* vocabulary test is un- 
fair to delinquents and to adult casej^ of little education. As 
a substitute a selected voctibulary covering certain fields of 
common information is offered. 

2. A comparison of this test with Terman^s vocabulary test 
is made. It is found that fifth grade children give results, 
correlating more highly with findings from a group scale of 
intelligence, with the Tcnnan vocabulary test than with the 
writer's information test. 

3. Distinct sex and race differences in the various fields of 
information are found, 

4* It is suggested that such a test offers a convenient method 
for the investigation of sex and racial differences in interest. 



V. The “ ErFicii-NCV " of a Ghouf ScAtji of Inteuigence 
IN Phikinosticatino Success and I''ailure in 
Junior Ilicn Sciiooi. 


Ity S. L, Prf.sskv 


1, I’roblcin aiiJ Materials. The paper deals with the prog- 
nostic value of !i group scale of intelligence previously de- 
scribed in this jonriial,' for forecasting success or failure in 
Junior High Scliool. This scale was given in March, 1918, 
to all the children in the sixth grade (tlic entering grade) of 
a large Junior High school — a total of 165 cases. In the fall 
of 1919 the subsequent school history of these cases was in- 
vestigated. Of the original niiinbcr 20 cases were found 
to he lost to the study, liccaiise the family of the child had 
moved away, or for other similar reasons having no connec- 
tion with school standing (cases leaving school because of 
school failure have heen included in the study, as will be 
described liclow), I'or eacli one of the remaining 145 children 
the school marks for June, 1918, January (semesters) 1919, 
and June 1919 were nlilaincd- The paper has to do with the 
relation Iwlwticn thc.iie marks and the lest scores. 

Two (picstioiw have been put : ( 1 ) What test scores were 

made by those children who failed in .school (that is, using the 
school’s own definition, those children who obtained mark.s 
below 75 in three or more of the four "promotion subjects" 
—arithmetic, gcogra(>hy, history, language)? (2) What is 
the relation of tc.st .scores to later ,‘iuccess in .school as shown 
by (he last available marks (June, 1919), or when this class 
as a whole had completed the seventh grade? In each in- 
■staiice the effort has been to present the findings in terms that 
would be readily intcrprelabic for ii.se in individual diagnosis; 
in fact the interest of the writer has been rather in these 
mctliods than in tlic jiarticular results dealt with. 

2. Results; (a) Prognosis of School Failure. For the 
purpose of .studying the relation between test score and failure 
in scliool the distribution of lest scores for the 145 ca.scs was 
divided into ten parts by calculating the deciles tliroughout. 

' Prc.ssey, S. f.. and I.. W. A (jrou[i Point .Scale for Measuring Gen- 
eral Intelligence, Jtninial o/ Afftii'd l’syclinl(n/y, Vol. II, igiB, pp. 269- 
281, 
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The iiumbcr ol faihires scorinj^ in cacli decile was then de^ 
ter mined. The results run as helow* As has already heen 
said, the tests were given in March, 1918, The first row 
below gives the number and distribuiioii of failures for June, 
1918; the second row gives the same facts for Jaiuiary, 1919, 
and the third row the data for June, 1919. The Inst row sum- 
marizes by giving the position of the scores of all the children 
who failed during any one of these three terms. 


Failed: 

June 1918 
Jan. 1919 
June 1919 
All failures 


Decile Division Total 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

9 6 3 1 2 0 1 1 0 0 23 

6431100120 18 

9 6 2 4 10 0 2 11 26 

11 9 5 4 2 0 1 2 2 1 37 


It should be added that this final row does not count any 
child twice, but shows the uvunher failing at ai\y one or all 
of these three terms. It should also he said that the 1919 
rows include as failures those who failed in June, 1918 and 
left school because of the failure. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about thc.sc result. s is the 
bimodal distribution of the failures. The vast majority of 
the children who fail tested well at the hotloiu of llie distribu- 
tion. But there is another small group near the top. '1‘lierc 
is a suggestion here of a inaladjiisttnrnt not only Iiet weeii finll 
child and school, but between school and superior child as 
well — perhaps some of the brighter children do not find 
sufficient stimulus to their abilities in the routine school work 
of their " normal grade.'^ Anyhow, this little group of failures 
who test as above average in ability is distinctly ifiteresting.’ 

The matter is, however, somewhat aside from the problem 
in hand The practical problem is this: What Indication can 
be obtained, if such an examination be given tp children in 
their first year in Junior High School, as to’those pupils who 
will later fail in their school work? For such a practical 
diagnostic purpose the writer would like to suggest the fol- 
lowing t^ible, which is simply the last row of the table above, 
expressed in ternis of per cent' of the niiinber of cases in eagh 
percentile division who were failures. 

Decile Division 

1 234 567 -8 9 10 

Per cent failing, or— per cent 
probability that a given case 

MU fall 76 62 35 28 14 0 7 14 14 7 
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Thus there were 1 1 failures in the first decile division; there 
^vere a total of 14.5 cases in each decile division,— and 11 is 
%% of 14.5. The other per ceiiLs were siinilarJy found. The 
table shows the incidence (d failure throufrhout the entire 
distribution of lest scores. It is also, however, readily inter- 
prctahle for ]>iU|)OseM of indivi^liud diagnosis. Suppose a 
principal gdves the .scale th<‘ euterii^j class in his Junior 
High School duriiij; llieii fust year, lie nniy assume (if the 
school from which llnr writer's tlala is taken may i)G considered 
rcasoniihly lepresenUUive) ihitl if a gdveii child scores below 
tlic ten perccfitile for (he ^raclc (here is a 76% probability that 
that child will, williin the iie^^t two years, fail at least in one 
semester of work. If annlher cliikl scores between the thir- 
tieth and fortieth j)erc:enti!i: there is a 28% probability that 
that child will fail - and so on for the other decile divisions, 
The method is direct and ohvions, and would seem of .sonic 
(Tciicral usefulness.^ 

(b) Proguvsis of \chooi Attuimnent as Measured by 
School Marks. Fn order to obtain some more general indica- 
tion as lu the relation of test .scores to future school accoin- 
plisliiiient the relation of these score.s to the marks obtained by 
all llui children in June, 1919 — almost a year and a half later 
—was .studied. The nunlian niavk of the marks obtained, 
at Ihis lime, by t aeh eliild, in llie live subjects arithmetic, 
reading, giammur, InMoiy, and gefigraphy, was used to repre- 
sent schnol stfccess. And a correlation wa.s run between tlie.se 
median marks and l<‘st scores. 'I'he correlalinn was found to 

be .50, 

However- as has been well pointed out recently^ — 
correlation coeflicient is a very imulefivuiie way of presenting 
such data for purposes of individual diagnosis, Iti order to 
obtiln a state me lit more salisfaclory, for such a purpose, the 
scalier diagram from which llie eoi relation was plotted was 
divided into five [)ails each way, by ruling lines through the 
20, 40, 60, and 80 [lerccntiles of each dislrihntion. And the 
table was made to read as for 100 cases, by expressing the 
mmiber in each compartment of the diagrani a.s a per cent of 
145 — the total numher of cases, The result was as follows: 
(I being l)cst and V poorest in each array) : 

2 A .lonicwlial diflercnl n/iplirarjojr and to si jnychialric problem, lia.s 
been nuulc in n previous article, " Irrcftularily as a Measure of De- 
terioration " J[fur. of Abnormal Psychobffjy, Dccciiihcr, iQiB. 

®Tburflioiie, L. 1,. " Menial Te.'il'i for College E-n trance,'* Jour, of 

Uduc, Pjychoi, Vnl. X. iQig, py, 
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Division Into Fifths -Test Scores 
V IV Ul II I 

Division I 
into II 

fifths-- III 
school IV 
marks V 


0 0 2 5 13 

1 4 8 3 

4 4 5 4 3 

7 6 5 1 1 

8 6 4 2 0 


If, now, the hypothetical principal aliovc mentioned has 
given the scale to his sixth grade, and finds that a particular 
problem case” scores in the upper fiith of the class, he niaj 
conclude that the probability is 13 out of 20 that that cliild will, 
at the end of the next school year, he receiving marks Nvhich 
place him iu the upper fifth of his class, There is only 1 chance 
in 20 that this child will he marked below the middle group. 
There arc 0 chances out of 20 that the pupil will ap[>car in the 
poorest fifth, in school grades, — and so on.* Tlic method is 
direct, readily understood by teacher or principal; and not 
only the probable diagnosis, hut also soiiictliiiig as to the defi- 
niteness of the indication, is shown. 

As with the previous method, a larger iiuinhcr of eases is 
necessary to make the table reasonably reliable — the ideal form 
would probably involve decile divisions, the table then re<ading 
as for 1000 cases, or 100 in each array. But the writer feels 
that the methods themselves should be of distinct practical 
value, particularly in dealing with the very concrete and 
definite prognostications of iHvsincss and vocational psy- 
chology. 

3. Dwcif^sioi?. A word remains to be said with regard to 
such use of school marks, and school failure, as criteria in 
terms of which to evaluate tests of ” general intelligence. ' 
It might be argued that the peculiar value of such tests was in 
in their ability to get beyond the particular narrow set of facts 
by which school marks are usually deter mined. And the ul- 
timate criterion becomes — what tlie child ^muid do, in a sys- 
tem highly adaptable to individual differences. But we also 
may wish to know what children, things being as they are, 
will fail next year, a year later; we may wish to know the chil- 
dren now in the eighth grade who vAW fail in high school 

*It should be said that eight eases leaving school because of failure 
in June, igiS have not been included in the correlation. Strictly speak- 
ing, they should he, somehow, probably at the bottom of the distribu- 
tion of marks; our hypothetical principal docs not know in advance 
who is going to leave school and shotdd be provided with a prognosis 
table, covering ffll the eases niider consideration But for present pur- 
poses the omission of these eight cases may be considered negligible. 
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sliould ihcy K*’ * '‘"'8*' '‘'Ui uiis wlio will fail their 

rrcshimii work. U niiiy very well he lltal for |)r()p[iu)si5 over 
a brief period, in a situation such as is dealt with iii the 
Miesent aclueveiiietu lesis would nice a moic 

dcfulilc indicfil'oi* than tests of more neueral content; the 
writer hopes soon to |>tesenl data hearinii! on this i)Oint. riu; 
study of such very eoiuaete and ri('iilly ilelined prolileins is 
certainly nmeh needed; sueh study would appear the only 
empirical and .scientilk way of deleriiiiiiini; the validity of the 
concept of "general iiUellitjence "■ that is, the v.alidily of the 
theory that proi;nosi,s prohletns can lie I'eiieralii'.ed. 

d, JTiuiimflO', 1. i'he jiaper deals with .scores olitaincd 
from the sixlii tirade children of a laijie Junior lliKli school, 
and with the school history of these childi en fi>r three semesters 
since the tests were t;iven. A rlelinitc staleineni of the prog- 
nostic value of the tests, over this period, is .sought. 

2. A numerical statement is ohlained of the, probability of 
failure, in .school imidied liy scores at various jioinls on the 
di.slribiilioii of test scores. 

3. An analogous siatemeiU for prognosis of marks, over 
one year, is presented. 
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Jamus Burt Minvir, Dcficie\iey a\id Ddinquciuy, /lu hiiaprctalion of 

Af^hfdS Warwick and York, BalUimire, uji 8 , [). as^t. 

The author litre presents a comprehensive sluily o\ menlnl 
as applied lo deficieiUs and del imiu cuts, assembling from a vast body 
ol literature tlie various coiicliisioiiK llicrcto appertaining. As the title 
siTgffcsls, the study is an Inlcrprclalivc one. We may add that U h 
also a wholesome crilkiue. His claim to greater practicality in this 
important field ol psychology is verified lliroiiglioul, as there is shown 
to he a place for tlie serious attempts o( social welfare workers, teach- 
ers, and amateurs, as well as the trained clinician. 

Heretofore, llic great complexity of llic problems of deficiency lias 
not been adcfiuately solved by the cniploviiient of objective or qualita- 
tive tests alone, since the results have always been vitiated by certain 
errors necessarily connected with examinations. While llic earlier 
objective tests have contributed much to basic data, and while they are 
sufficiently accurate to .serve as a check to empirical judgnicnt respect- 
ing obvious cases of deficiency, they arc relatively worthless tor the 
diagnosis of that larger group of Lord crimes, the accurate testing of 
which alone dcterniines the true value of a test. The central theme 
and purpose of Ihc study is, therefore, to net forth and explain the 
requisites of a system of tests which will serve to diagnose the trouhlc- 
sonic ‘‘borderline" eases. The need of redefining the borderlines of 
clchcicncy becomes obvious to the author tlirongli practical experience 
with deficients in the Mmiicapoji.s Jiivcfiilc Court. Valnabic data is 
also gathered from the Glen Lake Farm School for juvenile delin' 
qiicnts. As a further background for this study, the aiithnr has had 
the advantage of visiting scores of institutions in Austria. England, 
Switzerland, Germany, France, and Italy. To call this may be atldcd 
the autlior'5 knowledge gained through the study of law, and t|ie legal 
problems now fast becoming coextensive with social problems. 

Accepting the comnioii conception of fceblc'inindedncss, which holds 
it to be a lack of dcvclopinciit rciulering the individual socially de- 
ficient and requiring constant supervision or guidance, and cxchuling 
from this category the so-called '‘conativc" cases of deficiency, the 
author's contribiitioii may be summarized as follows; 

1. Deficiency and delinquency are not* mutually inclusive. Dciiciciicy 
may be regarded as a state of permanent undevclopnicnt, while delin- 
quency may or may not accompany it. In order to eradicate subjective 
opinion in the differentiation of the two, a conservative borderline on 
the basis of Bind pr other tests, should first be established, so that 
treatment of the delinquent is assured a still further individual con- 
sideration, 

2. Present-day tests are inadequate for reliable diagnostic purposes, 
.since they tend to exaggerate qualitative differences among abnormal 
subjects. Deficiency may now properly he looked upon as a relative 
and ■“ quantitative '' cocicfition; every degree and shade of uiidcvelop- 
ment is the rule. 

a. The number of defectives in proportion to the school and general 
populations have been variously estimated; and these estimates indicate 
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soniGlhing of llie illusory and iinsclcnlific nature of tests and their 
intcrf>rclatif>Ji. Therefore a i*crc€ntatjc definition of tested deficiency 
is suggested for determining the borderline below which an individual 
may be presumed to be so deficient as to justify isolation." The most 
conservative estimate of the number of defectives may now be said to 
be: "Those who would al 15 years of age be in the lowest 0.5% in 
IcHlcd ability among a ramlomly selected group, may be presumed to 
be so deficient as to justify isolation. Above them the next i.d% may 
be regarded as unccriain, since the hulk of them would require some 
.iiipcrvi-sion or guarrliaiislnp dnriiig life." The venficatioji of such 
borderlines may be regarded as the main contribution yielded from the 
new data here stiKlied. 

4. Practicaify speaking, the focatioii of borderlines on a lest scale is 
symptomatic only, since different communities offer different results. 

5. Emphasis should be placed on the social Bignihcancc of deficiency 
bulli ill its diagnosis and ultimate results. Deficiency and delinquency 
should therefore be referred to a commission consisting of expert 
medical and p.sychologicaJ as.9i5taiUs, so iJiat coiiative cases may not 
be unjustly retained in public institutions pcniianciUly. To tliis end, 
a "temporary home schoor* is advisable, 

6. Legal dcfiiiitioiis of the criminaiity of deficients should be so 
changed as to obviate all subtle questions of mental analysis, such as: 
" was laboring under such a defect of reason as not to know the nature 
and quality of the act he wa.s doing or know the nature of the wrong" 
(New York Law). Such law places too much empliasis upon the in- 
tcliccLijaliiy 0/ the accused, whereas in jnost cases of dciinqucncy, the 
crime is more closely related to the emotions, The problem of crim- 
inality is a "problem in the treatment of hereditary diathesis in which 
(he mental deficiency is (he largest factor." 

7. Whether society should adopt a policy of sterilization, or that of 
isolation, by force or consent, is an open question. At present it ap- 
pears to be a question which may well await the perfecting of develop- 
mental tests that may assure accurate diagnosis. But wherever the 
cases arc obviously pcnnanciiUy deficient, isolation is advisable for 
girls and women of child-bearing age. 

8. TXxtcnial inllucnccs, such as criminality in the home, character and 
ainoifrit of education, standards of living, etc., seem to be less im- 
portant than is heredity. 

9. The schools have in all eases of deficiency, a special work to do 

in the discovery of such pupils, and in the referring of the same to 
the proper authorities, The school may also do a great deal in gather- 
ing data relative to the various correlations of conduct and mental 
attainment, which so far have been relatively unscientific 
University of Vermont. I- W. SpftowLS. 


S II ERWIN Cody, Connnei'cial Tests and How to Use Them. School 
Efficiency Monographs. World Book Co,, 1919. 

The author presents valuable tests for determining ability to perform 
fuiulaincntal operations in business ofliccs, viz., tabulation, reproduc- 
tion and following of instructions, elementary invoicing, cJemcnIary 
nritliinctic, elementary English, business letter writing, stenography, 
typewriting, pciiinansriip and filing. These tests are m line with tlie 
leiulciicy to test specific abilities and have the further qualification or 
being short. They have been standardized by use among thousands ol 
grammar .school and high school graduates and office employees o 
several large business houses, the average performances in the several 
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tcsli; given fpr cacli group. However, in giving Uicse norms tie 

author fails lo add any measure of variability, thus detracting ma- 
terially from llic scientific aiul practical value of liis work. 

'I'lie aiitlior’s use ol the expression '‘business ability” to describe 
these tests is possibly mislcadiuB. They do not Vest business capucily 
but rather acUievcmcnl and arc therefore classifiable wiili educational 
or proficiency tests.- Used alone llicy have ratbcr limited value for ihe 
prospective employer, since they give no iiidicalioii of an individual's 
future value as an employee nor of his iillimatc vocational filneas for a 
business position. Gcneial mtclligcncc, learning ability, habits of in- 
dustry, etc., must be obtained from oilier sources or be as>siiinc<l to 
correlate highly with the scores in the tests. However, improvement 
rate in a series of tests, trgelhcr with school marks and Lcacbcrs' rat- 
ings, could be used successfully by employers for selecting employees 
who have a high degree of capacity. 

One test in the series, the Tabulation Test, is called an ' iutclligcuce * 
or 'mental alertness' test. This amoiiiits to sirctcIiiJig the conception 
of intelligence tests rather severely, but the statciuciU is in line with 
the author's contention that a “high degree of accuracy in figures, 

. , , , . ., is an evidence of mental capacity,” and shows ” a dis- 

cipline ill mental control which must carry over into all the activities 
of life.” Cvexi if this statement is accepted it cannot be assumed that 
the reverse is equally true, for high menial capacity and intelligence is 
possible and frequent where ability to use figures with speed and ac- 
curacy is lacking. . 

An outstanding feature of the book is the method used (or grading 
and checking the tests in the schools. The pupil.s themselves do iJie 
checking. This makes for speed and, in the author's opinion, gives a 
siifTicicntly high degree of accuracy. For* example in New York, in 
I0i7i “the tests were given to 6,000 eight-grade pupils, Ihrcc tests to 
each- The margin of points overlooked or wrongly marked was not 
snflicient to change the median for any class as iniicli as one per cent." 

A gross error appears in the form of directions for giving the test.s 
(page sy) : “Tell pupils they must be as careful not to get too high a 
inarK as not too get too lew a mark, (or then on the next test they will 
not siww the improvement which is equally impovtant with a high 
grade to start with.”* 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. H, C. Kkna(;v. 


William Fretz Kemdle. Choosifig Rmpjoyces by Moital and P/iyskai 
Tests, The Engineering Magazine Company, New York, ipiy, 
p. xiii-l- 333 . 

The purpose and claim of the book is perhaps lest expressed in the 
author's own words: "The following pages reproduce a series of 
tests which not only will pick out the man of great capacity from 
among a mixed company undergoing the test, but will arrange a staff 
of men in •‘the approximate position of their ability when certain 
Weights are assigned according to the nature of their work.” This 
claim seems totally unsupported by results. Kemble not only docs not 
prove in any way that his tests will do what he claims for them if 
handled by an experienced man; but he gives no accurate and siifli- 
cicntly detailed instructions; therefore if the tests were given by an 
inexperienced man, there would be no hope of their receiving a proper 
evaluation even were flic tests adequate, which we believe they arc iiot. 

^ Review approved by the Committee of the American Psychological 
A^&ocigidou Qci PubUcatkms iu Applied Ps-ychokigy. 
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Tor cjtaniplc, Kciubk iiowlicrc slates Jjow Jic has standardized his 
tests. In several eases he gives the “ hiiiiiaii average" but saya nothing 
of how this average was oblaintd. He suggests a psychogram of the 
subject, b\it does not iiulicalc liow this psychogram can be evaluated 
by the businesH man. And what is cciually important, he does not 
seem to recognize any limitations to tests, nor docs he dilTerentiatc 
between the prcciMuii of (lifTcrciU tests, being willing to give an exact 
score in spelling ability and an equally exact one in honesty. 

Ill order to .so estimate a man’s ability, Kemble would use four 
.sources of information. The inadequacy of tjic5c is apparent to any 
oiiQ who understands the laws of testing. They follow: 

1 . All employment blank, consisting of five parts: 

a) a pcr.Honaf history blank 

b) a (inaiicial statement 

c) an cxpciidittire blank 

d) a (iiicstionnairc concerning the religious and moral life of 
die person 

c) a personal belief blank 
II. The " Peg Hoard Tests." 

ni. A .scries of mental activity tests. There arc twenty-one of these 
tests, most of them of the ordinary type: memory for sense material, 
etc. However, a few arc of ratber an exceptional nature. The general 
infonnation lest consists of a series of questions, the information for 
answering ivliich would be most apt to be picked iij/ among day labor- 
ers— for example : ” Give the proportions used in making mortar." 

The ethical lest has rjijcslions similar to the following: "If you were 
about to lake a trolley and a friend got of? a car and offered you a 
Irunsfcr, would you use it?" The personal opinion test is rated in an 
original way ; the answers to the qncstfoiis are decided by the vote of 
at least ten high-class executives. The test then is supposed to differ- 
cniiate between the executive and the popular type of mind One’s 
honesty i.s rated by llic number of the following questions that he 
answers by "Yes": "Do you smoke? Do you drink? Do you 
m-jc .slang? Do you swear?" Kemble’s method of using these tests 
is to decide what olcnicntary qualities are involved in any occupation 
for which be is testing applicants, pick the tests which test these quali- 
ties and sum them for the applicam's score for that occupation. Any- 
one at ail famriiai* with testing realizes at once the danger of such a 
proceeding, 

IV. A .'Jiudy of the physical characicristics of the subject, type of 
face, length of fiiiKcrs, etc. 

In general, Kemble bas made a rather unique collection of tests, A 
few bavc new features which perhaps offer ideas, but his claim of QO 
per cent accuracy and the lack of standardization makc.^ the book of 
iittic value for practical purposes, and even pernicious If used by an 
inexperienced person,' ^ 

Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. M, A, Bills. 


FnEnERicK ScjiLKirER. Relu/wn and Culture,. A CrUicai Survey oj 
Methods of Al>proach to Religious Plienouiena, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1919, p. 206. 

The subtitle of the book should be borne in mind when one is read- 
ing it. It I.s Ihc methods of approach to religious phenomena that the 
author i.s discussing. And the first method taken up is that propoonded 

^ Review approved by the Committee of the Amencan Psycho bglcal 
Association on Publications in Applied Psychology. 
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by riucklc, the .study Liifr of limited areas intensively and then drawing 
general conclusions from llie results obtained. This method " bristle? 
with fallacies and iiisiHJj)orliible presuppositionfi, the most oljvinus and 
far reaching of which embodies the idea that the ethiiogriiiilijc phe' 
nomeiiRp found in .some specially selected area, are the rc.siilt of an iii- 
clcpendcjit dcvelopincid, and constitute, as it were, an tiidlgenoii.s cntiiy 
possessing coinplelc liistoric individualily " (p, Ki), 

Tlie comparative method which consists " in hunching of static lads 
to indicate the conmion pro per I its of primitive miiid,” , . . )ihs 
served to bring together shiuiar customs, riles ami ideas the world 
ovecj to stimulate iiwcstigatiun ot tlicm and hus, in many cases, laid 
the basis for their cUicidalioii (pp. *.?[, ii?). lUu it should he rciuom- 
bered that all genealogical hypotheses “lack objective coiirirmatiou 
and that their relative merit is to be judged largely on I he ground of 
obvious plausibility and ingenuity'' (p. ^lu). 

Tlie framing of ethnographic analogn the author cliaracterixc.s a,s “ a 
somewhat roiiiaiilic procedure” (p. (jy). 

Auiniisni and the mana theorists are er/unlly iiicomjtctcnt to solv'c 
the prohlenv since the former “is far from lilcraDy true'' (j). So), and 
the latter ‘'are full of inconsistencies, obscurities, and ambiguities " 
(p. 123). The discussions of animism and mana are very interesting 
and instwictivc. 

The role that the concept of causality has played in religion and cul- 
ture is truly great. This very obscure and ambiguous concept has 
lately come in for a great deal of criticisnii and some scholars have 
gone 50 far as lo suggest that it he rejected altogether, ^facli says : 
“There is no cause nor effect in nature; nature simply has hut an 
individual existence; nature simply is" (p. ni2). Kus.scll, who is 
pcrliaps one of the most severe critics, points out that “in advanced 
sciences such as gravitational astronoiny, the word ‘cause* never oc- 
curs" and that the "concept is not employed al all nor docs it find 
eniboiliment Or asylum in the algcbiiiic eciuatinn " (p. i*m). " Fiske 

characterized the development of science as a progressive * dc-jUUitro- 
pomorphizatlon ' and Comte supposed that the evolution of society in- 
volves the continuous cliiuiimtion of * fclishistic ' elements" (p. 

Lastly llic author discusses "the convergence of mental procps.sc.'; 
which lead to the attribution or predication of a dymunic relation be- 
hvecii two i)r more elements '* (p. 153). In this connection he calls ai- 
tention to Dresslar's work on superstition among persons "j)rofc.s- 
sioiially trained for the work of teaching," This work shows dial 
44.g per cent believed either wholly or partially in certain supersti- 
tions. But " neither the character of the connecting link nor the man- 
ner of the achievement of the results appears m the tables" (p. 157). 
In another connection the author points out that " in many cases, he 
does not know precisely how these events, objects or processes arc 
connected, — in other words, the nexus docs not rise into his con- 
sciousness " (p. 161). 

But there is not only an iniconscioiis acceptance of the articulating 
mcchanisin, there is also to he found "a highly conscious and rntioiml- 
istic enquiry in which the mind attempts to grasp, by acts of deliberate 
apprehensions, the causes of an event and then launches out boldly 
upon a more or less boundless path" (p, 164). Several inlercsling 
illustrations are here produced, both among primilivc men and men of 
our own lime, all of which go to show that an "enormous range and 
diversity of mental processes are involved in causation" (p. 191 )■ 

The purpose of the bonk is to "suggest that these logical processes. 
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tvlilcli lifl fads (ml <fi ihoir indcKciiotrs lialiilaH aiul (kai with them in 
Iheir iinivcrsul af»[PCLl?i, slioiiUi he apiified with more critical caution 
lhaii is cnsloiiiury " (\y. ly.V). The jmsilivc coiUribiitioji of the book is 
DaUirally not as y\rc',il as Ihc iiCKaijvc. JJnt it coiislltiitcs a ^ood critU 
ral survey p)f Die fjcld D cpjvcrs am* is therefore a valuable contribu^ 
tiofk to the literature un this subject. 

Karl X Karlsdn. 
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NOTES 


A special commillec of the Nalioiial Research Council, consisting of 
Dr. U. M. Yerkes, cliainnan, and Dr. M. E. Haggerty of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Dr, L. M. Tcrinaii of Stanford University, Dr. 
E. L. Tliorndikc of Teachers College, Columbia University, and Dr. 
G, M. Why^plc of the University of Michigan, with financial support 
trOEii the General Education Board, have formulated a plan for using 
the army mental tests in schools. Such intelligence tests have been used 
in schools for some time on individual children, but the new plan pro- 
vides for handling them in groups, even whole class-rooms at a time. 
The committee selected about twenty tests for careful trial. This trial 
was made on five thousand children. As a result the committee has 
now been able to select from the tests two series which seem to be the 
most satisfactory and these will now be tried on several thousand 
more children in order that they may be further perfected before they 
arc finally offered to the teachers of the country for general use, 

This carefully worked out program for group tests will make it 
possible and practicable to make wholesale surveys of schools annually, 
or even senu-aniuially, so that grade classification and individual edu- 
cational treatment can be adjusted with desirable frequency. It is 
expected that the methods will be ready to be published for general 
use early in igzo. The army tests on which these new group tests for 
children are based and which were used with striking success and 
advantage during the war, were originally devised by a group of psy- 
chologists working under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. 


The following statements arc extracted from a report by Vernon 
Kellogg of Lcland Stanford Jr. University published in The NatioH*s 
Bushtrssj November, jpip, 

“The le.9.soii of the war as regards science, then, is first, that t))e 
efforts of .scientific men can be greatly speeded up by a proper stim- 
ulus ; second, that these efforts can be made immensely more effective 
and fruitful by a proper organization; and, third, that while sudi an 
organrzatfori can be encouraged and helped by the Government, it can 
be effected by cooperative effort among scientific men themselves. 

“The founding of the National Research Council is the outgrowth 
of this lesson. And the special characteristic — and a truly American 
one — which distlngurshes it from the other rather similar organixations 
of England, Canada, Australia and Japan, and also from the already 
long-established goveriinient scientific bureaus of our own country is 
that, although otficfally recognized by the Government, it was not 
initiated or organized by it and is not supported by it. It is the out- 
come of a nation-wide cooperative effort of the scientific men of 
America, including representatives of the universities, the various 
special privately endowed research institutions, the scientific labora- 
toric'i of tlie great industries ajid the Government scientific bureaus, 
and the numerous unattached specialists. And it is entirely controlled, 
in a thoroughly democratic way, by these many cooperating sciciitihc 
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iiivc-Stigaforii. It derives iLs .support from funds corilri lulled from 
private sources. 

The Coiincjl is organized priniaril}’ as a pernianeiUly cons li tilled part 
of the National Academy of Science, 

“ EfTcclivc prosecution of the Councirs work rcij litres not only the 
cordial collaboration of stieiilillc and tcclniiciil men of the iioiversities 
and special research ins tit u( ions all over the coiiiHiy, hut also those 
cojiiiectcd with the scicnliilc and technical hranclics of the Ciovernnieiil, 
"As now organized, the Malional Research Council has [icrniaTicnt 
headnuarters in Washington, with an executive sialT of scientilic iiicii 
giving their whole time to the work of their rcspcclivo position.s, The 
Couners fie id of activities is di vidcil aiiioiig thirteen divisions, gatliCTctl 
into two main groups; first, one of six “general relations” divisioiLS 
and second, one of seven divisions devoted to special lines of science 
and technology. Each of tlic.sc diri.sions has a resident cliairiiiaii and 
a small ofTice staff in Washington and a niiinbcr of iioii'rcsideiu 
menibers. 

''There is a Division of Anthropology and Psychology, as yet wrtli- 
niit a chairman,’*' but with a list of memluTs chosen from among the 
leading psychologists and anthropologists of llie counlry.” 


Dr. W, V. Bingham, Head of the Division of Aiiplieil Psychology 
of the Carnegie Institute of Technology at PilUhnrgli, has been ap- 
pointed Chtiirmaii of the Division of Anlliropology and Psychology 
of the NatioiinJ Research Council. Dr. ninglmni is an aitlhoriiy on 
nictliods for mcasLiriiig the inlelligeiicc of normal adults, i-hirly in llie 
war. as Sccrctniy of the Coniiinliee on Classili cation of Pcr,sonnel of 
the Army, Dr Bingham applied these methods to lesling the mental 
capacity and iitne.ss of rccnius as a basis for iissigiimeni and iraiiiing 
for jinrliciilar military duties, and later con tinned this work as Lieu- 
tenant- Colonel in the Personnel Branch of the General Staff. 

At present Dr, Bingham is ccuniccted with several hurcaiis of the 
Carnegie Inslitiitc, which arc engaged in sUidying the application of 
these principles in conuncrcial and indu.strial occupations, One of 
these hiireaiis, that of Pcrsonnnel Re.'icardi, is supported hy annual 
corn rib lit ions from 30 corporal ions. Tlii.s hurcati is engaged in ascer- 
tainliig the best incthods for .selecting and developing executives, 
snlcsmcii, and clerks. 

Anotlici' Inircnii is applying the same principles in developing meth- 
ods for selecting niul thoroughly liainiug workers in nlmuL yoo posi- 
tions in seven of the leading dcparlmciit stores of Piltshiirgh. Tliesc 
stores CDii tribute $33,cxx) fkiiinially for tlie.se invcstigaiions, The iHian- 
cial support given this work of investigating and applying scientific 
mental test.s reveals the confidence which i.s being placed by corpora- 
tions and stare execiiiives in the money value of a rational study of 
their employment problems, 


All apprupriation of fifty thousand dollnrs in five niiiuial na3’nicnls 
lias been granted to the Iowa Child Welfare Rcscarcli Slalion of the 
State University of Iowa, of which Dr. Bird T. Baldwin is director, hy 
the National WomciPs Christian Temperance Union, for the purpose of 
making detailed scientific iiivestigalinii lino the development ami con- 
servation of cbitd life. The gift is for re.searcli and the .station will 

^ Since this sLateiwcnt was first piihlisheit, such appointment has 
been made. See notice foBmving, 
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Ijc given a u-idc range of freedom in the selecLion oE its problems 
wfiicfi Wfd center artmmi the held of cugerucs, untiition, and tlie 
menial and social develcpmcnt of the child. Dean Carl E. Seashore 
is dial mill II of I ho advisory comniiltcc. 


The Sociely for American Fellowships in French Universities offers 
each year for open conipctition among gradiialcs of American colleges 
and other siiilahly qualified candidates a number of fcllowsliips, not 
to exceed twcniy-five, for the purpose of encouraging advanced study 
and research in French Universities, 

T])c fellowjihip.s, ol the annual value of $1000, are granted for one 
year and arc renewable for a second year. They may be awarded in 
the following fields of study: 

Anthropology, Archaeology and ITi story of Art, Astronomy, Botany 
and Agriculture, Clicniistry, Criminology, Education, Engineering, 
Geography, Geology, History, Law, Mathematics, Medicine, Philology: 
Classical, Eoniance, Oriental, Semitic, Engiish, — Philosophy, Pliysics,— 
Political Science: Economics and International Law, — Psychology, 
Religion, Sociology, Zoology. 

Fcllow.s will be required to sail to France not later than July 1st of 
the year in which the award is made, to matriculate in a French Uni- 
versity for llic following session, and to pursue studies in the field of 
science de.sigiiatcd in their awards. They will be expected to send 
accounts of their studies together with reports of their progress from 
llidr inslnictois. 

Applicants, men or women, must be citizens of the United States and 
at lea.st twenty years of age. They must be: 

j. Graduates of a college requiring four years of study for a degree, 
based on fourteen units of high school work; or, 

2. Graduates of a professional school requiring three years of study 
for a degree; or, 

2. If not qualified in either of these ways, must be twenty-four years 
of age and have .spent five years in an industrial establishment in work 
requiring technical skill. 

Applicants mii.st be of good moral character and intellectual ability, 
and must have a practical ability to use French books. 

Applications must be made on Application Blanks fLirnished by tlie 
Society and must be accompanied by: 

1. A Certificate of birth; 

2. A Certificate of Naturalization, if needed; 

3. A Certificate of College Studies; 

A Certificate of Iiidustriai Work, if needed; 

5. Testimonials to Moral Character and Intellectual Ability; 

6. A Photograph, signed and taken within a year; and 

7. Printed or written articles, theses and books, written or published 
by the applicant. 

Applications should reach the Secretary of the Society not later than 
January i.st of the year in which the award is to be made. 

Application Blanks and further infonnation about the fellowships 
may be obtained from the Secretary, 

Dr. I. L. Kandkl, 

576 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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The MassacluisctLs Snciciy for IJyfiicne, of wUkh Professor 

William H, lUiniUam of Clark UnivcrKily is I he iJrcsidcul, held a Con- 
ic rci\cc Q\\ Mental Hygiene in Worcester, Mass,, November Mth, 1Q19. 
Dr. Walter S. Fcrnahl, SiiiieriiUcndent of the Massachusetts School 
for the Feeble-minded, outlined a state program for the care of these 
unfortunates which involves a statistical ^itirvey and oflidal record of 
all feeble -mi net eel in the slate, supevvisiou and care of those who arc 
not imnatcR of instihilions. with Ihc help of social and charily organi' 
zalions, provision for .spccitil training during the formative period, 
and die inatignralioii of local mental clinics. T>r. llunihnm showed that 
51ICCCS5 and failure in school were iinporlant cniidi lions influencing 
men Lai benlth and pointed out that present day adiniiiLdration and 
iiictliods presented loo many opporluiiilies for failure and did not 
.'nifTicicndy utilize the menial .stinui)ii.s of succcs.'j. Dr. E. E. Southard, 
Director o( Ihe Massachusetts Slate r.sychialric InstiUilc in lloslon, 
sunimanzccl and clas.sificd die most imporlant causes of inontal ills 
under I he headings of disease, ignorance, vice, legal cnlaiiglcTnents, 
and povert)^ wlijch most frc(|iiciUly operate in pairs hut only rarely 
aloncj and showed that successful attack upon one incinher of a pair 
usually results in a great diniinutioii, if not entire <li,sa|)pearancc, of 
the other member. Dr A. W. Steam.s concluded the program by a 
brief summary of the aims and mol hods of the Society, 


It is a matter of common knowledge that the increased cost of prO' 
d VIC, lion of to-day is in large measvtre dne tu the demaiul on the part 
of labor for shorter working iu>urs :\ml more pay. 'I'hc common way 
of the nmnnfaclnrcr of meeting this increased cost has been to pass 
it all and a liltlo more on to the consumer hy greatly raising the price 
of his coininodity, 

K\ the Athenaenm IVcss, where timn and Company’s Viooks are 
maniifaciiircd, there ha.s just been inaugurated a plan of training fore- 
inciij forewomen, and other factory .supervisors in production inctliods. 
A Ihrce-iiionlbs' course, is being conchiclcd hy (lie lhisiiie,s.s rniiiiing 
Corpoiallon of New York for a group of forly-.six, coniposcd of die 
(rcasurer, jiress iiinnagcr, depart nicni beads, and all foremen from the 
man in charge of a room of lifty In ihe one who supervises llic sviirlt 
of two or tlircc. The work consists in the .study of csjjcciaify prepared 
subjects, the sofiilimi of problems relating to each siibjccti and ibc 
discussion of this material at six bi-weekly meetings. At cacli meeting 
a leciure is delivered hy an experienced production man. Afterward 
tlic meeting is tiirown open to discussion of the malcrial set forth in 
the text, and problems wdiich may he peculiar tn any particular branch 
of work in the plant. The subjects covered are teamwork, handling 
men. machinery and matei-ials, organization, production records ami 
niaiiagemcnt. 

Beside a more thorough all-rovmtl knowledge of productiofi meth- 
ods, the course gives an opportnnily for the leaders in the Press lo 
get together, discuss imporlant problems, not only among themselves, 
but with the higher execulivcg, and to ncqwii'c at first hand the spirit 
of unity and team play which in the last analy.si.s means the ciimiiia- 
lion of uriTtsl. 
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